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BUT A PHILISTINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

DBAMATIS PERSONS. 

rriHE Atlantic Slope, from the forests of Maine 
-L to the pine-barrens of Florida, lay sweltering 
in the midsummer heats. A few old people con- 
soled themselves with shaking their heads and com- 
paring the fervid July with another that lay far off 
in the early decades of the century. But the ma- 
jority of human beings, whose shorter memories 
afforded them no consolation in reminiscences of 
this sort, panted and perspired as best they could 
through the dog-days. They sighed for a breeze 
from Labrador, for a breath from BaflSn's Bay, The 
newspaper that plaintively afiirmed there had not 
been for days a cool spot on the whole area of New 
England, was quoted with approval on all sides. 

But while the mercury stood at noonday, even in 
the shade, high among the nineties, there were for- 
tunate people to whom the long heat brought no 
special discomfort. In the shelter of wooded hills, 
on wide beaches and high bluffs, that caught every 
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breath from the sea, they read of sweltering cities 
and fatal sunstrokes with feelings which depended 
largely on the vividness of their imaginations, and 
the strength of their sympathies for their less for- 
tunate fellow-beings. 

A house of a dove-gray color stood on one of the 
lower terraces of a great rise of land that stretched 
northward for miles near the southern Maine coast. 
The fine site, the chimney-stacks and dormers, with 
the deep piazza enclosing the house, made a pictur- 
esque combination. On the left, about four miles 
off, was one of those thrifty villages near the Maine 
seaboard which owe their steady prosperity to the 
shipping interests and the lumber trade. 

The view from the piazza was bold and varied. 
On one side was the broken, rocky coast, the curves 
of shelving beaches, and the blue, glancing sea ; on 
the other was the pleasant hill-country of Southern 
Maine, while the neighboring village showed its 
slender white spires and dark roofs among embower- 
ing elms and maples. Miles and miles away, at the 
far boundary of the northern horizon, was what 
seemed at first a gray mass of cloud. It was only 
visible in certain lights, and in the clearest atmos- 
pheres. The dim, distant heap of cloud was Mount 
Washington. 

The cool dove-gray, thrown into relief by the dark 
evergreens of the vast upland, made the modern 
Venetian reds and vivid greens seem a little garish. 
As one approached the house, its restful, homelike 
air grew more apparent. Anybody who drove up 
the long, shrub-shaded, sun-flecked avenue to the 
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piazza steps would have felt that dove-gray house 
in the midst of its lovely grounds — the lattices and 
oriel on one side giving it a slightly foreign air — 
was the most delightful place in the world to dream 
away the summer in. He would be likely to con- 
trast the fortunes of its inmates with those of the 
majority of the people whom he knew, and perhaps 
find himself growing a little sad over that myste- 
rious, ever-recurring problem of the difference in 
human fates. 

The inmates had experienced little inconvenience 
from the heats of the last fortnight. Breezes cool 
from the sea, airs fragrant with the old Mdine pine- 
woods had found their way through open doors and 
windows, while the broad piazza made a grateful 
shade in the lower rooms. 

It was in one of these rooms that a conversation 
took place which has an important bearing on my 
story. 

Soon after breakfast a gentleman entered the 
library with a prompt, decided step, went to the 
window, unfastened one of the long blinds, and 
gazed out on the landscape. He could not detect 
the lightest cloud on all the blue, hot sky; he 
glanced off to the sea, one vast field of blue, too, 
shining and tumbling in the sunlight. 

"Capital weather to start off in, — capital," he said 
to himself, in a tone of decided satisfaction. 

The library was a large room, with English-oak 
wainscoting. Leather paper of olive green covered 
the walls, and fine frescoes illuminated the ceiling. 
Low oak book-cases were ranged on two sides of the 
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room. All about the maDtel-piece was a beautiful 
carving of oak-boughs and vine-leaves. Some Turk- 
ish rugs, rich, dull-colored, lay on the floor. Tliere 
was a lounge, draped in rich Eastern stuff, and low, 
light easy-chairs were scattered about. There were 
pictures and bronzes that would have repaid careful 
study. One of the things most likely to strike a 
stranger, was a clock, in ebony, of Queen Anne's 
time. It had panels of beautifully painted porcelain, 
and filled the silence with its low, silvery hum. 
Everything in the room showed the harmonies of 
color, the daintiness of arrangement which mark 
quiet and elegant tastes. 

As the sole occupant of the library stood there, 
clad in a light gray suit, his figure thrown into 
sharp relief by the heavy window draperies, one 
would have had a good chance to study him. He 
might be fifty, and he might be at least five years 
either side of that. His hair and whiskers were tol- 
erably gray, but there were no deep lines in the face. 
The features were all good — the brow square, the 
gray eyes keen and alert, the mouth large and reso- 
lute — each feature affording its own evidence of 
character to one who had the wisdom to read it. 
The structure of the head was strongly suggestive 
of the old Roman type. There was an air of power 
and positiveness about the man, even while he stood 
in that motionless attitude by the window. His 
very presence was suggestive of proprietorship and 
prosperity. You would have known, before he 
spoke, that he was a man used to command, to deal- 
ing with material forces ; that he was one likely to 
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achieve any ends on which he set his heart. He 
would not be haunted by any uncomfortable doubts 
or perplexities as to what he wanted, or the swiftest 
method to attain it. In short, a practical, self- 
reliant, dominant man, of vigorous will and virile 
energy, he stood that morning at the east window, 
and looked out on a scene that would have thrilled 
every nerve of a poet or artist. 

There was a sound at the door, so light that it 
seemed some stray wind tapping at the window, and 
the next moment a young girl stood in the room. 
She was a softly-dimpled creature. Her cheeks had 
the bloom of a wilding hedge-rose. Her eyes were 
of deep, sparkling azure. Above them, and all 
about the flower-like face was a fleecy, flujffy mass of 
golden hair. A smile was always hovering about 
the lips, behind whose red the white, even teeth 
glanced bewitchingly. 

"Ah, here you are ! I have been looking every- 
where for you, uncle Andrew," exclaimed the girl, 
in a half-pleased, half-petulant voice — the voice 
which one uses toward very few people in the 
world, and which at once indicates a long, intimate 
relation. 

He turned and looked at her a moment as she 
stood there, the loveliest picture of rosy, dimpled 
girlhood. One might have fancied that a softer 
expression crept into the keen gray eyes before he 
answered, "Well, whatever you have to say now, 
you must be in a hurry about it. I shall be off in 
half an hour." 

His voice was at its pleasantest, yet there rung 
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through it that imperative tone which had become 
its habit. 

The girl came and sat down on the end of a low 
divan by the window, and faced her uncle. Her 
manner was that of a child used to petting and in- 
dulgerce ; yet her eyes, as they steadily regarded 
the man, seemed to hold some doubt or anxiety. 

"I wonder if all men are like you, uncle An- 
drew," she began, with a little pout, to which dim- 
ples and red lips gave a bewitching emphasis. "I 
never do want to have a serious talk with you but 
you are in the most desperate hurry." 

" I wonder if all girls are like you, and think the 
world ought to stand still for any freak they may 
take into their foolish little heads." 

It was evident that uncle Andrew was in the best 
of moods this morning. This fact was of no slight 
consequence to Alsey Faxon, for she had the request 
that she was about to make very much at heart A 
look or a tone was usually the key-note to his frame 
of mind. Alsey, with all her young impulsiveness, 
had yet a feminine instinct of times and seasons, that 
must be regarded in her varied relations with her 
uncle, though it is doubtful whether this fact had 
ever clearly presented itself to her mind. 

She felt, in a sort of sub-conscious way, that she 
had chosen the right time this morning. Her uncle 
would be likely to feel indulgent just as he was 
going off on a long holiday, to be spent in yachting 
on the northern coast and fishing in the Rangeley 
Lakes. That alone, however, did not account for 
his placability. Some stocks, in which he had a 
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heavy interest, had made a big boom in the last 
day or two. 

But, despite her uncle's favorable mood, Alsey did 
not venture to come directly to the point. 

"Uncle Andrew," she began, in her half-playful 
soprano, " don't you think you are rather a monster 
to go off yachting on the sea, hunting deer in the 
wilderness, catching trout in the Rangeley Lakes, 
and having a gorgeous time generally, while I am left 
here all alone to mope about the house and take care 
of myself as I can ? " 

" That sounds well, does n't it, when you know you 
are as eager as possible to get rid of me, so that you 
can run away to Kennebunkport or over to North Con- 
way, and train about with all those young people, and 
only little, good-natured Mrs. Ellsworth to pretend to 
matronize you ! What high jinks you will all have ! 
Did you suppose, you artful little minx, that you 
could take me in in that way ? " He laughed and 
tweaked the pretty ear. 

Alsey laughed too, and shrugged her shoulders. 
Had the thing she was about to propose been of less 
consequence, she would have spoken out now, for 
these painstaking approaches were quite foreign to 
her impulsive nature. But she had a prescience 
that her uncle would not at first incline to her plan, 
so she still kept it in the background. 

"Uncle Andrew," she began, in a tone that was 
intended to be reproachful, " how can you make fun 
in that fashion just as you are going away! You 
may be drowned, or — something dreadful may 
happen, and then what would become of me?" 
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" Now you are trying the pathetic, are you ? " he 
rejoined, partly amused with her, partly pleased 
with his own penetration. Alsey's uncle prided 
himself on being a shrewd reader of human nature. 
"You are a bright little witch, Alsey," he con- 
cluded, with a tone and look half tender, half 
complimentary. 

The girl shook her golden head. 

" I don't like to be made fun of, uncle Andrew,'* 
she said, rather seriously. 

" I meant nothing of the sort, my dear ; I was only 
enjoying this early development of your sex's arts and 
wiles. But I will be sober as an owl. Let me see. 
If I should be drowned in the sea, or a bear in the 
Maine woods should bite my head off" — 

"Please don't, uncle Andrew!" This time her 
voice was wholly serious. 

" You would n't have an old uncle to torment any 
more." 

He suddenly stopped talking and looked at her 
gravely. It was natural that his thoughts should 
easily recur to the matter that was of supreme 
consequence in his life. He reflected that if any 
unlucky chance befell him, that slight young girl 
would be the heiress of all his wealth. A stern 
mood came over his face. " What a bait she would 
be for the fortune-hunters ! " he said to himself. 

Alsey's bright, swift glance caught the look. 

" Uncle Andrew," she exclaimed, " what has hap- 
pened to you? You look as grim as Pluto in that 
picture where Proserpina has just left him ! " 

His reflections were not of a nature that he 
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would be likely to confide to her. His countenance 
cleared. 

"Never mind my thoughts, child," he said. 
" Come, the time is short. Don't let us beat about 
the bush any more." 

Alsey made the plunge now. Her uncle went, 
perhaps, a little too far when he imagined that her 
nature lay open to him as a lake in the noonday 
sun, yet she was certainly too ingenuous to be much 
of a diplomatist. 

"Uncle Andrew," she said, "I don't want to go to 
the sea or the mountains while you are away." 

" Whew I You are off on a new tack. What is it 
you do want, then ? " 

" I want to stay here." 

"Ohl I see. You want to have all these young 
scapegraces up here, and turn the house upside down 
while I am away." 

Alsey drew down the comers of her mouth with a 
rather suspicious demureness. "Uncle Andrew," 
she said, " I intend to be a model of propriety, while 
you are away ; and there is only one person whom I 
care to have visit me." 

" Who in the world is that? " 

"Miss Vane — Miss Natalie Vane. You have 
heard, me speak of her." 

" Very likely ; but I don't remember." 

"She is my drawing-teacher." 

Alsey's uncle indulged in a significant grunt. 

" A Boston schoolma'am ! " he said. 

" Uncle Andrew ! " exclaimed Alsey, indignantly, 
"you don't know anything about her, or you would 
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not speak of her in that way. She is just splendid ; 
I love her dearly — more than any other woman in 
the world!" 

Mr. Thorndike had his prejudices, his theories 
about women. The name of *' schoolma'am " con- 
jured in his imagination a rather ancient-looking 
female, tall, lank, and severe, with a general re- 
semblance to the one who had first inducted him 
into the mysteries of the alphabet and the mono- 
syllables of the primer. 

^^What in the name of common sense has made 
you take this notion into your head, Alsey?" he 
asked, in a tone, partly of annoyance, partly of 
that indulgence which one uses toward an un- 
reasoning child. " I should think you would find 
such a companion dismal enough." 

There was a glimmer of fun in Alsey's blue 
eyes. "What sort of companion do you imagine 
Miss Vane to be?" she asked. 

"Oh I I should say at a venture, that she is 
a disappointed old maid; that she wears spectacles 
and little spindling curls, and talks as though she 
were putting questions to a class in geography."- 

Alsey's laugh rippled out at its gayest. 

"O uncle Andrew, that is awfully funny!" she 
said. "Your picture is not correct in a single 
point. Miss Vane is not an old maid, she does 
not wear spectacles or spindling curls, and she 
never speaks as though she were hearing a reci- 
tation in geography." 

"Well, whatever she may be, she has, it seems, 
managed to get on your right side pretty thor- 
oughly." 
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Alsey flushed with generous indignation for her 
friend. 

" Miss Vane would never try to manage anybody," 
she said. " She is not at all the kind of woman you 
take her to be." 

Alsey's uncle was silent, reflecting a moment. The 
girl occasionally brought up some problem which his 
regnant masculinity could not promptly solve, and 
which forced him to admit to himself that ^^ a woman 
might understand these things better." 

"There was really nothing to find fault with in 
this plan of Alsey's," he reflected. " It might save 
her from a woi*s6 one. He had felt some slight 
scruples about 'giving her so long a rope,* while he 
was away. Girls were always taking some unac- 
countable fancy ; when this did no harm it was prob- 
ably best to let them have their own way." 

Alsey leaned forward, watching her uncle with 
breathless eagerness. When she was very much in 
earnest her eyes had the look of her dead mother's. 
Andrew Thorndike saw it in them now. The con- 
sciousness made his tone a shade kindlier when he 
said : — 

" It strikes me that you will find it an awful bore. 
Pussy." 

" How can it be, uncle Andrew, with Miss Vane, 
and drives and rambles and sails, and all the time to 
do just what we like ? Of course, if it should get 
lonely we can go down to Kennebunkport, or have 
the whole party up here. Then there are my drawing 
lessons, which will be important if I go abroad next 
fall. They will help me to understand art so much 
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better. I shall make those a part of my excuse to 
Miss Vane for sending for her. Even then, I 'm half 
afraid she won't come." 

" Well, have the thing your own way," was at last 
Andrew Thorndike's half reluctant consent. " My 
private opinion is that you will get mortally sick of 
the whole affair in less than a week." 

Alsey threw her arms about the man's neck, ig- 
noring the latter part of his speech. 

"'I do believe you are, after all, the dearest old 
fellow in the world, uncle Andrew." 

" Just because I have let you have your own way I " 
he rejoined, playfully ; but an after-thought made him 
add : " Don't ask this paragon of yours here for the 
entire summer. I don't fancy the idea of school- 
ma'ams about after my return." 

Alsey was nettled again. But she reflected that 
her uncle had never seen Miss Vane, and forgave 
him. Before she could reply they caught the sound 
of carriage-wheels on the drive. 

Alsey's uncle rose at once. 

" The yacht must be in sight," he said. " She will 
have anchored off shore by the time we get down 
there. Be a good girl, Alsey, and have a good time 
of it while I am away." 

"Good-by, uncle Andrew. May you find the 
largest deer in the Maine woods and the biggest trout 
in the Rangeley Lakes ! " 

She went to the door with him and hung on his 
neck a moment, while they attended to his luggage, 
and then he kissed her and drove away. 

She watched the carriage wind down the slow in- 
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cline of the shrubbery-bordered drive ; and she was a 
lovely picture as she stood in her white dress, in the 
doorway. When she turned away, the first thing she 
did was to go to her writing-desk and indite a telegram 
to Miss Vane. She tore up several before she com- 
pleted one that satisfied her ; when that was accom- 
plished, she called a servant and dispatched him to 
the nearest office. 

The summer residence of which Alsey found her- 
self mistress that hot July day had not been long in 
the possession of her uncle. He had purchased it the 
year before of an English gentleman who had, at one 
time, large interests in the lumber trade and had built 
the cottage. Mr. Thorndike also owned some fine 
forest tracts in the State; these had brought him 
into business relations with the Englishman, whose 
guest he had been on several occasions. The visitor 
had taken a great liking to the cottage, and, when 
the owner returned to his native land, became its 
purchaser. 

Andrew Thorndike had been a success in life. Men 
of artistic and literary tastes used sometimes to point 
at him as the perfect type of the Philistine genus. 
Men in his own line, who had not been successes, 
often regarded him with a mixed feeling of wonder 
and envy, and rather resented his salient prosperity. 
It seemed to invest him with an atmosphere. In his 
presence, you had a new sense of the value of material 
good ; of the solid, worldly side of things ; of the 
power and splendor of success. He had made his 
own fortune — he had worked his way up by dint of 
strong will and shrewd faculties through obstacles of 
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poverty and fiiendlessness that many others would 
have found insurmountable. He had the business 
genius. Whatever he touched seemed, like the old 
fable of Midas, to turn to gold. He was an authority 
on 'Change ; he had a marvellous prescience for a 
rise or fall in stocks, and scented a commercial crisis 
afar off, and the storm, when it came, always found 
him prepared. 

Andrew Thorndike had none of the large range of 
vision, of the ideal quality which makes the states- 
man. His nature was eminently practical ; his am- 
bitions would never have unattainable limits. He 
had early in life set his heart on certain things as the 
great prizes, the supreme good in the world; he had 
resolved to win these for himself. Had any one 
hinted to him that these prizes were not, after all, 
the highest — that some failures were grander than 
any worldly success — he would have listened with a 
smile of contempt. He, at least, was troubled with 
no scruples about the value of the things which he 
desired; and to attain them, he had brought all the 
forces of his resolute will, of his keen, practical 
shrewdness, of his unfailing energy. 

A man of this sort must have mental power — a 
habit of prompt thought and action, swift discern- 
ment, and the faculty of reading Ids fellow-creatures 
within certain limits. The man had a faith in him- 
self, too, greater than in all the world besides, or in 
the heavens above it. 

In the talk with his niece I have shown you the 
best side of the man, for Andrew Thorndike was 
fonder of her than he was of anything else in the 
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world; and in his relations with Alsey his heart 
always had a chance that it had with no other human 
being. A softer mood was almost sure to steal over 
the hard, dominant business man when he thought 
of her, and of himself as " my little girl's uncle." 

The chief facts in his history can be told in a few 
words. His father, a sea-captain, had died suddenly, 
leaving Andrew, hardly out of infancy, and a sister, 
two years older, to the care of their widowed mother. 

Then the old, sad story followed — the imequal 
struggle with poverty. It is a curious fact that 
people do, in such straits, keep soul and body to- 
gether, and preserve the old social respectability. 
In the inland Massachusetts town where the Thorn- 
dikes lived, there were good schools, and the mother 
inherited all the New England traditions regarding 
them. She kept her girl and boy at school, and if, in 
consequence, the larder was scrimped, and the bin 
scant, nobody was the wiser. 

But the early privations had no doubt one unhappy 
effect ; they had made Andrew Thomdike, even in 
his growing boyhood, regard wealth as the supreme 
thing, without which there was really little worth 
living for. He early made up his mind that he would 
be a rich man, and a keen observer watching, even 
then, the firm set of the round head, and the shrewd 
gray eyes, would have felt that the boy was likely to 
accomplish the thing on which he set his heart. 

The long struggle wore the frail mother into the 
grave. At fifteen Andrew went to the city, intent 
on making his fortunes. The sister, who had in- 
herited the good looks of her family, married a 
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young lawyer in the village, with no resources be- 
yond the slender income that he derived from his 
profession. 

Her brother had had large ambitions for his sister. 
He had dreamed of the time when, with the advance- 
ment of his fortunes, she should join him in the city, 
where her pretty face and her unquestioned charm of 
manner would make their own impression. He 
never, in his heart, forgave Janet for frustrating 
all these ambitions by her marriage with the young, 
penniless lawyer. 

But she died in a few years, and her husband soon 
followed her, leaving a little daughter whose only 
near relative was her uncle. He assumed charge of ' 
her, and when his fortunes showed visible signs of 
prosperity, people began to say that the little orphan 
had fallen into clover. 



CHAPTER 11. 

AFTER THB PACKING. 

"^TATALIE VANE sat alone in her room a little 
-'^^ after midday. It was a rather large, pleasant 
chamber at the Boston West End. Despite a gen- 
erally dismantled condition, it still had an agreeable 
effect, with some sketches and crayons that had 
been left to hang on the walls during the absence of 
their owner, and a few bits of bright color on the 
brackets. The room, however, looked bare enough to 
the occupant, who had taken down and laid away all 
the most fri^ile and precious things. 

The figure, sitting in the easy chair, concentrated 
in itself all that was finest in form or color in the 
room. 

It was the figure of a young woman dressed in a 
dark-gray travelling suit of some cool, inexpensive 
material, with a round hat and small plume of the 
same shade. A slender bar of onyx fastened the 
frill at her throat. The thing which one would be 
likely to notice first about her was that fine, indescrib- 
able air of ladyhood which invested her like an 
atmosphere. 

Natalie Vane was a good deal flushed with the 
heat — a good deal tired with her packing. Yet she 
surveyed her room, and the large trunk and the small 
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one, which were waiting to be strapped by the ex- 
pressman, with that satisfaction which one experi- 
ences over the final adjustment of material things. 

She was going to spend her vacation in one of the 
little mountain villager of New Hampshire. She was 
expecting to join some friends with whom she had 
passed other summers in the valleys among the 
White Hills. With all the strength and elasticity of 
youth and perfect health, she was yet a little tired 
with the year's work and the di*awing-classes with 
which she had supplemented it. She was looking for- 
ward with the feeling of one who had grown weary 
of brick walls and heated pavements, to another world 
with shady, odorous old woods, and still, winding 
roads that waited for her feet — a summer world, 
green and wide and restful, around which brooded 
forever the solemn, ancient hills. 

As she sat there, in the reaction which follows a 
morning crowded with bustling activities, her glance 
fell o^ the box-trunk, which was still open. A few 
books lay in the till — a copy of Browning's poems 
and another of Wordsworth's, a volume of Emerson's 
Society and Solitude^ and a well-thumbed edition of 
Elia^ which last book was full of tender echoes and 
meanings for her, because somebody who took a great 
delight in the delicious humor of the book had read 
it to her ; somebody who would never read it again, 
and stop to laugh over the quaint turn of some sen- 
tence, or point out to her some subtle meaning which 
touched the laugh with exquisite pathos. 

Natalie's glance grew a shade serious as it fell on 
the open trunk. 
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** Something new is always happening," she suddenly 
said to herself. " It will, of course, to me, before I come 
back and sit here in the old room and take up the old 
life again. I can't help feeling a little curious over 
it, though I have n't the faintest prescience of what it 
will be. People are often more responsible for the 
happenings than they imagine. At any rate, I mean 
mine shall be good ones; I am sure, that in the 
widest and deepest way — in a better way than I 
can — Another means that, too." 

This little, half-murmured speech was a key-note — 
it was a bit of Natalie Vane's inmost self. 

At that moment there was a sharp tap at the door. 
She opened it, expecting to admit the expressman for 
her trunks. Instead, she confronted a messenger- 
boy with a telegram. 

Natalie opened it with some surprise. Telegrams 
were not very frequent with her. This one read : — 

" Do come to me, dear Miss Yane. I am all alone. I i^ed 
you. Uncle has gone off yachting and hunting. Come, H^ you 
stay only a day. I shall send to the station with the evening 
train. Ai-SET." 

Miss Vane smiled at the length of this telegi*am, 
and at the youthful obliviousness of all claims but 
the writer's own which it evinced. Her first im- 
pulse was to telegraph back that it was impossible 
for her to come. She knew perfectly well that 
Alsey's need was not an imperative one. Miss 
Vane's friends were expecting her, and it was not 
easy to alter all her plans for the whim of a school- 
girl. 
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Yet Natalie checked herself with a little twinge of 
remorse just there, as though Alsey's fondness for 
her deserved some better name. She, too, had be- 
come strongly attached to the girl. Absurd as it 
was, the child evidently had set her heart on this 
thing. 

" I can't think of it. It is n't possible," Natalie 
exclaimed to herself several times, twisting the tele- 
gram round in her fingers. 

Meanwhile the messenger-boy waited. She dis- 
missed him at last, resolving to telegraph when she 
arrived at the depot. 

Before the next ten minutes had expired, I think 
Miss Vane had a sub-consciousness that, when the 
time came, she should go to Alsey Faxon. She had, 
at least, got so far as to admit to herself that it 
would only be turning aside from her direct course 
to the mountains, and that a day or two would not, 
after all, be a very vital matter. 

She had finally to decide suddenly. There was a 
trampling of heavy feet on the stairs, a loud knock, 
which she recognized at once. 

^^What depot, ma'am?" asked the expressman, 
after strapping the ti-unks. 

Natalie had intended to take the Lowell road. 
There was a half-second's hesitation before she an- 
swered : — 

"To the Maine depot." 



CHAPTER III. 

IN PABADISE. 

Tlyf^ISS VANE rose late the next morning, and 
-^■^ dressing herself in a huny, went to the win- 
dow. With her first glance a great delight thrilled 
through her. Her long, eager gaze drank in the 
wide, lovely landscape — a world of midsummer 
green and sunshine — a blue heaven of cloudless 
sky over all. 

In a moment the hot, teeming city, the glaring 
sidewalks, the noisy streets, seemed as far off as 
though they belonged to another world. The change 
in her plans had been so sudden, the circumstances 
which brought her here so unexpected, that it all 
seemed like a dream, or like the work of some of 
those old genii that she had loved to read about in 
her childhood. 

During her brief journey, Natalie had questioned 
the wisdom of her decision, and half wished she 
could revoke it. She reached the station, tired with 
the hot, dusty ride, and found the carriage awaiting 
her. The long drive up the climbing roads in the 
moonlit summer night, fresh with the breath of the 
sea, sweet with the scent of the woods, acted like a 
spell on soul and body. 
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Alsey had met her on the piazza with a radiant 
welcome. Yet the girl showed what seemed to Miss 
Vane a wonderfully delicate consideration when she 
said: — 

" I wanted to come for you, dear, more than any- 
thing in the world, but I knew you would be so tired 
with those horrid cars ; so I just left you to have the 
drive up all by yourself. And you are really here, 
you darling creature ! " — and Alsey flung her arms 
about her friend, and kissed her in a girl's effusive 
fashion. 

" Yes, I am really here, Alsey," Natalie answered, 
returning the embrace warmly ; but she had all the 
time a curious, dazed feeling, which continued for 
the hour or two that followed, while Alsey hovered 
and chattered about her; and Natalie's last con- 
sciousness had been a feeling of unreality as she 
laid her head down to dreamless slumber that night. 

But when she awoke to the welcoming daylight, 
to the live, joyful world, to the warm, happy heav- 
ens, the sense of unreality vanished. As she stood 
at the window, with every sense alert and tingling, 
she felt herself a part of the life and gladness of that 
summer morning. 

At last she turned and gazed about her chamber 
with a curiosity that, this time, took in all the fur- 
nishings. The room, when she entered it the night 
before, seemed to hold a welcome, like the heart of a 
friend. She saw now that the walls and chairs and 
curtains were in gray. This was brightened by some 
sea-green and maroon-color in cushions and em- 
broidered panels. The wide, cool, restful chamber 
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made her think of some gray-lichened grotto, on 
whose beds of moss a goddess might have laid her 
limbs to graceful slumber. 

A great happiness stole over the heart of the girl. 
Her thoughts went back over her past life — over 
the pain and loss even — almost, it seemed, as one's 
might who had crossed the border and entered into 
the calm of Heaven. She wondered if somebody, 
who was so precious a part of that past, knew where 
'she was that morning! How glad he would be I 
And then, with a feeling that it might bring him 
closer, make him a sharer in the very heart of that 
hour, she went to her trunk, took from the tray a 
small portrait in crayon, set in a slight, carved, oval 
frame, and placed this on a table near the window. 
There were lovely flowers on the mantel, in pretty, 
odd-shaped vases. Natalie wreathed some of the 
most delicate of those — fair, pink-flushed things — 
around the portrait. 

It was a finely-moulded head above which the ferns 
drooped and the delicate sprays glimmered, star-like. 
The face made you think of Milton's and Goethe's 
in their youth. It had a charm and sweetness, like 
some old canvas of Vandyke's. Among many other 
portraits, your gaze would have returned again and 
again to this one. It was not easy to describe its 
power — it was something more than that of mere 
physical beauty. It had the effect of noble music. 
It inspired finer and loftier thoughts. While you 
gazed, the grace, the tenderness, the heroism of life 
seemed natural and easy, as they always do in our 
larger moments. 
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It was a young face, hardly twenty-five, you 
would have thought. It seemed as though eyes 
which shone with such radiant joyousness could 
never have held a shadow ; yet a sweet seriousness 
hovered about the mouth. You might, at the last, 
have been a little doubtful of the mere beauty of 
the face, but, in speaking of it afterward, you must 
have been forced to use that word, for want of an- 
other to express the effect which it had produced 
on you. 

While Natalie was putting a last touch to the 
ferns and blooms, there came a light tap at the door, 
and, before she could reply, it opened softly an inch 
or two, and Alsey Faxon's bright eyes glanced curi- 
ously inside. When she caught a glimpse of Miss 
Vane, the door sprung wide open. 

"How long have you been up?" the girl ex- 
claimed, as she darted across the room. " I feared 
lest I might disturb you." 

" I have no idea how long, Alsey," answered Miss 
Vane, returning the other's caress. "It may be 
half an hour ; it may be two hours. How can any- 
body have the faintest sense of time in a place like 
this?" 

" You think it is nice, then ? " asked Alsey, with a 
real pleasure in her tones. 

"Nice!" echoed Miss Vane, gayly. "Is that the 
adjective for such a paradise ? " 

"I thought you would like it. Just to think — 
you and I are to be sole mistresses, and to have 
the whole house and all tliis lovely out-doors to 
ourselves ! " 
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"Are we? It seems like a story of fairy-land, a 
page from some delightful old legend of nymphs 
and dryads," and Natalie's laugh was the fitting sup- 
plement of her words. 

"It 's going to be better than fairy-land or legend," 
rejoined Alsey, decidedly. "Now I have actually 
succeeded in getting you here, I am going to keep 
you; and we are to be the two happiest people on 
this planet. We will go down to the shore and up 
in the woods ; we will have rambles and drives ; we 
will do everything and go everywhere that you like 
best. You must write your friends that you cannot 
join them at present." 

Natalie Vane's eyes wandered to the open window 
and then to the sparkling face before her. She was 
touched by this fresh proof of the young girl's affec- 
tion. The charm of the place had its weight with 
her, too; for she had all the susceptibility of a 
woman and an artist to her surroundings. To tell 
the truth, she had been looking forward with some 
inward recoil to a side which former mountain-sum- 
mers had taught her she could not hope to escape in 
this one. There would be the small, stuffy rooms ; 
the contact with backbiting, critical, self-assertive 
people; the harsh judgments, the shallow gossip, 
that would be certain to enter a discord into her 
happiest moments. Natalie was a good deal of a 
philosopher, and could submit with tolerable grace 
to the inevitable. But the relief she was conscious 
of at the prospect of escaping all this disagreeable 
side of things, showed her how acutely it must have 
annoyed her. This visit began to look more and 
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more attractive as its perspective lengthened before 
her. Would it prove to be, after all, one of those 
rare surprises, those perfect things, which do some- 
times fall into human lives ? 

While Natalie had been debating with herself, 
Alsey's eyes had been eagerly watching every shade 
of expression on her face. 

" Does your uncle know — does he approve of this 
invitation ? " Miss Vane asked at last, in a wavering 
tone, as she turned and encountered the blue, plead- 
ing eyes. 

"Of course he does; I told him all about you," 
answered Alsey, inwardly thankful that the walls 
had no tongues to repeat the methods by which his 
consent had been extorted. 

"Well, I will write my friends not to expect me 
for a week." 

" A week ! " echoed Alsey. " You must make up 
your mind to stay here all " — she was going to say 
summer, but she caught her breath, remembering 
how her uncle had interdicted that — "you will stay 
a month, at the very least," she said, decidedly ; " I 
shall not let you stir from here until uncle Andrew's 
return." 

Natalie yielded the point so far as to promise she 
would not, in her letter, set any date for her departure. 
This satisfied Alsey, and she was about carrying off 
her guest in triumph to the breakfast-room, when 
her eyes fell on the portrait wreathed with flowers. 

"Oh! that is Noel!" she exclaimed. She had 
seen a larger portrait of him, and Natalie had some- 
times spoken of her brother to Alsey. 
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•*Ye8; I placed the ferns and flowers about liim 
almost the first thing I did this morning. He would 
have liked them ; they seemed to bring him closer." 
Natalie's voice was in a little lower key, but nol a 
sad one. 

Alsey's eyes went from the picture to the face at 
her side. 

" I am always trying to find some likeness between 
you and your brother," she said. "Sometimes I 
fancy I see it, and then in a moment it is all gone, 
and I am in doubt again whether any exists." 

Natalie remembered what her father used to say to 
her mother : 

" I can never see any likeness between our girl and 
boy when they are not talking to each other." 



CHAPTER IV. 



PAST AND PRESENT. 



"VTATALIE VANE was the daughter of a clergy- 
-'^^ man who came of stanch old Puritan stock. 
Some of the race had crossed the seas and pitched their 
tents in the New England wilds early in the reign of 
Charles I. There were legends of others who had 
remained at home to take part in the battles of the 
Rebellion, to join in the rout at Marston Moor, and 
to lift their voices in the mighty song with which 
Cromwell's Ironsides dashed on Prince Rupert at 
Naseby Field. Something of the old fire lingered in 
the descendant of these men — the clergyman, whose 
parish, over which he had been settled for a quarter 
of a century, covered a large farming town in West- 
ern Massachusetts. But there was little in such a 
life and surroundings to kindle the ancient heroism 
of his race, and the man, whose tastes were those of 
a scholar and philosopher, settled down contented 
amon^ his books and his parish-work in the New 
England town. 

The clergyman's wife was a woman of rare loveli- 
ness of person and character. Her husband adored 
her. He had also the good sense to appreciate her 
fine intellect, and left the training of their two 
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children — a girl, and a boy three years younger — 
almost entirely to their mother. He sickened and 
died suddenly before Natalie was quite seventeen, 
and his wife followed him in less than two years. 

Mrs. Vane had inherited a small fortune. Circum- 
stances had compelled her to draw heavily on this ; 
but at her death a slender portion fell to each of 
her children. 

Natalie had inherited her mother's artistic tastes, 
and when her brother entered Harvard she came to 
Boston, partly to be nearer him, partly to avail her- 
self of larger opportunities for art-study; and here, 
despite the death of her parents, several years passed 
happily, cheered by the frequent companionship of 
her brother and by her progress in her work. 

It is dii&cult to write of Noel Vane. He seemed 
from the beginning one of those rarely endowed 
natures which bloom occasionally on the roadways of 
life, as some flower of rare color and fragrance lifts 
its unconscious beauty among its coarser sisterhood of 
the field. In his childhood he added to his singular 
precocity a rare purity and lovableness of character. 
As he grew older he was full of such joyous, abound- 
ing youth, — there was such a half-gay, half-serious 
grace in his talk and manner, that one listened and 
fancied that Philip Sydney and John Hampden must 
once have felt and talked as he did. His delicate 
perceptions, his fine ideals, his ardent imagination, 
his sensitive delight in all beauty, his faith in all 
good, reminded one of that other youth, who more 
than two hundred years before had dedicated himself 
in noble words "to that same lot, however mean or 
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high, toward which time leads me, and the will ot 
Heaven." 

The relation between the brother and sister had, 
from their childhood, been one of peculiar sympathy. 
Natalie's pride had been immensely gratified with the 
college honors her brother won so easily and with 
the credit some literary work gained for him, 

Noel had spent a summer travelling, for the most 
part on foot, with some classmates in the Adirondacks 
and the Canada woods. He returned in superb 
health, glowing with high hopes, and ambitious to 
enter upon fresh literary work. Then an opportu- 
nity suddenly opened for him to go abroad for a 
couple of years with two boys — younger brothers of 
a classmate. 

It was an offer that afforded rare opportunities in 
many ways. Noel decided to accept it, and it was 
arranged that Natalie should join him in a year, and 
that they should see Europe together. At this time 
the future held out all the glowing promises of youth 
and hope to the young people. 

During these days Natalie sometimes said to her 
brother: 

*^ I am half afraid, Noel. It seems as though the 
very gods might envy such gladness as ours. Has 
anybody a right to be so supremely happy as you and 
I in a world like this ? " 

And Noel would answer with that sweet serious- 
ness which always seemed to deepen the gladness in 
his eyes : 

" Natalie, do you suppose we are any of us half as 
happy as God meant we should be ? " 
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And, looking at the joyous young face, Natalie 
would answer : 

"I believe He must have meant all this happiness 
for you^ Noel dear." 

Noel shook his head, with its masses of bright 
chestnut hair. 

"I don't just like that, Natalie. It sounds as 
though God had favorites. When our teachers had, 
we used to resent it as a great injustice. I want my 
own share of happiness, and I want all the rest of 
the woi'ld to have as big a one." 

It was just a week after that talk, and only a fort- 
night before Noel was to sail, that an accident hap- 
pened. He was never quite well afterward, and the 
journey was delayed. 

Three weeks later, Noel Vane went on that journey 
from which no traveller returns. 

Natalie awoke from the long stupor of her grief to 
a changed world. People do not die of grief — 
people, at least, with the warm young blood and the 
intense vitality of Natalie Vane. She could not be 
always sad, because her mother had given to both 
her children the bright joyousness that lay at the 
roots of her own nature. But every interest, almost 
every fibre of the girl's being, had been so bound up 
with Noel's that the wrench must make another thing 
of all the life that came afterward. 

Natalie tried to live as he would have approved. 
The art to which she had devoted herself stood her 
in good stead now. It became not only her solace, 
but her support, for the young people had consumed 
the slender fortune they had inherited. 
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Natalie did lovely work in crayon sketches, in 
plaques, and in painting pottery. Some of these won 
praise in art journals and in various high quarters. 
The sales yielded her a moderate income. With her 
intellectual tastes, with her social instincts, with 
her capacity for varied enjoyment, she could never 
have questioned long whether life were worth living, 
though all which had made its deepest joy had 
vanished. 

During the last year she had added to her other 
work the lessons of a drawing-class in a boarding- 
school. It was here that she first met Alsey Faxon. 

The visit which had come about in the way we 
have seen, proved in every respect more delightful 
than Natalie could possibly have anticipated. Its 
entire rest, its perfect freedom, were unutterably 
grateful to her. The house, too, with its slightly 
foreign air, for the English furnishings remained just 
as their first owner had left them — had a great 
charm for her. The interior still retained, amid much 
elegance, the quiet tones of the outside. Gray 
chintzes, cool mattings, light lounging chairs brought 
into full relief the warm glow of portidres and em- 
broidered panels. Quaint fireplaces were bordered 
with fantastic tiling. The pictures, landscapes, 
marines, interiors were worth an artist's study. 
Bric-a-brac, pretty and curious, lay all about on 
cabinets and wall-brackets and mantel-pieces. But 
amid all the beauty, the indefinable home-atmos- 
phere was not lacking. It clung to every room 
and gave it a companionable suggestiveness. Na- 
talie made up her mind from the beginning that 
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a woman had much to do with the arrangements 
of the interior. She had left the mark of femi- 
nine tastes and character everywhere. 

Alsey was absolute mistress of the house, and 
that meant that everything in it must be ordered for 
Miss Vane's especial convenience and pleasure. The 
proprietor was always ready to pay well for his ser- 
vice. So the house and grounds were perfectly man- 
aged in the absence of the owner and under the 
nominal regime of their girlish mistress. The only 
thing that had a semblance of work was the drawing- 
lesson, which Natalie insisted on each day, and to 
which Alsey readily submitted, to insure her guest's 
remaijiing. The rest of the time they followed their 
own sweet wills. You would have thought them the 
gayest of mortals. Indeed, there were probably few 
so happy beings in all the wide, midsummer world. 
Alsey was in that period of joyous maidenhood which 
the Greeks so finely symbolized in their Diana, and 
all the tenderness she had to spare was lavished with 
impulsive warmth on her friend. Agreeable as this 
fresh, young devotion was to Natalie, she yet was 
conscious that it would probably be superseded by 
other interests. It was a blossom of the May-time 
of Alsey's life, fresh and fragrant as the spring- 
flowers; but when the June came it would have 
a richer unfolding — a deeper passion. 

In front of the house was a noble slope of lawn 
broken by flower beds and rockeries, aiid bordered 
with hedges and shrubberies. Farther away were 
copses and wooded knolls and footpaths that twisted 
to little rustic arbors. In these grounds Natalie 
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spent much of the mornings, sometimes with Alsey, 
sometimes without her. Ahnost every afternoon 
they went down in the girl's little basket-phaeton to 
the shore, and climbed the rocks, and roamed about 
the little shelving beaches when the tide was out; 
or, when it came in, they sat on some high green bluff 
and watched the surf toss its heaps of glittering fleece 
over rocks that stood like eternal mourners blackly 
draped in sea-weed. 

Then there was the merry supper in the summer 
gloaming, in the great dining-room with its black- 
walnut wainscoting, its frescoed walls, and its grand 
old side-board of carved black-oak. What appetites, 
sharpened by the sea, they would bring home! 
What merry laughters would ring about the stately 
room! How fair Alsey's dimpled flower-like face 
would look at the head of the table ! 

Natalie could not have believed she could ever be 
so gay, so light of heart and mood in this world. 
The swift, happy days dropped for her into summer 
nights filled with sweet, dreamless slumbers. Some- 
times she half reproached herself for her gladness, as 
though it belonged to a time and a youth that had 
vanished. 

" You are not sorry that you came, dear Miss 
Vane ? " Alsey would question sometimes, hovering 
about her friend. 

" Sorry, dear child ! " Natalie would answer, " I 
am only afraid of two things." 

" What in the world are they? " Alsey questioned 
eagerly. 

^^ One is that I am a little too happy, and the other 
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that you are giving up all your young friends — all 
youi* gay summer — for my sake." 

" O Miss Vane ! if you hint such a thing again 
I shall never forgive you." Alsey's tone, half indig- 
nant, half reproachful, allowed no more to be said. 

They were not left quite to themselves, however. 
Alsey's young friends occasionally came over for a 
day or two from Kennebunkport or North Conway, 
and filled the house with bright faces and young mer- 
riment, and once a party of Miss Vane's friends, on 
their way to the mountains, stopped for a day, at her 
invitation, seconded by Alsey's. 

Of course. Miss Vane could not be long in the 
house without hearing frequent allusions to its 
owner. Alsey often spoke of her uncle, and related 
some little characteristic story about him that would 
have given slower wits than Natalie's an insight into 
the man's character. Alsey, however, was too fond 
of her uncle not to unconsciously set the best side 
of him before her guest. She read aloud portions of 
his brief, jolly letters. She would have read the 
whole had she not been liable to stumble on a sen- 
tence of this sort : 

"I am glad you are having just the grand time 
you say you are. I should suppose it would be in- 
sufferably poky shut up with your schoolma'am. 
Have your own way, though — as you usually do, 
you young minx ! " 

One morning Natalie Vane stood in a little alcove 
at one end of the drawing-room, looking at two por- 
traits which hung there. They were those of a man 
and woman — the one in his prime, the other evi- 
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dently a few years younger. Miss Vane had marked^ 
with the quick glance of an artist, the Roman head, 
the keen eyes, the jaw, large and resolute, the whole 
vivid, dominant expression. She had studied the 
other face a few moments, too. It was a fair, gentle 
woman's. The blue eyes had a winning softness, 
and a hint of a smile lurked about the closed lips. 
There was an immense contrast in the force and 
character of the two faces as they hung side by side, 
and the same morning sunbeam glanced across both, 
and* brought out the differences sharply. 

"The old, clinging, vine-like type — sung of poets, 
beloved of men ! " murmured Natalie to herself. 

At that moment Alsey came upon her. 

" Oh ! here you are ! " she exclaimed. " That is 
uncle, you know, and poor aunt Ellen. She died in 
less than two years after I came to them." 

" She was a pretty woman," said Miss Vane. 

"Everybody, I believe, thought so. They say 
uncle is a fine-looking man, too. What do you think 
of him, Miss Vane ? " Alsey's tone implied that the 
question was of importance to her. 

"Fine-looking " meant a good deal with Miss Vane. 

"I think it is a face with a great deal of power — 
of a certain kind," she replied. 

Alsey swallowed the compliment, without a 
thought of criticising it. 

"The portraits were painted by Huntingdon the 
year before aunt Ellen died," she continued. "They 
are said to be excellent likenesses." 

The two sat down together on the divan facing 
the portraits. 
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"Your uncle must be very fond of you, Alsey,'' 
remarked Miss Vane, rather for the sake of saying 
something. 

" I suppose he is," replied Alsey, glibly. " The 
servants think I can turn him around my little fin- 
ger ; but that, you see, is not absolutely true." 

" I don't quite understand you, Alsey." 

" There is n't much to understand, any way," re- 
plied the girl, with a -quick sense that her remark 
involved more or less disloyalty to her uncle, and 
Alsey was very fond of the man who stood in such 
various tender relations to her; "I only meant to 
say that if I have particularly set my heart on any- 
thing, I should make sure of the right time before 
asking uncle Andrew. I suppose that he, like all 
men, has to be managed," added Alsey, taking refuge 
in a sweeping conclusion. " How curious that is ! " 
she exclaimed, a moment later, regarding her friend 
in an absent sort of way. 

"What?" asked Miss Vane. 

"Why, I remember hearing aunt Ellen say pre- 
cisely the same thing of uncle Andi'ew. It all comes 
back to me now. I remember just where she sat and 
I stood ; I could not have been more than six years 
old." 

"It is curious," replied Miss Vane ; "but I have had 
just such things happen to me. Something would 
start up suddenly out of the past — scenes, speeches, 
looks — vivid as when I first saw and heard them." 

Alsey sat still, gazing at the picture of the dead 
woman, and comparing it with that other picture on 
the canvas of her memory. 
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"What kind of woman was your aunt, Alsey?" 
inquired Miss Vane, and then she wondered at her- 
self for asking the question with that face before her. 

" She was a good woman. She was always kind 
to me ; and I must have given her lots of trouble. I 
was such a mere chit — hardly five years old — when 
I came to live with them. She and her little boy — 
not quite three — died within a few weeks of each 
other. Their loss must have been a great blow to 
uncle Andrew. I remember how lonely the house 
seemed for a while ; but people get over things, you 
know." 

"I suppose so," answered Miss Vane softly, re- 
membering Noel, and thinking how impossible it 
would be for her ever to " get over " him. 

She was aroused from her thoughts by Alsey's 
voice : 

"Uncle Andrew does have some of the oddest 
notions about girls." 

"What sort of notions?" 

"He tliinks they never know their own minds, 
and are always taking the most unaccountable fan- 
cies," replied Alsey, rather evasively. " Oh dear ! " 
she burst out, a moment later, " I can hardly wait, I 
am so impatient to have you two meet." 

"He might not share his niece's partiality for me," 
replied Natalie, playfully patting the soft curves of 
Alsey's chin. She was not much given to caresses. 

"Ohl he can't help it when he comes to see you. 
Miss Vane," answered Alsey, in an eager, positive 
tone. 

This latter, more than the speech, aroused a sud- 
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den suspicion in Natalie's mind that Mr. Thorndike 
had not wholly approved of his niece's present devo- 
tion. She reflected that he would probably regard 
the whole affiiir as a school-girl's folly, to be smiled 
at and indulged as he had her earlier fancies for dolls 
and playhouses. Her present caprice would, in his 
mind, be only a later phase of development, soon to 
give place to something else. 

Natalie had by this time formed a pretty clear 
conception of this uncle of Alsey Faxon's. Little 
hints that the girl dropped, stories she related, 
speeches she quoted, had helped to form Natalie's 
opinion, while the portrait in the alcove had supplied 
certain features. 

Some hard, narrow criticism of life or people 
would occasionally drop from Alsey's lips. Her 
friend always perceived that such opinions could not 
be indigenous with that young, joyous creature. 
Such talk had the ring of a stronger, coarser nature. 
It was evident the child was only repeating what she 
had been taught, without at all comprehending its 
spirit. 

But Natalie, at the end of these conclusions, al- 
ways reflected that, however she might not approve 
the man, she yet owed him a certain feeling of grati- 
tude, because his home and his permission were 
making a month of that summer a very " dwelling 
in Eden" to her. 



CHAPTER V. 

DOWN BY THE 8EA« 

/^AK GLADES was the rather foreign-bounding 
^^ name which the English owner had given his 
transatlantic home. Yet those who entered one of 
the " opens " which, at different levels, pierced the 
great slope of woods on the right of the house, saw 
at once the appropriateness of the name. For in 
each of these smooth spaces, clothed with grass and 
low, wild undergrowth, rose one or more grand old 
oaks, with boles of mighty girth and far-spreading 
branches. They stood, great, kingly forms, in the 
foreground, against the dark relief of the ever- 
greens. Each of these trees made a distinct and 
noble picture. Tlie former owner had left his mark 
in the name he had chosen for his home. He had 
proved that his ownership was something more inti- 
mate than the possession of so many feet of land 
and lumber. 

Oak Glades, as we have seen, lay on one of the 
long slopes of a rise of land which, stretching north- 
ward for miles, mounted gradually to higher levels. 
The house stood on a terrace of this rise, about three 
miles from the sea. To this the road wound down 
for nearly half the way through pine woods, with all 
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their spicy scents, their dusky shadows, their broken 
lights on soft, brown needles and mossy boles. 

Through these woods Alsey Faxon's basket-phae- 
ton rolled every day. It emerged into the pasture 
road that climbed rough steeps and dropped into 
sudden hollows for another mile, and then struck 
the meadows and the salt airs from the sea. A few 
minutes' bowling brought one to the beach. 

It was a matter of coui-se that Miss Vane would 
accompany Alsey when she drove to the sea. The 
two, down on the sands in the summer afternoon, 
might have suggested the daughters of Oceanus 
risen out of the waves to disport themselves on the 
shore; for the young woman and the young girl 
were as gay there as though they belonged to some 
of the glad creatures of the poet's Golden Age. 
Sometimes they bathed in the surf and rocked in the 
long, delicious swells of the incoming tide ; some- 
times they gathered frail sea-anemones among the 
wet stones, or wild-flowers in the fissures of the rocks. 

It was a gay, joyous, care-free life the two led 
through that month of midsummer. Natalie could 
hardly have conceived that anything just like it be- 
longed to this world, though she had had, for the most 
part, a happy life herself. But this bright existence 
was like that of the birds of the air, like the lilies of 
the field, that take no thought for the morrow, she 
thought at one time ; at another, it seemed to belong 
to the gay beings of fairy-land, to the joyous fauns 
and nymphs that peopled the old legends and story- 
books of her childhood. 

But youth was warm in the heart and quick in the 
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pulse of Natalie Vane. She could not choose but 
enter into the glad spirit of the hour. If she found 
herself in Paradise there was no reason why she 
should not make the most of that, even though she 
knew it were only for a little while — that the time 
would soon come to go out and hear the sound of 
the shining gates as they closed behind her. She 
had had the light and joy. She would hold them 
against any dulness and cold of days that might be 
coming, just as some memory of the green, lavish 
midsummer warms and brightens the darkest, barest 
day of all the winter. 

One afternoon, about a month after Natalie had 
come to Oak Glades, she and Alsey, as was their 
habit, drove down to the sea. It was a perfect after- 
noon — not a fleck of cloud on all the vivid blue 
overhead. The air was cooled with little ripples of 
breeze from the sea, while all around them brooded 
the warm heart of the midsummer. 

They spent some time going from one point to 
another. They found shells of curious shape and 
pretty color on the sands. They climbed about the 
rocks and watched the sea-gulls and the white sails 
of the schooners, and the little, dark fishing-craft 
that here and there dotted the intense, dazzling blue 
of the sea. 

At last the two unconsciously wandered apart. 
Natalie climbed a steep bluff, green to its very edge, 
and threw herself down on the warm grass. The 
tide was coming in, and she listened to the soft 
clamor of the waves about the rocks, and, in a little 
while, her old habit of tracing dim outlines and pro- 
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files in the objects about her overmastered every 
other consciousness. 

The dark, gaunt rocks, whose granite bosoms 
would soon be smothered in white, glittering fleeces 
of surf, became slowly transformed into a vast gal- 
lery of ruins which might have belonged to some 
prehistoric age. • 

She saw headless titans and armless centaurs — 
shapes of gods and gorgons. Dim outlines of piping 
Pans and dancing dryads, of ocean nymphs and forest 
fauns, were shadowed in the granite masses before 
her, and at last the soft voices of the waves seemed 
to fall into a mournful refrain over some long- 
vanished age. 

Alsey's voice, close at hand, suddenly aroused 
Natalie. In a moment the spell was broken, and 
she was back in the every-day world. The old gal- 
lery of prehistoric ruins resolved itself into masses 
of ragged rocks, and she found herself sitting on 
a green bluff of the southern Maine coast in the 
warm July afternoon. 

" Just see my treasures. Miss Vane ! " exclaimed 
the girl, as she held up before Natalie a bunch of 
wild flowers — lilies like tongues of flame, and the 
reddest roses, and violets with the soft, misty blue 
of April skies, and all sorts of wild blooms amongst 
green sprays and pluiny ferns. 

" Oh ! those are lovely ! " exclaimed Miss Vane, 
as she drank in the color and the wild-wood fra- 
grance. " Where did you find them ? " 

** Down in the meadows. I have been foraging there 
for the last hour. But I left plenty behind. One can't 
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bring a whole meadow away, you. know," chirruped 
Alsey, as she fastened two or three of the roees in 
her friend's hair. It was a fit crown for the beautiful 
head that carried it. There was a kind of ^^ crinkling 
sunniness " through all that weight of auburn-brown. 

"I might have brought some of the meadow away 
with me, too, if I had n't sat mooning here. It is 
shameful to neglect such lovely things," added 
Natalie, rather remorsefully. 

"Never mind; I have enough for both," replied 
Alsey, stepping back a little and stirveying her 
work. "Those flowers must have grown for your 
hair." Then, flushed with her long ramble, she 
threw herself down by Natalie's side. " How nice 
and cool it is here ! " she commented. 

" Delightfully so. But you must be tired." 

" Just a little. It was rather warm work down in 
the meadows. What have you been thinking about, 
dear?" 

" Nothing worth repeating, I fear." 

" Then do think of something that is. I want 
a story. Miss Vane. This is such a capital place for 
it, too." 

" What kind of a story, Alsey ? " 

"I like all of yours, you know. But," she dropped 
her voice and drew closer to her friend — "I like 
those about Noel a little the best." 

Natalie could not often speak of her brother. But 
Alsey was so full of eager, affectionate curiosity con- 
cerning him that it was a pleasure to talk to the girl 
about the dead. Natalie hardly realized how often 
he was the subject of their conversation, or the comfort 
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it was to tell this sweet, fresh nature something of the 
brave young life that had been wrenched away from 
her own. 

"I don't know how to begin," said Natalie, in a 
tone which showed the words were addressed more 
to herself than to her friend. 

" Oh ! begin just anywhere," promptly answered 
the girlish voice. Then in a moment Alsey turned 
and faced her friend, seriously. " There is one thing 
I should like to know about Noel," she said. 

'* What is it?" 

"Was he always good and splendid and grand — 
just like the hero of a story, you know ? " 

Natalie's low, amused laugh rang about the bluff. 

" You dear, silly girl ! " she said. " On the contrary, 
he had a fiery temper and a stubborn will of his own. 
He was nottit all a subject for the biography of a saintly 
child. Yet he was so generous, so easily roused by 
any noble thought or deed, so swift to forgive 1 I 
remember one instance now — it was so characteristic 
of him." 

" Oh ! do tell me, please ! " exclaimed Alsey, draw- 
ing still closer to her friend. 

" It was a winter afternoon and there was grand 
skating on a pond, in a hollow among the hills. It 
was not more than a mile from home, and Noel had 
persuaded me to go over with him and see the fun. 
It was a pretty sight to watch the boys gliding and 
curveting over that smooth floor of ice. The pond 
lay in a kind of bowl-shaped basin, with a fringe of 
green pines on the banks, and the great, bare winter- 
oaks on the heights above. I see it all now, and 
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hear the shouts and laughter of the boys as they 
chased each other over the ice. Noel was a splendid 
skater ; he fairly outdid himself that day. I thought 
I knew then, how Goethe's mother felt when she 
stood on the bank at Frankfort and * clapped her 
hands for joy,' as the youth went *like a son of the 
gods ' over the ice, ' darting out from under one arch 
of the bridge and in again under the other ' in her 
own crimson cloak, with its long train, and its golden 
clasps, which he had coaxed her into lending him. 

"At last they all went mad over the sport and 
agreed to set out together for a little foot-bridge 
which crossed the pond half a mile off. 

" By this time I had entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and was as bad as the boys. It was not 
enough to stand on the bank and watch the sport ; 
I, too, wanted a share in the life and the fun. 

^ I had a little scarf-pin, a pretty beetle, which one 
of papa's parishioners had brought me from abroad. 
I took it and a little, scarlet scarf from my neck, and 
promised the prize to the boy who should reach the 
bridge first." 

** Oh I what fun it must have been ! '* broke in 
Alsey. 

" Yes ; you should have seen those boys set off to- 
gether ! But one and another soon fell behind. At 
last the victory lay between two — Noel and a boy 
about his age, a schoolmate. To my surprise, for I 
could see distinctly on the bank where I stood, Noel 
dropped behind when he was a few rods from the 
bridge. The other boy won the prize. 

"Noel stood near me when I wreathed the scarf 
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around the victor's hat, and the hills rang with the 
shouts of the boys. There was a sudden flash in 
my brother's eyes. I knew then something lay behind 
that look. 

" As we were returning home in the twilight, Noel 
suddenly said to me : 

" 'Natalie, dear old girl, I hope you did n't mind my 
losing the prize ? ' 

" ' Not exactly,' I said ; ' I was sure you could have 
had it if you wanted it.' 

" ' That 's like a girl,' he answered, trying to carry 
it off lightly, 'always thinking her brother can do the 
best things.' 

" I tunned on him then. It was gray twilight now, 
and the snowflakes were beginning to fall — one 
struck my nose. It is curious that I can feel the 
cold sting of that flake at this moment. 

" ' Noel,' I said, ' why did you let that other boy 
go ahead of you ? ' 

" ' I suppose a fellow may not always want to tell 
his reasons for doing things, ' he replied, in anything 
but an amiable tone. 

"* And I suppose a girl may have a right to know 
sometimes,' I answered. 'Is he an especial friend of 
yours ? ' 

" ' No ; if he had been that, he must have taken his 
own chances. There, Natalie, I 've said more than I 
meant to ! ' he cried, remorsefully. ' Girls never will 
be satisfied ! ' 

" ' You 've said too much, Noel Vane, not to make 
a clean breast of it now. You don't like the boy, 
then ? ' I insisted. 
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" * If you must know, he did me an ugly turn the 
other day. I 've had a grudge against him ever since. 
'Tis n't pleasant to carry that thing about with you, 
Natalie.' 

" * And this was the way you took to pay him ? ' I 
asked. 

" * Yes ; if you will have it.' 

" * What did he do to you ? ' I began again, after a 
little silence. 

" * He tripped me up the other day. We were having 
a raee. It was a mean thing to do ; the boys did n!t 
know, and thought I had stumbled. Of course, there 
was a loud laugh. It was a bad place — I went down 
a steep cut and knocked my head on the stones.' 

^^^ And you came home with that horrid gash on 
your cheek, and your head all bruises. O Noel ! ' 

^^ *' A fellow gets over scratches of that kind, you 
know. I did n't mind the pain, only the way the 
thing was done. I 've hated the rascal long enough, 
so I thought I 'd try doing him a good turn.' 

^ I could n't speak for a moment, and then he burst 
out angrily: 

^^ ^ I say, Natalie, what did you get all this out of 
me for? It makes me seem such a horrid prig ! ' 

"I can't remember what I said; but, O Alsey! I 
remember how I felt, and how proud I was of my 
young brother as we walked home through the softly 
falling snowflakes, in the gray winter-twilight." 

"It was just splendid," said Alsey, and there were 
tears in her eyes. 

The two sat still, while the blue sea sparkled and 
tumbled before them, and the tides climbed about the 
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rocks. But the heart of Natalie Vane was busy with 
its memories, and growing sick with the sense of its 
loss. Suddenly she broke out in a loud, wailing cry : 

" O Noel! Noel 1" 

She sprang up in a moment, and went away to a 
little shelf of rock which was hidden from Alsey's 
sight by a sudden dip of the cliff. She flung herself 
down on the rough granite and sobbed helplessly, 
while her heart cried out, as human hearts will at 
times, through the dumbness and darkness, for their 
dead. 

But the storm quieted in a little while. She came 
back to Alsey, her eyes stained, her cheeks flushed 
with her weeping. 

" I could not help it ; do forgive me, dear I " she 
said. 

"How could I let you talk about him?" said 
Alsey, uttering the self-reproach which had been in 
her thoughts idl the time she had sat by herself on the 
cliff. 

*' It has done me good," answered Natalie ; and 
that was all either said. 

They went home in the summer sunset, through 
the fragrant meadows, and the pasture-slopes, and the 
pine-woods glorified by the fading light. 

A letter was awaiting Alsey. Her uncle would be 
at home next week. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MR. THOBKDIKE'S SUBPBISB. 

ONE morning Miss Vane went to walk in the 
grounds wliile Alsey di'ove over to the town 
on some errands. It was as perfect a morning as was 
ever born of a New England midsummer. Natalie 
wandered about in an idle, liappy mood, drinking in, 
with every breath, some fresh loveliness. She felt 
herself a part of the life and gladness of the time. 
Loss and grief, — her own sorrow and the wide world's 
pain, — all seemed to slip away as though they had 
no place in a life over which brooded skies of such 
heayenly azure. She knew, of course, in her deepest 
consciousness, that the world carried still, under that 
radiant blue, amid that joyous sunshine, its heavy 
burden of human griefs, and in its bosom the 
weight of its countless graves. 

But this thought did not chill the gladness of her 
present mood any more- than the morning, full of 
light and singing-birds, could grow dim and silent, 
remembering the winter and the storms, without 
which it could never have been. 

Natalie, with the habits of an artist, had brought 
her sketch-book and pencils with her, but she was in 
too idle a mood to set herself about anything. She 
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wandered among the winding walks and along the 
dew-wet hedges, pausing at a flower or a graceful 
bough or a bit of sun-flecked vista ; she came at last 
to a low stone wall, which, on the eastern side, sepa- 
rated the grounds from a deep, narrow lane, thick 
with bushes and tangled vines and ripe grasses. It 
was a light thing to scale that wall. Natalie's ting- 
ling blood stirred in her the longing she used to feel 
for some daring feat when she and Noel went off into 
the woods together. She envied the birds, who 
could go roaming into the blue air, while all the 
forces of gravitation held her to the planet. 

A moment later a light, triumphant laugh floated 
into the stillness as Natalie leaped from the stone 
wall into the lane, and disengaged her skirts from 
the briers. Then she struck into the wealth of wild 
green about her. How full of sweet, subtle scents 
of roots and leaves and hidden flowers was that old 
lane ! How the birds sang out from all its thickets 
and brambles I How the sunlight flecked the twigs 
and made such work with the boughs — lovelier illu- 
minations than any patient old monk ever got on his 
missals ! 

With thoughts of this sort humming in her like 
bits of some pleasant air, Natalie kept on for a third 
of a mile, perhaps, when she came to a point where 
the lane turned sharply into a great, rolling pasture. 
On the edge of this, and surmounting a small knoll, 
was a cherry-tree — the ripe black-hearts twinkling 
among the glossy leaves. 

Somebody had been gathering the fruit, for a step- 
ladder stood against the trunk. The lower branches 
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made a deep crotch, which formed a wide, tempting 
seat. It was perfectly easy to reach this by the 
ladder. 

It must be very lovely up there among the cool 
shadows with the leaves and birds. Cherries, too, 
never had half so fine a flavor as when one's own 
fingers plucked them. 

A minute later Natalie Vane was in the crotch of 
that old cherry-tree. She looked down on the 
world with a twinkle of fun in her eyes. Her 
cheeks were flushed with her long ramble. She 
thought of queens on their thrones, and wondered if 
they had hearts half so light as hers in that old tree, 
with its broad, green canopy of leaves, where the 
birds sung and the sunshine and the great yellow 
bees flickered. 

"It isn't a great height, but it is a happy one," 
she murmured to herself, and then, in a moment, she 
caught on the ground a flash of bright color. It was 
a branch of scarlet wild berries across a gray-lichened 
stone ; a small humming-bird of dark, vivid green 
was dipping and wheeling about the berries. Nata- 
lie seized her pencil and a square of paper. It was 
working under some difliculties, sitting in that tree, 
but the thing was too pretty to lose. 

Natalie, absorbed in her work, forgot everything 
else. She was not aware that, a little way behind 
her, lay an old post-road, which, less than half a mile 
off, joined the highway that led up to Oak Glades. 
This ancient, grass-grown post-road made a shorter 
cut to the village, and was more or less used by 
tliose familiar with the ground. 
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In the middle of the forenoon, a gentleman, in a 
light buggy, with the top thrown back, was bowling 
over the ancient road. As he glanced about him, 
he caught a glimpse of something white in the great 
cherry^ree in the comer of the pasture on his right. 
A surprised look came into his eyes. At last he 
drew his rein sharply on the steep, rough road, and 
gazed, perplexed and intent, at the tree, which, 
standing on the knoll, was clearly outlined at his 
point of view, 

*^What in thunder is in that tree?" he exclaimed. 

* 

The next instant his keen eyes flashed with amuse- 
ment; he burst into a hearty laugh. "The little 
vixen ! " he muttered. " What new wrinkle has got 
into her head ? I '11 have some fun out of it, too." 
And the merry glance that shot out of the gray eyes 
made them seem for an instant like a boy's. 

The man drew his horse on one side of the road, 
sprang out of the buggy, and vaulted over a crum- 
bling stone wall into the pasture. 

Natalie Vane, busied with the last touches of her 
sketch, caught a sound like stealthy footsteps. She 
started ; her pencil dropped from her hand. As she 
glanced down she saw a gentleman coming softly 
around the tree, and gazing up where the shadows 
and the leaves screened her face from his view. 

"Ah, you young rogue! I've found out your 
tricks this time ! " shouted the stranger. 

In an instant Natalie was on her feet. In another 
she had recognized the speaker. The next, she per- 
ceived his mistake. Her cheeks grew the color of 
the scarlet berries she had been outlining. 
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But Natalie Vane was in every instinct a lady. 
She had nerves, too, that were under the control of 
her fine health, as well as of her early breeding. 
The position was an awkward one. But there was 
nothing to be ashamed of; nothing to blush for, cer- 
tainly. If the man down there, who had surprised 
her, and himself, too, did not recognize this, so much 
the worse for him ! 

She rose and descended the step-ladder. She did 
this so lightly and gracefully, that one with any 
fancy could hardly fail to think of a hamadryad 
floating down from the tree. 

When the man standing there caught the first 
glimpse of her face, he started with amazement. He 
was not easily put off his guard, but he had hardly, 
in the course of his life, undergone so thorough a 
surprise. The young woman who had come down 
from that cherry-tree, slender and lithe, and who 
looked at him with those splendid brown eyes, and 
an amused smile dawning about the delicate lines of 
her mouth, wore the simplest of white dresses and 
two or three half-blossomed roses of a soft yellow 
tint at her throat. They were the only color about 
her. A low-crowned, deep-rimmed shade-hat might 
have suggested some old fresco of a beautiful shep- 
herdess. Yet the gleam of that white dress against 
the summer green made it seem a fitting robe for a 
queen to wear at her coronation. 

"Mr. Thorndike, I believe," said the young 
woman. 

At the sound of his name the man recovered from 
his surprise. He took off his hat. 
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" You have the advantage of me, ma'am," he said. 

"I am Miss Vane." The tone of the monosyl- 
lables unconsciously implied that he would at once 
recognize her. 

"Miss Vane!" He repeated the name. It was 
evident that it conveyed nothing to Mr. Thorndike. 
He suspected this must be some young friend staying 
with Alsey. " I am happy to meet you," he said. 

Natalie was surprised to perceive that he did not 
recognize her. She did not suspect that her person- 
ality — so totally unlike all his preconceptions — 
accounted for his perplexity. 

"Miss Natalie Vane," she explained. "I have 
been your niece's guest during your absence. I was 
her drawing-teacher in Boston." 

This second surprise — though he controlled any 
expression of it — almost equalled the first. 

"I sincerely beg your pardon, Miss Vane," he 
said. " I caught a glimpse of your dress in the tree. 
I took it for granted you were Alsey, and made up 
my mind to steal a march on her." 

" You could hardly have expected to meet me in 
this fashion," answered Natalie, her brown eyes alive 
with sudden merriment. " But Alsey went over to 
the village this morning. She did not look for you 
until night." 

" I suppose not. We had a glorious wind, and the 
captain made a swifter run to Portland than he ex- 
pected. I fear you must have had rather a dull time 
here with my niece," Mr. Thorndike concluded. 

"Dull!" Natalie repeated. "It has been every- 
thing that is the opposite of that." And her tone 
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showed that she did not say this because she felt it 
was the proper thing. 

** While I was not certain about your pleasure, I 
had not the slightest doubt about my niece's," re- 
joined Mr. Thorndike. He could always say a hand- 
some thing when he chose. 

"Alsey is the warmest-hearted little creature in 
the world,'! answered Natalie, parrying the implied 
compliment. "How glad she will be to see you ! " 

" I was counting on that when I stole up and sur- 
prised you in your greenwood tree." And again an 
amused glance shot from the keen gray eyes into 
Natalie's. 

Then Mr. Thorndike explained that he had left 
his horse in the road, once more begged Miss Vane's 
pardon for his intrusion, expressed his hope of meet- 
ing her soon at the house, and took his leave. 

As he recrossed the pasture, he said to himself: 

" By Jove ! If this thing had happened twenty-iSve 
years ago, I should have been thoroughly smashed ; " 
and then he laughed to himself. The laugh had a 
hearty ring. It would have made you rather like 
the man. 

Natalie stood under the tree where he had left her. 
Certainly, if she could have preordained the meeting 
with Alsey's uncle, it would not have been in this 
fashion. But she reflected that it was, no doubt, just 
as well. The ice was broken now, and they would 
be spared all the formalities of an introduction. She 
had recognized him at once from his portrait. She 
was glad to find that she liked him better than she 
had expected. The truth was, she had not looked 
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forward with much pleasure to the prospect of meet- 
ing Mr. Thorndike. 

Natalie picked up her pencil in the grass, but she 
did not return to the cherry-tree. The radiant mood 
of the morning had vanished. She had had no 
shock, no sharp revulsion of feeling ; but, without 
her being really aware of it, this man's strong, 
robust personality had had its effect on her. 

A different frame of mind had supplanted the 
large, joyous mood of the morning. The sky had 
lost none of its vivid blue, nor the bird's song its 
sweetness. Light winds frolicked, and sunshine 
flickered in the tree as before, but they did not draw 
Natalie back to it Indeed, her going there at all 
began to seem just a little absurd, as she looked at it 
through Mr. Thorndike's eyes. She had had to come 
down to the groimd to meet him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

alsey's turn. 

A S the basket-phaeton rolled up to the carriage- 
•^^ steps, Alsey Faxon gave a little cry of sur- 
prise — she had caught sight of her uncle in the hall- 
doorway. A minute later, her arms were around his 
neck, and some soft kisses, from the sweetest of red 
mouths, rained on his cheek. 

"You dreadful uncle I Whoever dreamed that 
you would steal oh us in this ghostly way 1 " ex- 
claimed Alsey, as she hung about him while they 
entered the sitting-room. " But what have you been 
doing ? You are as brown as a gypsy." 

" I presume so. Coasting in a yacht, camping out 
in a Maine wilderness, is not apt to improve a fellow's 
complexion." 

" But it is n't so unbecoming after all," replied 
Alsey, inspecting him critically. " O uncle Andrew," 
she burst out in a moment, ** what a splendid Othello 
you would make now, if we could only get up some 
tableaux I" 

"I am delighted to hear it," he replied, in a tone 
that was suspiciously serious. "But I have some 
business on hand that will prevent my turning 
Othello, even if I have the proper complexion." 
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"Business!" retorted Alsey. "That horrid hum- 
bug the first thing ! " 

"Where do you suppose you would be to-day if 
it were not for that humbug, as you call it ? " 

Alsey did not condescend to reply to this ques- 
tion. The problem of ways and means was of no 
more concern to her than the revolution of the earth 
on its axis. 

In a moment, her uncle asked : 

" What mischief have you been up to all this time ? 
It has agreed with you, certainly ! " looking at the 
sparkling face in its frame of golden hair. 

" It has n't been mischief, uncle Andrew ; it 's been 
a splendid time." 

"I 'm heartily glad of it. But that answer does n't 
enlighten me as to what you have been about all 
these weeks." 

"Miss Vane and / knowl" exclaimed the girl, 
rather mysteriously. Then she cried out, "I must 
run upstairs and tell her you are come." 

" You may spare yourself that trouble. She knows 
it already." 

" She does ? " cried Alsey, in a tone of immense 
surprise. " Who told her ? " 

"I — myself." 

" Uncle Andrew 1 " 

"Well?" 

" Have you seen Miss Vane ? " 

" I have ; she did not prove Medusa to me." 

" How — where was it ? " 

" I saw the young woman sitting in a tree." 

" Uncle Andrew, are you making fun of me ? " 
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^^ Not in the least ; I am telling yoii the absolute 
truth." 

Alsey "s eyes were on his face. He met her doubt- 
ful, perplexed glance with a perfectly serious nne. 
She could always tell by his look when he was c^iaff- 
ing her. 

" Met Miss Vane, — in — a — tree ? " repeated 
Alsey, as though she were trying to take in the 
meaning of words she hardly comprehended. 

" That states the fact precisely, my dear," said her 
imcle, evidently enjoying his niece's amazement. 

"But how did she get there ? " 

" By mounting a step-ladder, apparently." 

" But what made her do it? Miss Vane is not in 
the habit of sitting in trees." 

"A man cannot always account for a woman's 
motive. In the present case, I can only certify to the 
fact." 

"What kind of a tree was it?" continued the 
young, impatient voice. 

" A cherry-tree." 

"Where was it?" 

" In the old pasture at the foot of the lane. I saw 
her as I drove up the road — at least, I caught a 
glimpse of something white among the leaves and 
went after it. I fancied it was one of your freaks, 
mounting up there, and thought I would give you a 
surprise." 

" And you found out your mistake ? " 

" I did when I shouted up to the figure. It rose, 
came down out of the cherry-tree, and confronted 
me. 
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There were merry gleams in Alsey's eyes by this 
time, and smiles bringing out all her pretty dimples. 

" Oh I it must have been awfully funny ! " she ex- 
claimed« " And you really thought it was I ? " 

^^ I was never so dumbfounded in my life as when 
I found it was somebody else ! " 

Then the ludicrous side of the encounter struck 
Alsey's young sense of humor with immense force. 
She broke into the merriest peals of laughter, until 
the tears came into her eyes. 

"What did you do?" she asked, as soon as she 
could catch her breath. 

" The lady spoke first. She at once suspected who 
I was and introduced herself." 

'* She must have known you from your portrait," 
explained Alsey. "I can imagine just how she 
went through it all." 

" It was an awkward position for her," continued 
Mr. Thomdike. "It would have tried any young 
woman's mettle. I must acknowledge Miss Vane 
carried the thing off with admirable self-command." 

" Of course she did," replied Alsey, very decidedly. 
"Nobody who knew her could doubt that. Don't 
you think she is lovely, uncle Andrew ? " 

" I think Miss Vane is an extremely pretty young 
woman," replied Mr. Thomdike. 

Alsey regarded this as a very inadequate compli- 
ment. 

" Pretty ! " she echoed, indignantly. " Miss Vane 
is beautiful, charming, graceful " — 

" There ! there ! Your adjectives won't go round, 
Alsey." 
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** That is because Miss Vane is more than all of 
them," she retorted, in the bright way that always 
pleased her uncle. Then a sudden, arch look came 
into the girl's eyes, her head perched itself in a 
pretty, defiant fashion of its own. 

" What did you think of Miss Vane's little spind- 
ling curls?" she asked. "And her spectacles, you 
know, uncle Andrew, and her voice, that sounded as 
though she were hearing a recitation ! " 

This time he broke into a hearty laugh. 

"I was thoroughly sold," he said. "And you — 
you scatterbrain, — have been intending to have a 
big joke at my expense." 

During this time Alsey had not been quiet for a 
moment. She would perch herself for an instant on 
the arm of her uncle's chair, and then she would 
dart up and hover about him, her motions reminding 
one of a bird, or any small, graceful, wild creature. 

But now her face grew serious. She came close 
to her uncle ; she took an attitude and stretched out 
her arm in a pretty, dramatic way : 

"I would match my Boston schoolma'am," she 
said, " as you called her, uncle Andrew, — you 
remember, — against any princess that walks the 
earth!" 

"That was quite effectively done, my dear," com- 
mented Mr. Thorndike. He did not object to this 
enthusiasm on his niece's part; he thought it be- 
longed to her age and sex ; he would not disturb it 
by the utterance of any of those general maxims 
whose wisdom his experience and his masculinity 
had taught him. Perhaps it was pretty enthusiasms 
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of this sort which, after all, kept the world from 
going to the dogs. 

These reflections summed themselves up in a half- 
amused, half-patronizing — 

"Do you know, Alsey, you are a little goosie ? " 

During the progress of this talk Miss Vane had re- 
turned and gone to her room. She heard Alsey's 
peals of laughter, and suspected that her uncle was 
relating his adventure of the morning. She knew 
perfectly how it would strike the girl, and laughed 
herself in sympathy. 

In a little while there was a knock at the door, and 
Alsey burst, breathless, into the room — "I know all 
about it," she panted. " It was awfully funny ! " And 
then her little peals of laughter broke out again. 

" Yes, it was ; " said Miss Vane, " altogether one of 
the funniest things that ever happened to me." 

"But what in the world sent you up into that 
cherry-tree ? " inquired Alsey, as soon as she could 
speak. 

" It was the lane did it." 

"The lane?" 

« Yes — such an old, lovely, wild, woodsy place as it 
was ! I found it, you see, in my stroll about the 
grounds. It drew me over the stone-wall and 
straight through the vines and briers. It was as 
still and fragrant as an old enchanted wood, and 
I kept on as though some spell held me, until I 
reached the end, and lo! there was the big tree, 
with the step-ladder and the ripe cherries among 
the leaves. They were all too much for me. But 
I supposed, when I got into that tree, that I was as 
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safe from human eyes as Robinson Crusoe in his 
island." 

Alsey brought her palms softly together. 

*^ To think, of all times in the world, uncle Andrew 
should come along at that one ! But, after all, I think 
your meeting him in just this way was the most de- 
lightful possible." 

Natalie had flashing instincts. Was there some- 
thing in Alsey's tone which struck her at this mo- 
ment? The girl was looking at her friend now, and 
laughing softly to herself. It seemed as though she 
were on the brink of some disclosure, which a second 
thought restrained. 

Natalie leaped at once to the truth. Mr. Thorn- 
dike, no doubt, had formed his own impressions of 
his niece's friend, and had been at no pains to con- 
ceal them. The facts, it appeared, had not corre- 
sponded with his notions. That explained Alsey 's 
interest in their first meeting. She was evidently 
very triumphant over the result. Natalie perceived, 
too, that Alsey was eager to make a clean breast of 
it. But a sense of loyalty to her uncle restrained 
her. She was so anxious to confide the whole, so 
doubtful about any harm in doing it, that a word 
from Natalie would have drawn her out. 

But though the latter's curiosity was by this time 
a good deal aroused, she could not gratify it at the 
expense of Alsey's conscience. She must help the 
girl to maintain the silence her highest instincts 
taught her she owed to her uncle. So Natalie 
assumed a light tone as she said: 

^^ Yes ; there seems nothing better than to dismiss 
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the whole affair with a laugh. I shall always be con- 
scious, though, of the figure I must have cut to your 
uiicle when I came down from that tree." 

^^ He said you did it with admirable self-command," 
replied Alsey, on safe ground now. 

" I am delighted that he thought so. When your 
uncle surprised me, I was deep in a bit of drawing. I 
saw on the ground some scarlet berries across a gray- 
lichened branch, and a humming-bird — the dearest 
little thing, with flashing green wings — dipping its 
bill among the red berries. It will be a lovely study 
in water-colors. Sometime I shall put it in a plaque." 

While Alsey was looking at the square of paper a 
sudden impulse seized Miss Vane. She drew down 
the golden head to her face, and kissed the blooming 
cheek. 

" O Alsey, what a little goosie you are I " she said, 
with a low laugh. 

" That is precisely what uncle Andrew just now 
said of me I " exclaimed Alsey. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AN EVENING AT OAK GLADES. 

TTTHEN Miss Vane met Mr. Thorndike that day 
^^ at lunch she was conscious that the circum- 
stances of their first meeting had placed them on a 
more familiar footing than days of ordinary inter- 
course could have done. She enjoyed her host's talk. 
His humorous descriptions of his adventures on the 
yacht and among the Rangeley Lakes interested her. 
It was vigorous, trenchant .talk, not without a pic- 
turesque quality in seizing the right word, and deal- 
ing in no superfluous ones. The short, incisive 
sentences had often the effect of epigram. Then, 
behind the talk, was the personality of the speaker, 
giving, in this case, some fresh weight to his words. 

The egoism of a man who had more faith in himself 
than in anything on the earth, or in the heavens above 
it, frequently cropped out in Mr. Thorndike's conver- 
sation. But women did not usually find this offen- 
sive. His figures of speech at once marked the man 
of business. If his talk was seasoned with the slang 
of the Rialto, it yet would not be fair to call it 
coarse. His native ability had the advantage of an 
early New England schooling. Mr. Thorndike prob- 
ably would not outrage his vernacular by saying, 
** It donV or ''Real glad." 
70 
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As a host, too, the man was always at his best.. At 
the head of his own table he had an agreeable sense 
of power and proprietorship, which, added to his 
natural hospitality, brought out his most agreeable 
side. Natalie was glad, in proportion to her previous 
doubt, to find that she could like her host so well. 
His playful banter with his niece amused her, and 
Alsey's gayly affectionate ways with her uncle often 
touched Natalie's heart. 

The day after Mr. Thomdike's return Miss Vane 
had a letter which saved her the trouble of ar- 
ranging her programme for the remainder of the 
summer. 

The friends, whom she was to join at the moun- 
tains, had suddenly resolved on a trip down the St. 
Lawrence. They invited her to join them and see 
the old walled town of Quebec, and the Cathedral at 
Montreal. It was necessary she should decide imme- 
diately. 

Natalie felt there was but one thing to do. Of 
course, the leaving would cost her some pangs. 
Such a lovely, restful Eden as this Oak Glades had 
been to her I But that only made the reasons for 
going the more imperative. Natalie wrote to her 
friends that she would join them the last of the week. 

At supper that night she declared her intention. 
It was met by a loud, deprecatory cry from Alsey. 

" You are not going to stir an inch. Miss Vane. I 
think it is very cruel in your friends to try to drag 
you away from us. But it shall not be ! " flushing 
and pouting like the spoiled child she could show 
herself on occasion. " Uncle Andrew," — turning to 
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the head of the table — "won't you insist that we 
shall not permit Miss Vane to leave us this summer? " 

"Certainly we shall not," he answered, politely, 
as he handed his cup to the waiter. " We will not 
deliver Miss Vane to her friends, though we have to 
stand a siege of the premises, and be reduced to 
bread and water." 

This was the polite thing to say; but Natalie never 
dreamed of its influencing her movements. There 
was no time to reply, however, as some guests were 
announced at that instant. 

She went out that evening and walked about the 
piazza. All the sweet scents of the growing night 
came to her from the flowers and the far pine-woods. 
The last colors of the day were dying out in the west 
in flushes of pink cloud and patches of tender violet. 
The young moon made a slender sickle in the sky. 
Natalie glanced over her right shoulder, mindful of 
the old tradition. The next instant she was smiling 
at her own absurdity. 

The end of all which had made this last month an 
idyl of rest and beauty in her life was close at hand. 
A little shadow stole over her spirits with that reflec- 
tion. To-morrow, she told herself, she must go down 
to the shore, and over into the pines for the last time. 
That thought would lend a certain pathos to all the 
loveliness. 

Natalie gave a sudden start, remembering she had 
forgotten to post her letter. It must go down at 
once in order to catch the morning's mail. She 
started to go indoors, and on the threshold she met 
Mr. Thorndike, cigar in hand. 
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" This is very lucky ! " he exclaimed. " I was just 
wanting to have a little talk, with you, Miss Vane. 
Can you spare me a few minutes ? *' 

Of course, there could be but one reply to this 
question. Natalie returned to the piazza with her 
host, and he seated her in a great rocking-chair and 
took another at hand. 

All the tender glow had vanished in the west by 
this time, and the slender rim of moon and the thick- 
gathering stars had the sky to themselves. 

In a moment Mr. Thorndike began, in his prompt, 
straightforward fashion : 

" I hope you were not in earnest. Miss Vane, when 
you spoke of leaving us so soon ? " 

" Do you call it * soon,' Mr. Thorndike," asked 
Natalie, with a glimmer of archness in her smile, 
^^ when I have been here more than a month ? But I 
was quite in earnest." 

" Then I beg you to revise your decision." 

" You are very kind. I am deeply obliged to you. 
But I have this afternoon written my friends that I 
would join them before the end of the week." 

^^ I hope you have not had a chance to mail the 
letter." 

**I was just seeking for one when I ran upon 
you." 

"Then I want to make a suggestion. Miss Vane 
— a petition, rather. Won't you please put that 
letter in the fire, and write another, informing your 
friends you have decided to spend the rest of the 
summer at Oak Glades ? " 

No mere courtesy could prompt an invitation of 
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this sort. The whole tone and manner of the request 
showed that Mr. Thorndike meant what he asked. 

Natalie was a good deal taken by surprise. Be- 
fore she could reply, however, her companion went 
on speaking: "It will cut Alsey to the heart to have 
you go away. If all other pleas fail, won't that 
thought be enough to induce you to remain? The 
child is happier with you than with anybody else in 
the world." 

" All this is very pleasant for me to hear. That 
goes without saying, Mr. Thorndike," replied Natalie. 
But she did not seize the opportunity afforded her 
for launching into praises of his niece, or protesta- 
tions of her own aflfection. Mr. Thoi-ndike noticed 
her reticence. He approved of it. "Sensible 
woman," was his mental comment. In a moment 
he was speaking again : 

"I am greatly obliged to you for all you have 
been to my niece. I felt some anxiety about leaving 
the child, with her hap-hazard little brain, to her own 
devices. She is just at that age when she needs — 
somebody a busy, absorbed man like myself cannot 
be to her. With her warm heart, she has a quick 
temper and a will of her own. It is of immense 
importance that she should take likings to the right 
sort of people. You can do anything with her. 
Can't you be induced, for Alsey's sake, to sacrifice 
yourself for the rest of the summer? " 

When Andrew Thorndike had a point to carry, 
lie generally did it handsomely. It is true that 
when he asked a favor, there was something in his 
tone and air which subtly implied that he was more 
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used to bestowing than to soliciting things of this 
sort; but that, perhaps, only lent additional weight to 
the request. He had the name of bringing over the 
hardest-headed and sharpest-sighted of his business 
associates to his own view of the stock-market. In- 
deed, it was generally supposed that he owed some 
of his largest successes to his power of convincing 
others. 

But the matter in question was hardly one for 
argument. Whatever attractions the proposed trip 
might have for Natalie, they fell far short of those 
which Oak Glades could offer her. She was so con- 
scious of this that she could not prolong her visit on 
the gi-ound merely of doing a favor to others. 

With this feeling, she answered Mr. Thorndike : 

" If I remain, there will be nothing in the nature 
of a sacrifice about it. It seems quite absurd to 
speak of it in that light, when I remember how very 
happy I have been here." 

" Then let us have the pleasure of continuing to 
make you so," he politely rejoined. ** I must neces- 
sarily be a good deal occupied while I am here ; and 
that small niece of mine, whose impulses are apt to 
run away with her, will need you as much as though 
I were absent. You see, I still insist the favor will 
be on our side ! " and the smile with which he con- 
cluded became the keen, strong face. 

At that instant, light feet tripped along the piazza. 
Then Alsey stood before them. She had just parted 
from some friends who had driven over from the 
hotel. 

"Oh, here you two people are!" she exclaimed, 
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joyfully, on catching sight of them in the light that 
shone out from the hall. ^^ I was wondering where 
you could be ! " 

^^Such a clatter of young tongues as has been 
going on inside 1 " exclaimed her uncle. " We were 
driven out here to save ourselves from growing deaf." 

" Each one of us had lots to talk about, you know/' 
was all the explanation Alsey deigned. Then she 
came closer and dropped down on her uncle's knee, 
while her golden head gleamed like the wheat-fields 
which spread that night over the wide Maine-land, 
" ripe for the harvest." 

" It seems good to see you back again, you dear old 
uncle Andrew," she said, with little, elastic springs. 
"What were you and Miss Vane talking about?" 

" Something in which you have a stake, you bit of 
incorrigible femininity. I was trying to persuade 
Miss Vane to stay with us, and keep you from going 
off on a tangent." 

"Of course she will stay with us," cried Alsey, 
turning to her friend, in a tone that was very de- 
cided, and a good deal aggrieved. 

"I hope so," replied Mr. Thjrndike. "But it 
seems I appeared just in the nick of time to pre- 
vent her sending off a letter, in which she had 
promised her friends to join them before the week 
was out." 

" O Miss Vane, how could you ! " cried Alsey, with 
the aggrieved, indignant tone uppermost in her voice 
this time. " You shall not go away and leave us for 
those other people. They do not love you half so 
well as we do 1 " 
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^^ That little plural commits me with a vengeance !*' 
thought Mr. Thorndike, and then he heard Miss Vane's 
low, amused laugh — not a ripple of embarrassment, 
as there might have been in a woman with a different 
sort of nervous heredity, or another kind of bringing 
up. " Can you have the heart, Miss Vane, to resist 
an appeal like that ? " he asked, gayly. 

" Just say you will not send the letter — that is all," 
broke in Alsey, with pleading impatience. 

"Well, then, I will not send it, Alsey." 

When she heard that, the girl sprung to her feet, 
rushed to her friend, and kissed her rapturously. The 
next instant she was back on her uncle's knee, with 
those little, springy bounds that made one think of 
all small, darting things on the earth, in the air, or the 
waters, full of restless, palpitating life, and she was 
saying, in her eager, exultant tone : 

**Now it is all settled. We are to have every inch 
of you all to ourselves for the rest of the summer, 
Miss Vane I" 

It was Mr. Thomdike's turn to speak now. He 
said something very kind and courteous about his 
gratification at Miss Vane's decision. Some talk fol- 
lowed, interspersed with a good deal of bright banter 
between Mr. Thomdike and his niece, in which some- 
times one, sometimes the other, got the better. Then 
the gentleman excused himself, and went into the 
library to look over the piles of mail which had ac- 
cumulated in his absence; and Natalie and Alsey 
walked about the piazza, in the warm, sweet-scented 
darkness, and the young moon went down and left 
the sky with its ancient stars. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DAYS AND DAYS. 

n^HE next month went by at Oak Glades as months 
-*- sometimes do in human lives, a "joyous march 
of days." 

The life was more varied than in Mr. Thomdike's 
absence. His return brought a good many people to 
the house. These were largely business acquaint- 
ances ; but their presence involved more or less ex- 
tension of hospitalities on the owner's part, and this 
was something in which Andrew Thomdike was never 
wanting. He was almost certain to be a favorite 
with the men and women who met him at his own 
table. 

The latter were frequently his guests, usually wives 
and daughters of his city friends, who, going and com- 
ing to and from the seashore and mountain resorts of 
New England, found it delightful to take Oak Glades 
in their way. So they came and went — many of 
them gay butterflies of fashion ; but their bright 
laughter, their soft, buzzing talk, their faces fair on the 
staircases and about the rooms, their pretty dresses, 
gave a life and picturesqueness to the house, which 
Natalie enjoyed. 

Sometimes there were picnics in the pine-woods, 
7S 
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and down on the gray beaches, with the infinite out- 
look of shining, sparkling sea, and the soft ditty of 
the waves mingling with the gay laughter of human 
voices. 

The evenings were gay, too, with music and songs, 
with games and dances, and, two or three times, with 
pretty, effective tableaux. 

These last were devised by Miss Vane and Alsey, 
the latter, to quote her own expression, " pouncing '* 
on her uncle and forcing him to consent to take two 
or three rdles of an oriental and barbaric sort, in 
which it was the general feminine verdict that he did 
himself immense credit. 

Yet the gayety was, after all, only a pleasant break 
in the life at Oak Glades, which slipped easily back 
into a quiet home routine. 

Mr. Thorndike was away a good deal, inspecting 
his varied properties in real estate and lumber, mak- 
ing new investments, or disposing of old ones. Then 
his niece and her friend would return to the old ways, 
and the quiet would wear a greater charm for the gay 
bustle that had preceded it. 

Whenever he was at home, too, Mr. Thorndike was 
much occupied with his telegrams and letters. But 
it was, of course, inevitable that he should see a good 
deal of his guest. 

The two got on well together — at least, that was 
what Alsey thought, always on the watch for her 
friend, and a little inclined to be sensitive lest her 
uncle should not do Miss Vane justice. 

The more Natalie saw of the man, the better, on 
the whole, she liked him. She enjoyed his stories, 
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his trenchant talk, his subtle humor. What a robust 
seuse he had, what keen, practical shrewdness I These 
were the qualities that won success in this life — on 
certain levels. 

Andrew Thorndike had the attraction of a fresh 
study to the young, brown-eyed woman, whose bright, 
penetrating intelligence read him so keenly. It re- 
quired far less acuteness than here to perceive his 
colossal egotism. But perhaps, she reflected, he 
owed to this iniiuite faith in himself much of his suc- 
cess. 

Natalie used sometimes to compare this man with 
her father, a little, curious smile dawning about her 
lips, which, if her host had read it, would not have 
flattered him. These mental comparisons would usu- 
ally surprise Natalie when Mr. Thorndike was ex- 
pressing his sentiments regarding the world at large, 
and the people who composed it. He had anything 
but a high estimate of his kind, and he expressed 
his views in the same positive, incisive sort of tone 
with which he discussed a rise or fall in the stock 
markets. 

But it sometimes happened that Natalie had heard 
her father avow his own convictions on some of these 
very topics. The ideas of the two men were as wide 
apart as the poles. 

But Alsey was right in thinking the two were get- 
ting on well together. Her uncle enjoyed talking 
with Natalie. He was not long in making up his 
mind that she was a wonderfully bright young 
woman, with a good deal less nonsense about her than 
most of her sex. She put him more on his mettle 
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than he was quite aware; for the delicate lance of 
her woman's wit never wounded his masculine self- 
love. 

Their intercourse from the beginning had almost a 
tone of good camaraderie. Perhaps this was, in some 
degree, owing to Alsey. But Fate had taken the 
matter, from the first, into her own hands. It was 
impossible for Natalie to preserve quite the attitude of 
a new acquaintance with Mr. Thomdike, from the time 
when she floated down to him out of the cherry-tree. 
It was impossible, too, that the new presence he had 
found at Oak Glades, should not impart to the house- 
hold atmosphere some influence that was like a fine, 
subtle perfume, and that can exist only where there 
is a delicate and gracious womanhood. 



CHAPTER X. 

AT LAWN-TENNIS. 

A T one side of the house was a wide circle of an- 
-^^ broken lawn. It was the scene of all sorts of 
games — archery, croquet, lawn-tennis. The latter 
was a special favorite with Alsey, and when there was 
no company it came to be almost a matter of course 
that she and Natalie would have a half hour after 
sundown with the bats and balls. 

One evening, nearly a month after his return, Mr. 
Thorndike came out on the piazza with his cigar, as 
was his custom, and watched the two awhile. It 
seemed a pity he was not an artist at that partic- 
ular moment. The sun had dropped behind the hills 
in the west, but patches and flakes of red fire glowed 
on the shrubs and leaves. It glanced and hovered 
about those two fair young heads on the lawn. It 
kindled the live gold in Alsey*s hair; it shot through 
the rippled masses of auburn brown, which made such 
a fine background for the profile of her companion — 
a profile which could not fail to remind you of some 
rare old cameo. The vivid picture on the lawn, the 
graceful movements of the players, the balls bound- 
ing over the netting, the dark, rich green of the sward, 
and the patches of red light — all had a share in the 
82 
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scene on which Andrew Thomdike was gazingi with 
pleased interest that evening. The playera were too 
much absorbed in their game to have a thought of 
him, or of how their swift, graceful movements would 
appear to any one who watched them from the piazza. 

As for the red light that was making such bewitch- 
ing work with their hair, they only knew that when 
it struck into their eyes they made a false stroke. 
This was sure to be followed by a double peal of 
laughter, which rang merrily in Mr. Thorndike's ears. 

At last he finished his cigar, descended the piazza, 
and joined the young people on the lawn. 

^ Let me have a hand in this fun," he said, in his 
good-natured way. " I have been watching you from 
the piazza. You are having altogether too good a 
time by yourselves." And he took up one of the bats 
which lay in the grass, and, joining in the game, brought 
to it, for the next few minutes, a new element of life 
and fun. 

Then something called Alsey away, and she left 
her uncle and Miss Vane to continue the sport. By 
this time the light had begun to fade, the breeze from 
the sea had freshened, and, as though it caught the 
frolic mood of the moment, it seized Natalie's hat — 
a light straw thing, which had slipped on one side of 
her head — and carried it over the netting. 

Mr. Thomdike caught the hat before it reached 
the ground, and brought it to Natalie. She was look- 
ing very lovely at that moment, her brown eyes full 
of happy light, her cheeks in the reddest glow with 
her swift exercise. 

As she took the hat, thanking him, and laughing a 
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little over her awkwardness in losing it, a man could 
hardly have failed to be stirred by the proximity of 
that lovely face. In an instant, and before he quite 
realized what he was doing, Mr. Thorndike bent down 
and kissed it. 

Natalie started back as though something had stung 
her. There was a woman's confusion of scarlet 
blushes in her cheeks. But there was also a woman's 
swift pain and indignation over what she could not 
fail to regard as an unwarrantable liberty. 

"Oh! how dared you do that?" It was a hurt, 
resentful outcry. Natalie did not know what she was 
saying — hardly to whom she was saying it. She only 
knew an instant later that she was walking rapidly 
toward the house. 

" I have made a fool of myself ! " ruminated the man 
she left on the lawn. He shot the unoffending bat 
angrily to the ground. " What got into you, Andrew 
Thorndike?" And he laughed to himself^ a half- 
amused, half-unoomfortable laugh. It was thoroughly 
like him to add in a moment, seeing his mistake, " But 
I must set this thing right at once." And he too 
started for the house. 

By the time Natalie reached her room she had 
partly recovered herself. 

^* It must be largely my fault," she said, the tears 
of wounded self-respect in her eyes. " No man would 
have presumed to act like that with a lady — his guest 
— unless he felt justified in the liberty. You should 
not have yielded to their persuasions — you have 
staj^ed here too long, Natalie Vane — you " 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 
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When Natalie opened it she found Mr. Thorndike 
standing there. 

^^ I have come to make you the humblest of apolo- 
gies, Miss Vane," he said, with a tone and manner 
which left no doubt of his sincerity. "Your good 
sense must assure you that nothing could be further 
from my intention than to give you the slightest 
annoyance. But" — his manner suddenly changed 
from its kindly seriousness to that frank good*humor 
which was one of his most agreeable aspects — ^^ I 
think, after all, you were quite as much to blame as 
I was. A woman has no right to look so pretty that 
a man, old enough to be her father, forgets for an 
instant that he is not." 

It was impossible not to accept this apology in the 
spirit in which it was offered. Natalie Vane had not 
a fibre of prudery in her. I must have signally 
failed in making her clear to you, if you have not 
already discerned that any afiTectation was impossible 
with her. She gave her hand on the instant to Mr. 
Thorndike. 

"I — I shall not think of it again," she said, with 
simple earnestness. 

Half an hour later Mr. Thorndike was taking his 
second cigar on the piazza. It was a rather unusual 
indulgence with him so late in the evening. 

"By Jove," he said to himself, "how her eyes 
blazed!" Once in a while he laughed, in a low, 
amused way. " It was well I could take that fatherly 
tack with her, even though I possibly stretched the 
facts a little. After all, she behaved as — as, under 
the circumstances, I should want any woman to do 
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for whom I cared. If I were twenty years younger 
now, this scene would have finished me — no question 
of that!" 

Andrew Thomdike had the name of being a keen, 
hard-headed man among those who knew him best. 
But, with all his shrewdness, it did not occur to him 
that when a man gets so far as to admit to himself 
that his only reason for not falling in love with a 
woman is his age, or her youth, he will not be likely 
to find either an insuperable obstacle. 



CHAPTER XI. 
bbownib's bOle. 

MR. THORNDIKE had a settled conviction 
that he could read the subtlest of woman- 
kind. In his secret soul he fancied himself a match 
for intriguing mammas and fascinating maidens. It 
was his honest belief that more than one charming 
widow had " set her cap " for him, and done this, 
too, with such feminine tact, that a man less keen in 
detecting the arts of her sex would have inevitably 
been caught in the snare she laid for him. 

It was impossible, however, for* the owner of Oak 
Glades to imagine that his young guest had any mat- 
rimonial designs on him. He had, at the first, rather 
taken these for granted; he would not have been 
reluctant to encourage them, within certain limits. 
Andrew Thorndike had his own standards of mas- 
culine honor. They did not fall below those of liis 
world. 

But though he secretly believed himself a rare 
matrimonial prize, and though most of his female 
acquaintances would probably have concurred in 
this opinion, his masculine vanity could not flatter 
itself with the notion that Miss Vane was regarding 
him from this point of view ; at least, so far as their 
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personal relations were concerned. Her manner 
toward him, wholly simple and frank, could not bear 
the construction that she was looking upon Alsey's 
uncle in the light of a possible husband. 

Their intercourse had, however, taken its key 
from that first meeting. A vein of gay banter, of 
bright raillery, ran through their talk. This grew 
more pronounced as they saw more of each other, 
until it became the habit of their conversation. Mr. 
Thorndike had a certain droll humor, and Natalie 
had inherited her gift of swift repartee from her 
mother. Alsey would often say to her friend : 

" You are never quite so funny with anybody as 
you are with uncle Andrew. It does seem, some- 
times, as though I should die laughing at the way 
you two go on." 

"Don't, Alsey," Natalie would gayly answer. "The 
fun would have such a dreadfully tragic ending in 
that case!" 

But she found herself sometimes wondering why 
she always felt inclined to jest with this man, as 
though everything he said must provoke her to a 
half-playful, half-defiant rejoinder. One does not 
incline naturally and freely to this sort of banter 
with another without a certain liking for him. Na- 
talie was not quite conscious that her humorous side 
was the one on which she could meet her host with 
least fear of any subtle antagonism. But that in- 
stinct was probably at the bottom of many of those 
happy retorts which made Mr. Thorndike conclude 
that Miss Vane was a wonderfully bright woman. 

Had Alsey been the most consummate of match- 
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makers, she could not have managed the relations of 
the two with more adroitness than she did at this 
time. Her eager fondness made her always bring 
Miss Vane into the foreground in pretty, effective 
ways. She was still a little suspicious lest her 
. uncle's appreciation should fall short of what Nata- 
lie deserved. It never once entered the child's busy 
brain that there could be in him a possible lover. 
Fifty seems to sixteen such an infinite remove from 
anything like romance ! 

Mr. Thomdike, in his absence, had purchased a 
small, plump-bodied, dapple-brown Morgan. She 
arrived soon after his returq. The fire of her breed 
was in the little mare's flashing eyes, in her arching 
neck, in her restless head, but she was a wonderfully 
affectionate creature and a perfectly trained saddle- 
horse. 

Miss Vane visited the stable every day after 
Brownie's arrival. She thought her the prettiest 
quadruped she had ever seen. She carried the creat- 
ure summer-apples and sugar to eat out of her palm, 
just as she used to do years ago to her father's old 
Gray. It brought back her childhood again. 

Natalie was a perfect horsewoman. Her father 
had seen to that. While she was still a girl in short 
dresses she had scoured the country-side on a little 
fleet-limbed pony. From her first glance at Brownie 
she had ached to get on the creature's back. This 
was an easy matter where there were plenty of 
ladies' saddles, as Alsey's hors(^, a Canadian pony, 
had been sent to Oak Glades. 

" The trouble is, I have no riding-dress," said Na- 
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talie, when Alsey proposed one day, soon after 
Brownie's arrival, that they should ride out together. 
^^ I suppose, however, I might improvise some sort of 
thing for this occasion." 

At that moment, an idea flashed across Alsey's 
brain. Her violet eyes shot a swift, pleased glance 
at Miss Vane, which the latter did not catch. 

*' Leave the * improvising ' until another time," she 
exclaimed. "You can have one of my old riding- 
skirts this morning. We will scamper off into the 
hill-roads, where one is sure not to come on a soul 
worth minding. We can't wait for a dress to try 
Brownie's mettle." 

They were gone two hours; they came back flushed 
and gay with the long race over the steep hill-roads. 
Brownie had carried herself splendidly. It had 
seemed all the time to Miss Vane as though she were 
gliding through the air, as the swift, beautiful creat- 
ure bore her over the ground. 

After lunch, Alsey rather suddenly announced her 
intention of driving over to town on some errand, 
and left Miss Vane to answer an accumulation of 
letters. Just before Alsey started, she slipped an 
oblong package, with a rather mysterious air, under 
the phaeton-seat. 

An hour later the girl was closeted with a dress- 
maker, and the two were holding counsel over some 
rich cloth of a bottle-green shade, which Alsey had 
brought with her. 

" Is n't it lovely ? " asked the girl, holding up the 
soft folds in the light ; and the glow was like the 
lustrous green of oak-leaves touched by the sun- 
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beams. "It was sent me from Paris this spring; but 
I do not need any more riding-dresses, so this is to 
be made up for Miss Vane. I managed to bring off 
one of her waists for a guide. The skirt must be 
like my own, only several inches longer. I am in a 
prodigious hurry for it, too." 

The little dressmaker, a thin, sallow-complexioned 
woman, listened to the soft, rattling tongue, and fin- 
gered the rich fabric with immense admiration. As 
she stood there, her head a little sidewise, her gaze 
devouring the cloth, one might almost have fancied 
that piece of dry goods was her fetish. 

She had that artistic gift which one sometimes 
finds in the dressmaker of a countiy village, and 
which, in a fashionable metropolis, with a list of rich 
patrons, would make her fortune. She was profuse 
in expletives and adjectives over the fine stuff Alsey 
had brought her to exercise her skill on. 

When, a little later, the girl mounted into her 
phaeton, the whole matter had been perfectly ar- 
ranged, and only two people in the world knew that 
Miss Vane was to have a surprise. 

Two days later, the riding-dress, according to 
agreement, was sent home. Alsey carried it, with 
the small hat and the long, graceful plume, to Miss 
Vane's room. 

"Here is something for you," she said, holding out 
the suit to her friend. " It will save you the trouble 
of ' improvising ' a riding-dress on another occasion." 

"What do you mean, Alsey?" inquired Miss 
Vane, glancing from the girl's full arms to her face. 

It took just two minutes for Alsey to explain the 
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history of the riding-suit, from the moment the idea 
first flashed into her brain until she beheld its happy 
achievement. 

"It was wonderfully thoughtful and generous of 
you, Alsey ; but you have robbed yourself. I can't 
take such a gift from you." 

" Oh, you '11 have to ! " said Alsey, triumphantly. 
" Don't you see, it can never be of the least use to 
me, now it has been fitted for you. Nobody else can 
wear it." 

" I see you have stolen a march on me." 

" It was just a sensible idea. Even uncle Andrew 
admits I have one occasionally. I thought, too, it 
would be like j^ou to feel some absurd scruples 
about taking the thing, so I just put it out of your 
power to refuse. Come ! I 'm wild to see you try it 
on. As you will be forced to take the gift, you may 
as well do it gracefully.'* And a pair of white arms 
stole about Natalie's neck, and eyes of merry triumph 
looked in her face. 

Only a false pride could hold out any longer. 
Alsey shook down the folds, and, after a few mo- 
ments' admiring inspection of the whole, Natalie 
indued herself in the riding-suit. Alsey went into 
ecstasies over the perfect fit and the whole effect. 

"It is splendid!" she exclaimed. "Dear Miss 
Vane, you look like a princess." 

Indeed, the hat and long plume and dark-flowing 
di-aperies did give Natalie rather a regal air, as she 
moved about the room for Alsey's delectation, or 
inspected herself in the mirror, whose flattering re- 
port would have turned the head of many a woman. 
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But to Natalie Vane it was an old story that she 
was beautiful. If her head could ever have been 
turned by that knowledge, the time had gone by for 
it now. Grood looks were the inheritance of her 
family, and she had been brought up in an atmos- 
phere where moral qualities were held of such trans- 
cendent importance, that even so beautiful a woman 
as her mother could be fully conscious of her own 
loveliness, and not in the least spoiled by the 
knowledge. 

" I wonder if you really know half how lovely you 
are ! '* exclaimed Alsey, after a silence, during which 
she had been surveying h^r friend, while Natalie had 
gazed at herself in the mirror. 

It was a face flushed with pride and pleasure that 
turned now toward the girl. 

" I know I like immensely to have people admire 
me," answered Miss Vane. " I think you ought to 
be satisfied with that admission, Alsey." 

" Well, I am — for this time. Now, Miss Vane, we 
will have the horses out at once. I 'm impatient to 
see how you will look on Brownie." 

How she looked ten minutes later, Mr, Thorndike 
could tell, for he met the two going out of the gate, 
just as he entered it on his own horse. The three 
reined up and chatted a few moments; and even 
Alsey was struck by the look of startled admiration 
with which her uncle regarded Miss Vane. Alsey 
was on the point of breaking out with the story of 
the riding-dress, but some feeling that it would not 
then and there be in the best of taste restrained 
her. 
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As the two swept away Mr. Thorndike watched 
them from the drive. " How splendidly she manages 
her horse ! '* he thought. " I should like to have a 
canter with her myself. That woman is going to 
make some man a handsome wife one of these 
days." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE DRAMA OP THE PICNIC. 

XT was more than ten years since Andrew Thorn- 
-*- dike had buried his wife. Although her loss had 
been a real grief to him, it was probably less loyalty 
to her memory than absorption in business which 
had kept him all these years a widower. Indeed, he 
had for some time made up his mind that he should 
marry again when he came across the " right sort of 
woman." 

But though he was thrown a good deal into the 
society of the opposite sex, no member of it took a 
strong hold of his fancy. Perhaps he grew fas- 
tidious with years ; perhaps his feelings became less 
susceptible with time. He certainly intended that 
the lady who should in future bear his name and be 
mistress of his home should do honor to both ; and 
when he fancied some of his female acquaintances 
had ambitions in this direction, he said to himself, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, and the slight, hard smile 
with which he declined a speculation that to otliers 
offered tempting inducements — "You may be a 
stunning creature, my dear madam, but for all that, 
you don't fill the bill ! " 

Andrew Thorndike had certainly not fallen in love 
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with Natalie Vane when she floated down to him out 
of the* cherry-tree. He probably would have done 
so, as he admitted to himself, had he been twenty 
years younger. But his own quality of character 
was not of the kind to permit him any swift, intimate 
sympathy with hers. Had he met her occasionally in 
society, the chances are that she would have struck 
him as a remarkably pretty woman, and then she 
would have passed out of his mind as scores of others 
had done. 

But " propinquity " was in Natalie Vane's favor at 
this time. It might not have been^ with many an at- 
tractive woman, situated as she was. But Natalie's 
charms, whether of person or character, had the 
wearing quality. They did not require gay crowds 
and elegant drawing-rooms and graceful accessories 
to bring out their best. They stood the crucial test 
of every-day life, of common sunlight, of quiet, 
homely ways. 

This glad elasticity of temperament, this radiating 
quality, was partly an inheritance, and was partly 
owing to the influences which had surrounded her 
early life. The Vanes were always at their best 
among each other and around their own ingle-nook. 

Natalie occasionally found herself in these days 
wishing she were rich. Sometimes she would utter 
the wish aloud, and, when she did, the sound of her 
own voice always gave her a little ignoble feeling, as 
though she had uttered something unworthy of her 
best self. But she would at least be honest with her 
own soul. " I love what wealth brings with it," she 
said, — "ease and freedom, beautiful surroundings, 
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and larger opportunities. Yes, I very decidedly wish 
I were rich I Does that prove me less a woman, I 
wonder ! " 

Natalie had never known in her own home any- 
thing of the long wear and tear of poverty. But in 
that atmosphere of simple, refined hospitalities and 
noble thoughts she had been taught to regard econo- 
mies as wholesome and natural. How often she and 
Noel had practised them to buy papa some fine 
, edition of a work he admired, or some choice en- 
graving for mamma, to say nothing of that practice 
of self-denial for the sake of others, less fortunate 
than themselves, which was the habit of the house- 
hold. 

In these days, too, especially as the summer began 
to wear late, Andrew Thorndike would often go and 
stand for awhile before the portrait of that dead wife, 
which hung in the alcove. " Poor Ellen ! " he 
would say to himself, drawing a sigh as the memo- 
ries of his youth came up to him. Then he would 
take a cigar and go out on the piazza, and, as he 
walked in the gathering evening, a fair face would 
slowly dawn on his thoughts, until it seemed to walk 
beside him. But the face, with its crown of auburn 
hair, its shining brown eyes, and its sweet, proud 
young lips, was not Ellen's. 

So, unconsciously to each, Natalie Vane was 
weaving a spell about this strong, self-assertive 
man, whose foothold in the world was so firm, who 
knew so clearly what he wanted and the way to 
attain it. If by any chance she was absent from the 
table, the meal seemed a dreary sort of affair. He 
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liked to come suddenly upon the young, graceful 
figure about the house or in the grounds, and to go 
off laughing at some gay little thrust which was sure 
to end the few minutes' talk. 

And if Alsey happened to overhear this she was 
likely to add, when he was beyond earahot : 

" O Miss Vane, that was just splendid ! I do love 
to have you take down uncle Andrew; you do it so 
cleverly ! " 

" I never thought of taking him down, Alsey," 
Natalie would reply, half provoked at herself and 
wondering why her intercourse with this man seemed 
fated to take the form of a jest. 

"I know you didn't — that is the best of it," 
Alsey would answer. "But you see," dropping her 
voice to a confidential key, "uncle Andrew does 
think he is just the Grand Mogul ! " 

Miss Vane could not help laughing at Alsey's 
acuteness. This robust, masterful manhood im- 
pressed and interested her. But ideality must be 
the very breath of life to any love which Natalie 
Vane could ever feel. She could not invest this 
hard, practical nature with any charm of romance. 
Andrew Thorndike's growing interest in Miss Vane 
might have struck an observer. Natalie did not sus- 
pect that it had any other meaning than a cordial 
liking for his niece's friend. 

And, with all his shrewdness and dominant person- 
ality, it never once crossed Andrew Thorndike's 
mind that, however much she might be thrown in 
his society, however kindly and grateful might be 
her feeling for him, there was that in himself which 
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would always prevent his being dangerous to Miss 
Vane's heart or imagination. 

After a season of unusual quiet there was once 
more company at Oak Glades. This time it was a 
descent of young girls about Alsey's age. They had 
been staying at one of the great hotels and had per- 
suaded their elders to allow them to visit their young 
friend " and have a good time all by themselves." 

There were five of them in all — two from Boston, 
two from New York, and one from San Francisco. 
They were happy young creatures, in the very hey- 
day of bright, careless girlhood. The house and the 
grounds were gay and picturesque with the pretty 
faces and figures, and the echoes everywhere caught 
up their bright voices and peals of laughter. Natalie 
used, sometimes, to compare the group to a company 
of wood-nymphs, who had taken a fancy to disport 
themselves awhile among mortals. The blondes, 
with their golden hair and flower-like bloom, made 
a pretty contrast with the dark-eyed, scarlet-lipped 
brunettes. Alsey's guests, although they were the 
daughters of her uncle's friends, had never met until 
this summer, and, harmonious as the party was, each 
member had, of course, her little private opinion and 
criticism of the provincialism of the other. These- 
were confided in letters to their friends. The New 
Yorkers wrote that the Boston girls were " glorious 
comrades, only a little Bostony^ you know ! " while 
these latter, in their turn, explained that the New 
Yorkei-s " were nice and joUj'^ as they could be, only 
a bit Manhattany^ of course ! " The San Francisco 
girl Wrote that they "were all just splendid, only 
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JEastemt/^ which was n't their fault, after all ; " while 
the rest of the party concurred in the opinion that 
the California girl was ^^ just a darling, although her 
ways were horribly Westemi/!^^ 

Mr. Thorndike was unexpectedly called away the 
day after the young ladies' arrival, and he said to 
Alsey, half in jest, half in earnest : 

" I hope you youngsters won't pull the house down 
about your ears before I get back ! " 

" We will try not to ; but I won 't promise," 
answered Alsey, shaking her golden head saucily at 
him. 

"It was lucky," he thought to himself as he drove 
oif, "that Miss Vane was left among that rattle- 
headed young crew I There was a woman whose 
good looks hadn't turned her brains." 

The morning after Mr. Thorndike left, the girls 
concocted a plan, on a large scale, for the following 
day. This was nothing less than a picnic among the 
woods and bluffs, six miles away. They could ad 
stow themselves in the big beach-wagon. There was 
something in the thought of the wild, lovely, out-of- 
the-way place, where the huckleberries grew thick 
in old pine-woods, and the rocks rose beetling from 
the sea, which, with the spice of adventure about 
the whole thing, at once excited the girls' imagina- 
tions. 

Natalie had not been present at the conclave, but 
when half a dozen girls, flushed and voluble, entered 
her room, she was speedily informed of the decision. 
It was taken for granted she would go with them. 
Alsey would have thought it cruel to refuse, and the 
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girls bad already claimed her for one of tbemselveB 
and voted her " splendid." 

But when Alsey mentioned the locale for the picnic, 
Miss Vane said, in a tone of some surprise : 

" It is a long way off, AUey ; why don't you choose 
a place nearer home ? " 

" That is just the fun of it, Miss Vane. We want 
to start early and have a long drive ; we shall dress 
the wagon with pine-boughs and wildflowers and 
come home singing songs in the twilight. It is to be 
a grand picnic — Jack will build a fire in the woods 
and we shall roast ears of corn. O girls ! " she 
clapped her hands as a new idea struck her, ^^ Shall 
we play we are shepherdesses ? Shall we make believe 
it is the forest of Arden ? " 

There was a chorus of laughter and assent, although 
one of the girls, at least, was conscious of a little 
mistiness regarding Alsey's allusion. She was only 
sure that Shakespeare was at the bottom of it, and 
would have managed to let that fact crop out, if she 
had had a chance. 

Natalie's slight objection on the score of distance 
was easily vanquished. An adventure of this sort 
always had a charm for her. She soon entered with 
eagerness into the programme ; it formed the great 
topic of the day ; there were frequent discussions 
with the housekeeper and cook. Before night all 
the plans had been perfected. 

A little before nine o'clock the next morning the 
great beach-wagon, with its freight of joyous young 
creatures and its well-filled hampers, rolled down the 
drive. It was a perfect day for a picnic. The fog. 
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which had blurred the sunrise, had broken by this 
time. Heaps of shining fleeces lay against the blue ; 
the morning into which they drove was radiant with 
light and dew and color ; the landscape of the Maine 
shore grew wild and hilly as they wound through 
it ; the road led among woods, fragrant with pine and 
cedar, and dipped into dewy, ferny hollows, and then 
climbed the steep, rocky pastures, where they had 
wonderful outlooks of sea and dim outlines of distant 
mountains. All the way they were in a mood of 
riotous merriment, and young voices and gay laughter 
and snatches of bright song wavered about the still, 
old roads in the summer morning. 

Alsey had a habit of breaking out, occasionally, in 
her gayest moments, with some grave little speech. 
Something which she said, suddenly turning to Miss 
Vane, when they were about half way to the Blufife — 
the place where thej'' were to picnic — struck her 
companion at the time, and before that day was over 
each had recalled it : 

" Do you really suppose there can be a wagon-load 
of as happy people in the world as we are this blessed 
minute?" 

The girls laughed, and Natalie bad to join them 
before she could answer : 

" It is difficult to believe there is, Alsey." 

After a little more than two hours' drive they 
reached the "Bluffs," as the bold, picturesque shore 
was called at this point. The rocks frowned, dark 
and beetling, over waves that at one time clung 
about their gianite knees with low songs and soft 
cai-esses, at another, hurled t^iemselves tliere with 
the fierce roar of storming seas. 
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On either side of the " Blufife " lay little, sparkling 
coves, and a coast-line broken by small beaches and 
inlets and tiny green capes. 

Behind these were the woods, coming down almost 
to the shore, with their mystery and fascination, 
their hidden wealth of flowers and berries, of mosses 
and ferns, of dim, brown shadows and soft, broken 
sunlight. 

There is a general likeness among all picnics. 
You can imagine what these girls would be likely to 
make of this one. They were wild and glad as the 
small creatures that haunted the woods. In their 
summer-day's freedom, and in the midst of that lav- 
ish beauty of sea and shore, of rocks and woods, the 
savage instinct, which lies somewhere at bottom with 
all of us, came to the surface. 

You would have thought those well-bred young 
ladies might have been gypsies by the way they 
climbed and scampered about the rocks and played 
hide-and-seek in the woods. 

Dan, — Mr. Thornd ike's coachman, — a stolid-faced, 
heavily-built young Englishman, — was the only ser- 
vant they had brought with tliem. He made a fire 
of pine boughs, where they roasted the corn with 
infinite fun. He unloaded the hampers, and they 
laid their lunch on a little square carpet of grass. 
What appetites, keen with youth and health and 
exercise, they brought to that greenwood feast ! 
Each one of the half-dozen girls positively affirmed 
she had never tasted so delicious a meal. " Mrs. Bell's 
sweet-cream was the very nectar, her cake the am- 
brosia, of the gods." 
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Natalie enjoyed it all in a little less riotous way 
than those madcap girls ; still, the spirit of the time 
and place made every nerve in her frame tingle with 
pleasure. The girls discussed her when she went 
away with much the same adjectives that Alsey used 
when she talked of Miss Vane. 

For she did leave them a while about the middle 
of the afternoon. She wanted to have a little quiet 
time by herself, and while the young people were on 
a hunt for mosses and ferns and the low, wild growth 
of the woods, Natalie stole off among the pines to a 
little, green, shady nook which she had come across 
in her rambles that morning. It was hardly more 
than a dimple in the slope that ran down to one of 
the tiny coves on either side of the Bluflfe. It was 
just a little, green cradle, Natalie thought, as she 
threw herself down among the shadows on the soft 
pine-needles. By turning her head slightly on one 
side she could see the little, sparkling cove — its 
waves blue in the sunlight — and a small row-boat, 
which lay on the sand close to the water, with the 
oars on one side. The boat was the last thing she 
saw before she drew in her head and settled herself 
down among the brown shadows. 

Natalie had brought the last Atlantic with her. 
She was reading one of its serials. The dramatic 
power and pathos of the story wrought their spell on 
her, and she soon ceased to listen to the voices of the 
girls, or to see the shadows as they flickered over her 
page. The talk and the laughter grew fainter in the 
distance as the young people wandered farther away. 
She had a dim notion that they were climbing about 
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the rocks, as somebody had proposed doing after 
lunch. She had lain in that green nest for half an 
hour, perhaps, when she heard a cry ; it rose sharp 
and swift through the warm stillness ; it broke from 
several voices ; it was full of an unutterable horror. 

Natalie leaped to her feet with white lips. She 
dashed out of her green covert. Where the trees 
widened she dipped her head to get a view of the 
rocks. She knew where that sound had come from. 

The first glance took iu the five huddled, cowering 
creatures on the small, round platform of rock which 
crowned the bluff. They seemed frozen into stone ; 
they saw something below — something that had 
fallen there. Natalie shot a second glance over the 
crouching figures. Alsey's was not among them. 
Then she knew 1 

** O my God ! my God ! " cried Natalie Vane. 

For an instant she staggered. Everything whirled 
about her. Then, in a flash, with her native instinct 
of helpfulness, she was rushing blindly across the 
slope, among the thick poplars and birches. Did her 
swift feet touch- the ground? She only knew she 
was making for the point where she could get a full 
view of the bluff. 

She came out of the woods a little above the cove. 
One glance told the whole story. It was an awful 
sight. It would have made the heart of the strongest 
man grow faint within him. Half way down that 
dark, beetling height hung a slight young figure. 
Alsey Faxon had gone over the precipice! 

This fell, with a very slight incline, nearly two 
hundred feet to the sea. It was, for the most part. 
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bare and smooth, but there were occasional fissures 
where small bushes grew, and, in a few places, a cedar 
or pine had managed to thrust its roots into a crevice 
and draw sufficient life from the scant soil to shoot 
up slender and green against the gray rocks. In 
that awful moment, when Alsey Faxon found she 
had lost her balance and was going down the slip- 
pery height, she had clutched at some of these 
bushes. They had partly broken her fall. She had 
caught with wild desperation at the pine-sapling 
which came in her way, and which was fifty feet 
below the summit. She was a light weight, and, 
when her arms grasped the slender trunk, it held 
her. Just below the pine was a slight projection — 
a narrow shelf of rock a few inches wide — but it 
afiforded a scant rest for Alsey's feet, and saved her 
from beariug her whole weight, except for the first 
few moments, on the pine-sapling. 

There the girl hung, between the sky and the sea ; 
and* the slight tree, and the narrow shelf of rock, 
that might crumble any instant, and was so small 
that a sea-gull, alighting there with outstretched 
wings, would have covered it, were all that lay be- 
tween her and death. 

The poor girl's shriek had mingled with her com- 
panions' when she went over the bluff, but since that 
awful moment she had not uttered a sound. She 
knew if she once cried out her hold would loosen, 
and she would go down, down, into those cruel waves 
that were shouldering about the rocks. She dared 
not look at them. She kept her eyes closed, for the 
most part. The surf seemed like the great white 
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teeth of the devouring monster that was waiting for 
her below. If she looked at the water, she feared it 
would draw her with a power she could not resist to 
its cold, deadly arms. 

Alsey clung with the desperate instinct of life to 
the tree — to the shelf of rock. If she could have 
seen herself as the others did, she would have 
dropped off the next instant, from sheer horror. 

There was not a house within two miles. There 
had been some trouble with one of the horse's feet, 
and Dan had gone off with it to the nearest black- 
smith's. Had he been at hand, it is doubtful 
whether the crisis would not have paralyzed him. 

Natalie took in the whole peril with one flashing 
glance. Between her and Alsey was the little cove, 
and the sheer, slippery height. It would be certain 
death to attempt to reach her on that side. 

Then Natalie's eyes fell on the small boat rocking 
on the waves close to the sand, as the tide slowly 
crept up. There were the oars, too. She had 
learned how to use them years ago, on a quiet little 
river where she and Noel had many a row. Ordina- 
rily she would have thought it madness to go out 
alone to sea, but this was no time to shrink because 
of her own peril. Natalie's thoughts came in flashes. 
She knew that Alsey's life hung upon seconds. 
There was a chance that the other side of the bluff 
was not so steep as the one on which she stood. 
There might be some slight foothold there. There 
was but one way to learn. She must row past the 
rock to the cove on the other side. In a moment 
she was rushing down to the water. She seized the 
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oars, she leaped into the boat; she set out on the 
sea, and then, for the first time, the pallid, shivering 
girls on the summit caught sight of her. One or 
two had gone into hysterics. The others had fallen 
on the ground, too benumbed to do anything but 
stare with fascinated horror at the figure hanging 
fifty feet below them. 

Natalie swept off under the rocks. Her eyes 
pierced the dark slope. They took in every small 
projection, every slight crevice, every broken surface. 
The coves were less than a quarter of a mile apart, 
and the boat was hardly three minutes in passing the 
bluff. Twice during the passage Natalie had shouted 
up to Alsey, " Hold on 1 I am coming to save you ! " 
The words rang out brave above the swift, flashing 
oars, but the lips were ashen white that uttered 
them. 

Natalie sprung out as the boat grounded on the 
sand; she started for the bluff. Then the girls on 
the platform above saw what she meant. They 
looked at each other with a new, speechless terror. 
There would be two to drown now ! 

It would, of course, have been impossible for Na- 
talie Vane to scale that precipice in cool blood. Her 
nerves would have failed her had she paused to 
think. 

It was much in her favor now, that she was light 
and agile of limb ; that her outdoor training had 
been a good deal like a boy's. Her father had been 
proud that his little girl could climb a tree or walk 
a narrow ledge with steady eyes. 

It is impossible to tell how she made that perilous 
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ascent. She crept and climbed, she sidled and*leaped, 
and went steady and swift up the steep. Her dart- 
ing glance saw what must be avoided — took in every 
slight, rocky stair, every slender bush, every small 
fissure that could give her a moment's scant foothold. 
So, husbanding her very breath, conscious of no fear 
in the strong purpose that mastered soul and body, 
she made her way up the bluff. We all know how 
people, in some stress of their lives, have worked mir- 
acles ; but afterward, they could never tell how they 
did it. 

Natalie did not once call to Alsey ; she would not 
waste lier least strength in word or sign ; but all the 
time the girl knew who was coming, though she 
dared not move her head to look; but the thought 
gave strength to the tired arms and the cramped 
feet to keep their hold a little longer. 

It seemed such a long time — it was, in reality, 
only a very few minutes — when a low voice said, 
very softly : 

" Alsey, I am here ! " 

The girl opened her eyes and saw Miss Vane 
standing a few feet below her. She could not speak. 

The voice was low and very quiet that spoke again, 
but it was that of one under some terrible tension : 

" Will you listen ? Will you trust me ? Will you 
promise to do just as I say ? " 

"Yes." 

"When I say *Come,* you must drop. I shall 
catch you; I shall hold you fast. Don't fear any- 
thing; only — you know what the word is to be?" 

"Yes." 
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There was a little silence. The waves dashed be- 
low, and the surf glittered like cruel, hungry teeth. 
The pallid girls on the summit instinctively closed 
their eyes. 

"Cornel" 

The voice was keyed almost to a whisper, as 
though the speaker grudged even the breath it must 
take to utter the word. Alsey gave one long shiver. 
A moment later, she loosened her hold of the creak- 
ing pine. They were not white, hungry waves — 
they were warm, soft arms that closed around her. 

The girls knew that something had fallen. Two 
or three involuntarily put their fingers to their ears 
to shut out the sound of the splashing waters; others 
shrieked and hid their faces in the grass; but the 
sound did not come. 

Natalie's frame bent and quivered in every fibre as 
the swift weight fell upon it, but it did not give way. 
There was no time to be lost ; the slight ledge on 
which they both stood, and which she had marked as 
the last point in the ascent, might crumble at any 
moment. If they must drown now, it would be to- 
gether. 

With a common impulse, each put her cheek down 
to the other; there was a common feeling in their 
hearts, too. 

" But we are not going to drown, dear ! " exclaimed 
Miss Vane, suddenly, as though she knew what was 
passing in Alsey's mind. " I don't believe God has 
let me come so far for nothing ! " 

The care for Alsey increased, of course, the peril of 
the return. Natalie had, however, gained one great 
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advantage in her knowledge of the way. She went 
first, planting her feet carefully on the slippery preci- 
pice, forcing the frightened child to follow her. Some- 
times this could not be done ; Natalie was compelled 
to lift Alsey by main force over some sheer descent ; 
then, again, she had to let go the girl's hand and pre- 
vail on her to spring alone to some broken stair 
of rock which her own feet had seemed barely to 
graze. It was a frightful way ! They were fighting 
for their lives. A false step would be death ; they 
both instinctively avoided glancing at the water. 

Overhead a breathless, shuddering group watched 
the pair. The way was not &r to go — less than a 
quarter of a mile — and the worst peril was over 
when they had crossed the first half of the distance. 
How they did this must remain a wonder with each 
to her dying day. 

When they reached the cove, the girls, sobbing and 
trembling, were there to meet them. Alsey Faxon 
dropped down in a dead faint as soon as her feet 
touched the sands. 

Natalie Vane sank on her knees, too, and buried 
her face in her hands ; but it was to thank God that 
she had gone up His rocks, that she had come back 
bringing the child with her. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

SOME REACTIONS. 

XN the twilight the beach-wagon wound through 
-*- the drive at Oak Glades. It was not gay with 
green boughs and wreaths of wild flowers, as had 
been projected ; there were no joyous young voices, 
no bursts of laughter, no outbreaks of song, like 
those which had filled the air when the party — so 
hushed and silent now — rode, with loud merriment, 
through the summer morning. 

When Alsey, after they had bathed her temples 
with cold water, recovered from her faint and could 
sit up again. Miss Vane rose, turned, and looked at 
the bluff, which stood dark and beetling over the 
waves. She saw the way she had gone and the awful 
peril of it ; she saw the pine-sapling to which Alsey 
had clung, and she knew that beneath was the nar- 
row shelf of rock that had helped to bear her 
weight. 

As she gazed, everything suddenly grew black 
about her ; she felt herself falling ; she recovered her 
balance with a mighty effort. 

When Dan returned with the horse he found a 
white-faced group on the sands of the little cove. 
His young mistress lay with her head in Miss Vane's 
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lap, while the others were gathered about them — 
one or two chafing the girl's limbs, but all greeting 
him with strained, scared eyes. 

'^Something has happened, ma'am?" said the 
stolid, sturdy-limbed young Englishman, as his gaze 
went over the group and then rested on Miss Vane. 

^^ Yes, Dan, something has happened ; Miss Alsey 
has had a fall ; but," her lips quivering, " we won't 
relate that now. You must get the wagon ready 
at once ; we all want to go home." 

That was all Dan knew of the terrible drama of 
the afternoon when the beach-wagon drew up to the 
piazza at Oak Glades. 

The housekeeper met them at the front door — 
she was a buxom-faced, bustling, black-eyed woman, 
with a little, trim figure. Natalie and Alsey had a 
liking for her. 

" Why, you look as though you had all come from 
a funeral instead of a picnic ! " she said, in her 
frank, cheery way, as the young people alighted — she 
fancied they were all worn out with the pleasure and 
excitement of the day ; " But I have a capital supper, 
piping hot, for you ; it will set you all up again." 

Miss Vane felt that the blind ignorance of tliis 
speech was the highest wisdom. These young, 
shaken things needed something to take their 
thoughts away from the horror they had been 
through. Some touch of wholesome, every-day life 
would do that as nothing else could. So she an- 
swered, with the lightest tone she could command : 

" That is the thing we want most in the world at 
this moment, Mrs. Bell — one of your suppers. We 
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are all worn out, and, to tell the truth, have had 
some trouble to-day." 

^^ I hope it was nothing serious," said Mrs. Bell, as 
her black eyes went over the group, and this time she 
was struck with their grave, pale faces. 

" Whatever it was, we are all back safe and sound, 
as you see. Come, girls; let us try Mrs. Bell's 
supper." She drew her arm around Alsey, and led 
the way to the dining-room. 

" O Miss Vane ! I can't — I can't go in there I " 
exclaimed Alsey, suddenly, quivering in every fibre 
and drawing back from her friend. The terror had 
not left her eyes. 

" You will not leave me, Alsey ! I need you. No- 
body can help me forget what we have been through 
if you do not," said Natalie, in a low, half-pleading, 
half-caressing tone. 

She knew how to strike the right chord. Alsey 
did not say a word, but she drew close to her friend 
and walked into the dining-room. 

The result proved Natalie was right. The familiar 
scene, the quiet supper, all had their effect. The 
girls' nerves began to react from the shock they had 
undergone. Some color came back to pale cheeks, 
and once a little ghost of a smile dawned on Alsey's 
lips. 

Dan's story, meagre as it was, combined with her 
own observations, satisfied Mrs. Bell that something 
serious had happened. She got her young house- 
hold off to bed as early as possible, and they were 
soon locked in the sound, blessed sleep of young 
girlhood — all but Alsey, who lay awake with wide, 
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scared eyes, until almost midnight, and could not 
bear to have Natalie leave her bedside. 

When Mrs. Bell went to Miss Vane's chamber she 
found that young woman pacing her room. 

" Miss Vane," she said, simply, " I have come to 
you to learn all about it." 

Natalie told the story briefly. She dwelt on her 
own share in it lightly as possible, but for all that 
Mrs. Bell's face was as white as her own before she 
was through. 

" And you saved her life 1 I see that. What will 
her uncle say when he comes to know, Miss Vane ! " 
cried the little woman, her black eyes blind with 
teai-s. 

" I did not think — I only felt there was nobody 
else to do it," faltered Natalie. " O Mrs. Bell ! " she 
cried out, sharply, a moment later, " I want to forget 
it. Don't let us talk any more about it." 

" You must go to bed and to sleep as fast as you 
can," exclaimed the little woman, briskly ; and she 
did not leave Miss Vane that night until she tucked 
the sheets about her in a way that made Natalie think 
of her own mother. 

Young, healthy nerves react swiftly from any 
shock. That night's long sleep proved a blessed 
tonic to mind and body. The girls woke next 
morning very much their old selves — a little sub- 
dued, of course, and not eager for any fresh ad- 
ventures. 

But the night had given a certain remoteness to 
the scene of the day before, and the young tongues 
were loosened now. They could talk of but one 
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thing. The whole group lived over the scene 
from the moment when Alsey, leaning over the 
edge of the bluff to reach a spray of wild flowers 
that struck her fancy, lost her balance, mitil they 
rejoined her in the cove. In the drama of that 
dreadful quarter of an hour, Natalie's rdle was made 
much more vivid to Mrs. Bell than when she heard 
the story from the young woman's own lips. 

Alsey's cheeks kept their paleness ; she complained 
of various bruises. It seemed a miracle that the girl 
had escaped so lightly. Her nerves did not react 
from the shock they had experienced as readily as 
her companions'. Her eyes had lost some of their 
terror, but did not regain their natural look. She 
was disinclined to talk of her accident, although her 
guests, with the thoughtlessness of youth, were con- 
stantly bringing it up in her presence. 

Mr. Thorndike returned late in the afternoon. He 
found the young people on the piazza. His niece was 
stretched on one of the lounges. Miss Vane had 
gone to her own room. 

" So, here you are 1 " he saluted Alsey and her com- 
panions, in his jovial, off-hand way. " I 'm delighted 
to return and find you all well, and the house still 
standing. My dear young ladies, I hope j'ou have 
had a jolly time in my absence." 

There was a rather awkward silence. Then one of 
the New York girls replied : " We went off on a pic- 
nic yesterday, Mr. Thorndike;" and, not seeing her 
way clear from that point, she wished she had held 
her tongue. 

^^ I used to think a picnic was fine fun in my green 
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and salad days," answered the gentleman ; and then 
he noticed that his niece was pale, that she had not 
risen from the lounge, and that she was holding him 
by his coat-sleeve. " Has anything happened to you, 
Alsey?" he asked, suddenly. 

She burst out into violent sobbing. " I can't tell 
him — oh! I can't!" she cried, piteously. 

At that instant Mrs. Bell happened to appear on 
the scene. 

There was a simultaneous cry from the girls — 
" You must tell him all about it, Mrs. Bell." 

But it could not be done in the midst of that volu- 
ble crowd. 

" Mr. Thorndike, will you please to come inside," 
said the housekeeper, with a serious face. 

He rose ; he was quite puzzled by this time. He 
gave Alsey a doubtful, anxious glance. She answered 
it — "Yes, do go with her, uncle Andrew." 

Half an hour later, Mr. Thorndike knew all the 
housekeeper did. She related the story as she had it 
from Miss Vane's own lips, with the girls' vivid sup- 
plement. 

He walked the room ; he grew white as he listened. 
** Little goose ! " he muttered, the strong man trying 
to mask his feeling under a show of anger. " Had 
she no more sense than to risk her foolish little neck 
on the edge of that precipice? So, if it hadn't 
been for Miss Vane " 

" You would not have found your niece here when 
you came back, Mr. Thorndike!" the housekeeper 
concluded for him. 

When he returned to the piazza he found the girls 
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in a close group about Alsey. She had grown calmer 
in the interval ; still, she awaited her uncle's return 
with a good deal of trepidation. 

He went to her, seated himself on the lounge, and 
she laid her head on his breast ; and when he thought 
how near all that bright young gold had come to lying 
still under the hurrying waves, the strong man's heart 
was very full. " My little girl ! " he said, and he put 
his arm about her. No one who saw that scene will 
forget it. 

"O, uncle Andrew, please don't talk about it — 
please don't," broke out Alsey, with an imploring ges- 
ture. " I can't bear it — oh ! I can't, just yet ! " Her 
voice rose almost to a shriek ; her limbs quivered. 

" We won't say a word about it, Alsey," replied her 
uncle, with that touch of tenderness which gives to a 
resolute voice a peculiar power. 

Then he turned the talk into other channels, and 
made the girls join him, and before long silvery 
peals of laughter broke out from the group on 
the piazza. They reached Miss Vane in her own 
room, where she had been trying to get a nap. But 
whenever she fell into a doze she would see the dread- 
ful rocks towering over her and the glitter of the 
waves below, and start up in sudden terror. 

When she met Mr. Thorndike at supper he held 
her hand. " You have saved the most precious thing 
to me on earth. Miss Vane," he said. 

"Oh! don't talk about it, Mr. Thorndike," ex- 
claimed Natalie, with a look and gesture which was 
very much like Alsey's. " I want to put it all away 
from me — to forget it ever happened." 
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He looked at her sharply. He noticed that she, 
too, was pale. He did not wonder that her nerves 
were shaken as well as Alsey's. He contented him- 
self with saying : 

" I shall respect your wishes now ; but you must 
allow me to recur to this matter at another time." 

They all did their best to make the supper agree- 
able. The evening that followed was a pleasant one, 
enlivened by music, as some of the girls played pretty 
airs and others sang ballads. Miss Vane related some 
bright little stories that made the girls laugh. That 
was to be their last evening at Oak Glades, and every 
one desired it should leave a pleasant memory. 

The next day, after he had seen his young guests 
off, Mr. Thorndike did a characteristic thing. He 
made Dan drive him over to the Bluffs. He was 
resolved to see for himself just what Alsey's peril had 
been, and just what Miss Vane had risked when she 
went to her rescue. He was not acquainted with the 
locality, and he still entertained a lurking doubt lest 
the imaginations of all connected with the affair had 
not made them exaggerate the peril. 

He had had the tale again from the lips of Alsey's 
friends, who, when he questioned them, were not so 
reticent as the principal actors had been. Their story 
differed in no essential feature from that of the house- 
keeper's. " I will see for myself," said Andrew Thorn- 
dike. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when 
they reached the BlufiBs. It was just about that time, 
too, that the accident took place. 

Mr. Thorndike found the boat rocking on the waves 
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of the cove close to the sands. Nobody had used it 
since Natalie leaped from it to the beach, two days 
before. 

Mr. Thorndike sprang into the skiff, seized the oars 
that were lying there, and, shouting to Dan to stay 
with the horses, he rowed past the rocks ; he gazed up 
at the steep height ; he saw the pine sapling waving 
its green plumes, and below, the bit of granite shelf 
to which Alsey had clung ; he saw the way that Na- 
talie Vane had gone to save her. He leaned a moment 
on his oars ; his keen eyes swam in tears. 

Andrew Thorndike was not a man of imagination ; 
yet at that moment he saw, with intense vividness, 
the young girl clinging to the tree and the slender, 
lithe figure groping its way to her ; but where had 
the feet been planted, and how had they crept along 
the slippery rocks? How had the two ever come 
back alive ? 

" It was a plucky thing to do, sir," remarked Dan, 
when his master returned to the buggy. 

" Plucky ! " exclaimed Mr. Thorndike, " It was he- 
roic ! It was sublime 1 I don't believe there is an- 
other woman in the world who would have dared 
what she did." 

He charged Dan to tell nobody where they had 
been that afternoon. He meant himself to inform 
Miss Vane, only he would choose his own time and 
way. 

But it was plain enough that nobody had exagger- 
ated the peril. " Exaggerated 1 one could n't do that 
if he tried." 

During his drive home, Mr. Thorndike resolved 
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not to tell his niece — at least for the present — of 
his visit to the Bluffs. His new sense of the peril 
she had escaped made him doubly anxious that she 
should forget it. 

On the evening of that day, as Miss Vane went up- 
staii-8 for the night, something struck her with a deathly 
coldness from head to foot. She had not been herself 
since the accident; she had fought her weakness 
bravely, and managed to suppress all signs of it while 
the young people remained. But her nerves were 
terribly shaken ; her nights were sleepless or haunted 
by fearful dreams ; the long repression which she had 
imposed on herself told heavily on the young, healthy 
frame at last. 

That night, as she ascended the stairs in the dusk, 
Mr. Thomdike watched her from the hall below. She 
wore a white dress. She made him think of a moon- 
beam gliding up the staircase. It was probably the 
most poetic fancy that had ever visited his imagina- 
tion. When she reached her room she hardly realized 
where she was ; her brain felt on fire ; she half imag- 
ined herself a little child again, and that her mother's 
low, soothing voice was saying: 

" Now, Natalie, you must get into bed at once ; you 
must lie still and go to sleep. Everything will be 
right in the morning." 

It was a little before midnight when a cry of ex- 
ceeding terror rang through the house. Mr. Thorn- 
dike was sitting in his library with a guest, with whom 
he was discussing some intricate business matters. 
The gentlemen sprang to their feet, thinking of house- 
breakers. As they reached the staircase the sharp cry 
rang out again : 
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" Hold on ! hold on I " the voice shouted this time, 
" I am coming to save you I " 

Then Mr. Thorndike recognized the voice — it was 
Miss Vane's. He rushed to her room ; he met Mrs. 
Bell at tjie door ; she ran to Natalie's chamber when 
she heard the first cry; she found the youug woman 
sitting up in bed, her arms outstretched, her eyes 
wild ; she kept going over with the same words — 
sometimes they rose to a shriek, as in that one which 
had summoned the household ; she was evidently liv- 
ing over the scene at the Bluffs. 

'* What the devil," began Mr. Thorndike, as 

his housekeeper appeared in the doorway. 

She did not wait for him to finish the question. A 
few words put him in possession of the main facts. 
B}'^ this time the stir had aroused Alsey, who rushed 
into the hall with a scared face. 

" She must not come in here ; will you please see 
to that?" said Mrs. Bell to Mr. Thorndike as she dis- 
appeared in Natalie's chamber. 

Fortunately the housekeeper was the sort of woman 
to deal with a crisis like the present. She had been 
secretly anxious about Miss Vane for days ; there was 
a look in her eyes the woman did not like ; she feared 
that Natalie had miscalculated her strength when she 
taxed it so sternly to repress all signs of emotion. 

" If she could only give way, and have a good, old- 
fashioned cry," the little, black-eyed housekeeper said 
to herself sometimes, shaking her head dubiously. 

Mr. Thorndike sent at once for the doctor, but he 
was absent, and would not return until morning. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Bell took matters into her own hands, 
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succeeded in making Natalie realize where she was, 
and persuaded her to take a sleeping-draught. 

In the morning the doctor appeared, to whom Mr, 
Thorndike related the cause of Miss Vane's illness. 
She was in a profound sleep when he went to her 
chamber, and he would not allow her to be disturbed ; 
he thought the crisis of the night had probably saved 
her from a brain-fever ; he predicted that his patient 
would awake greatly improved in mind and body, but, 
if that were not the case, left orders that he should 
be summoned at once. 

The doctor's predictions proved true. Natalie 
awoke late in the forenoon quite her old self. 
Mrs. Bell, following the physician's directions, would 
not allow her to leave her bed until he removed the 
interdict, which he did when he arrived late in the 
day. Miss Vane could hardly forgive herself for the 
illness of the night before ; but the doctor gravely 
assured her that she should be very thankful to it, as 
it had saved her from something more serious. 

Mr. Thorndike showed every solicitude for his 
guest ; and it was certainly wholesome for Alsey that 
anxiety for her friend took her thoughts away from 
herself at this time. She hovered about the bedside, 
full of talk and eager to be helpful ; but they both 
avoided any allusion to the cause of Natalie's illness, 
though they knew it must be uppermost in the minds 
of both. Miss Vane's fine constitution carried her 
over the crisis, and in two or three days she was, to 
use her own expression, ^^as good as new." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN INTERIOB AND WHAT CAME OP IT. 

XN all the world there could have been no woman 
-*- more heart-free than Natalie Vane when she came 
to Oak Glades. She had had lovers, or those who 
fancied they were, and some of these had, in her days 
of young romance, stirred her fancy ; but the feeling 
had gone no deeper ; and whenever she recalled, after 
the manner of women, those passing interests, she 
was conscious of an unutterable thankfulness at all 
the possibilities of an unhappy marriage which she 
had escaped. 

But she was not, like Alsey, an inexperienced girl 
of sixteen, and the increasing attentions which Mr. 
Thorndike lavished on his guest at this time, and 
the attraction which her society evidently had for 
him, might have aroused some suspicions in Natalie's 
mind had she not attributed all these to his grateful 
sense of what she had done for Alsey. Indeed, it 
was natural, Miss Vane reflected, that he should feel 
that strongly — that it should give her a fresh inter- 
est in his eyes. 

Natalie, too, had had the inestimable blessing of a 
sensible mother. Mrs. Vane had that fine, swift sym- 
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pathy which always makes the man or woman who 
possesses it the recipient of other experiences. Young 
hearts, especially, brought some secret burden to Mrs. 
Vane, and went away lightened and cheered by her 
insight and sympathy. But the knowledge she thus 
gained often embodied itself in some advice or warn- 
ing to the young people with whom she was most in- 
timate. She had said to these, as well as to her own 
daughter, " Make it a rule, my dear, not to suppose 
because a man shows you some attention that he is 
in love with you. He may be that and he may not, 
but if he is, and wants to marry you, he will certainly 
find a way to tell you so. If you only knew how 
much pain and mortification many a girl would have 
been spared had she heeded this bit of common* 
sense ! " 

Natalie had "heeded" it. That, perhaps, partly 
explained her not seeing Mr. Thorndike's manner 
toward herself in a different light. 

One morning, less than a fortnight after the scene 
at the Blufife, Mr. Thorndike entered a little alcove 
which opened out of the sitting-room, and threw him- 
self into a low easy-chair. He had just returned from 
his walk about the grounds, and was a little flushed 
with the heat, as the morning was sultry. 

He had not been seated more than two or three 
minutes in the restful coolness when Miss Vane en- 
tered the sitting-room, her arms filled with flowers, of 
which she had just rifled beds and rockeries. She 
laid these on the table, tossed her shade-hat on a 
chair, and then, bringing some large vases from the 
mantel and smaller things from the stands and 
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brackets about the room, she proceeded to dress these 
with flowers, unconscious of the proximity of her 
host. 

Mr. Thorndike could see her plainly through the 
half-drawn portidres, which kept him in the shadow ; 
and it was so pretty a sight that any man would have 
been pardoned for availing himself of it. Natalie 
wore a white morning-dress, with a frilling of soft 
lace at her throat. There was a good deal of truth in 
what Alsey said, that, ^^ No matter what dress Miss 
Vane had on, it always seemed the one in the whole 
world for her at that particular moment." 

She made her backgrounds of cool, feathery ferns, 
and trailed creepers and light green things among her 
sweet-breathed roses, and glowing geraniums, and all 
her wealth of summer bloom. As she worked she mur- 
mured snatches of old songs and bits of ballads to 
herself, that reminded one of a bird that sings for 
gladness of heart in some blossoming thicket. She 
had not a voice of large range, but it was fine and 
clear, and it floated sweetly about the stillness. She 
went back and forth from the mantel to the table with 
light, graceful movements. Her sleeves fell back and 
showed the snowy, glancing wrists and arms. They 
had a thousand pretty feminine motions, as she wound 
the twine and snipped the stems. Then she moved 
back, poising her head a little on one side, to survey 
the effect of her work, darting quickly forward the 
next moment to change a flower where a false tone 
had struck her fine sense of color. She laid a tribute 
on all the bric-a-brac that she could crowd with flow- 
ers. She trailed her vines about the plaques and 
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brackets ; she made all the great room glad with the 
sweet breath and the gay blooms of summer. 

The man behind the portidres watched all this with 
keen, pleased eyes. The feminine grace of the whole 
scene, its subtle associations and suggestions appealed 
to him. His heart grew soft under that womanly 
spell. Thoughts of his own youth, of his dead mother 
and sister and wife crowded on him. 

A home of his own, with this young, lovely woman 
for its mistress, dawned on the mental vision of An- 
drew Thomdike. It had, unconsciously to himself, 
been approaching for weeks, but this was the first 
time it had risen clear above his mental horizon. 
Was not this the woman he had been waiting for ? 

As he asked himself this question a girlish voice 
floated down the staircase. ^ Miss Vane, Miss Vane, 
where are you ? " 

" In the sitting-room, Alsey," replied Natalie, as 
she completed her work by illuminating a group of 
dark ferns with a torch of gladiolus. 

An instant later Alsey broke into the room. 

^^ I was wondering what had become of you,*' she 
exclaimed. ^ I have been buried in the most delight- 
ful story in the last St. Nicholas^ and just now started 
to find you. O, Miss Vane ! " — as she caught sight 
of the flowers — " how lovely 1 " 

" I hope so," replied Natalie. " I have been at work 
over these for the last hour.'' 

Alsey went about from one place to another with 
effusive delight and praise. 

^^ Nobody can do such things with flowers as you. 
Miss Vane." 
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" Take care, or *my peacock vein will rise ! ' ** said 
Natalie, half gayly, half seriously. " What a paragon 
I should imagine myself if I swallowed half your 
praises," 

**They are true — every syllable,*' replied Alsey, 
emphatically. She put her face down to the flowei-s 
once more, and then exclaimed — ** Now for a draw- 
ing lesson, and afterward a drive. Come ! " 

It was a relief to Mr. Thorndike when they left 
the room together. It would have been awkward to 
have Alsey discover him behind the portidres and to 
be convicted of surreptitiously watching Miss Vane 
all this time. 

But as he rose up, he said to himself, in very much 
the tone with which he often announced some im- 
portant business decision — ^ I am going to ask that 
woman to be my wife." 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN AFTEBKOON WITH A CLIMAX. 

npWO days later, Alsej Faxon went to an archery 
■^ party. She was in higher spirits at lunch than 
she had been since the scene at the Bluff. She 
rattled on in her old, gay fashion to her uncle and 
Miss Vane. The target-shooting was to come off in 
the grounds of a quiet summer hostelry, six miles 
away. It was to be quite a grand affair, Alsey said. 
Some fellows from Harvard would be there. It 
would put them on their mettle, for they would meet 
girls who had carried off the prize at more than one 
shooting. 

It was pleasant to the two who listened to hear 
the happy laughter and see the rose-red in the cheeks 
again. 

Miss Vane went out on the piazza to see Alsey off. 

** I just hope you won't have so good a time all by 
yourself that you will be glad you did n't come with 
me," said the girl, with a slight pout, as she seated 
herself in the phaeton. 

She had at first insisted on her friend's accompany- 
ing her ; but Natalie had begged to be excused. She 
was not in a mood for a party of gay young people 
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that afternoon — she could hardly have explained 
why to herself. 

She was returning to her room, and the prospect 
of some quiet hours with her books was looking 
very attractive, when she met Mr. Thomdike at the 
foot of the staircase. He accosted her at once with 
the kindly, familiar tone which had now become his 
habit with her: 

"Ah, here you are, Miss Vane I I was looking 
out for you. I have a favor to ask." 

**What can it possibly be, Mr. Thomdike?" she 
inquired, rather suspecting he would propose a game 
— croquet or lawn-tennis. 

'^ I should like to have the pleasure of a horseback 
ride with you this afternoon. We will start about 
four o^clock. The exercise is just what you need to 
bring a little livelier color to your cheeks. The day 
is perfect, too. Will you give me this pleasure ? " 

The question took her a little by surprise. She 
had frequently been out driving or rowing with Mr. 
Thomdike, but this was the first time he had invited 
her to go alone with him. Tet Natalie could hardly 
have found a reason for hesitating, even if a horse- 
back ride had not been immensely attractive to her. 

A little brief talk followed after she had promised 
to go, and then Natalie went upstairs to her room, 
feeling grateful to her host for this invitation. It 
showed a care on his part which made her doubt 
whether she had always done him quite justice in her 
thoughts. 

At the time appointed Miss Vane came out on the 
piazza* Mr. Thomdike was awaiting her. As she 
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came toward him the admiration in his eyes deepened 
the radiant bloom under the riding-hat. 

** By George, Alsey was right ! She would be a 
match for any princess," the man said to himself, as 
he assisted Miss Vane to mount Brownie, and then 
vaulted on Pluto, a great, splendidly-built saddle* 
horse, black as night. 

The gentleman turned to his companion. 

"I promised you a brisk canter, Miss Vane," he 
said. "It will be a long one, too. Do you feel 
equal to it?" 

Natalie's eyes flashed. "Try me, and see," she 
said. And they set out. 

It was a perfect afternoon for a ride. A light 
wind blew in from the sea and cooled the heat, which 
had been oppressive at noonday. Veils of gray, 
gauzy cloud softened the hot, dazzling blue of the 
morning. In a little while they struck off into a 
road that was new to Natalie. It skirted the woods, 
and yet was so near to the sea that they heard every 
little while the dash of the waves, and their keen 
scent mingled with the breath of the pines. 

They gave free rein to their horses, and soon the 
blood of the two splendid creatures was up, and the 
canter became a race between Pluto and Brownie. 
It seemed a pity there was nobody to see it, for riders 
and horses were a fine sight as they swept, that simi- 
mer afternoon, through the woods and along the 
great stretches of open, rocky highway above the sea. 

Mr. Thorndike's solid, erect figure looked well on 
horseback. Its masculine strength made a fine con- 
trast with the graceful curves of his companion's. 
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Natalie seemed in her right place when she was on 
horseback. She had the ease of live things in their 
native element — of fish sliding through waves, of 
deer gambolling in green woods, of birds winging 
through the blue. 

The horses bent to the race. Pluto, with his huge 
black bulk and fiery strength, and the little Morgan 
mare, with her glossy neck, her slender limbs, and 
her plump, dappled body. Sometimes one shot a 
little ahead, sometimes the other, but they often 
kept abreast for long reaches. 

Natalie's blood fired with the race. There was a 
superb color in her cheeks, a splendid light in her eyes, 
as she dashed on over the long, stony roadway, urging 
Brownie ahead with a word or a touch of the rein. 

Mr. Thomdike grew excited, too. The cool, alert 
business man felt the old, boyish leap in his pulses as 
he swept over the ground with Pluto. 

At intervals the riders stopped short to rest their 
horses in some shady stretch of road half buried in 
wild vines and low wood-growths. 

" This is glorious ! '* exclaimed Natalie, as they sub- 
sided into a quiet pace when they could talk to each 
other. 

"Yes," answered her companion. "A man likes 
to remember, once in awhile, how he felt when he 
was a boy." 

" And a woman how she felt when she was a girl," 
responded Natalie, gayly. 

" That can hardly be yet a remembrance with you. 
Miss Vane," said her companion, gallantly. 

"But it is — a very far-off remembrance, some- 
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times." Natalie spoke with a touch of seriousness 
in her voice and face, though it vanished the next 
instant as she a3ked, archly! ^^You thought Pluto 
the better horse, Mr. Thorndike ? " 

^^ I did ; but the little Morgan holds her own splen- 
didly with him. Pluto, old fellow, look to your 
laurels!" 

Natalie laughed and stroked her mare's dai*k mane. 
^ Beat him, Brownie, if you can I " she cried. 

There was more of this light talk as they paced the 
animals through a stretch of woods or up some steep 
rise, and then dashed off on another three or four 
inile race. 

Once, when they drew rein, Natalie suddenly ex- 
claimed — "How Alsey would have enjoyed all this! 
I wish she could have come with us." 

"/don't ! " thought Mr. Thorndike. But that was 
not a thing to say without an explanation, for which 
the time had not arrived. "She is having fun 
enough, I '11 wager, with bows and arrows and girls 
and Harvard fellows. She would n't exchange places 
with us, Miss Vane." 

This was said just before they entered on the last 
race. That took nearly half an hour. The road 
turned toward a low, wooded cape that stretched far 
into the sea. For the most part the horses kept 
abreast, but the little Morgan had some reserve 
force in her. She came in ahead. 

" Bravo, bravo. Brownie I " almost shouted Miss 
Vane, as the two foaming creatures dashed in and 
stood breathing heavily among the pines. 

Mr. Thorndike took off his hat to her. 
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" You have won the race," he said. " But I fear it 
has tired you." 

Natalie turned her face, radiant with excited 
triumph, upon him. 

^^I haven't a tired muscle in me," she said. 

^^I wonder if you have an idea how&r we are 
from home this moment," he continued. 

*^ I imagine — it must be the merest guess, of course 
— about eight miles." 

" It is almost eighteen." 

"Mr. Thorndikel" 

** We have been gone more than two hours," he 
explained, "and we have come at a break-neck gallop 
much of the way." As he said this, he sprung from 
his horse and came to Miss Vane's side. " You will 
want to dismount here and rest a little before we 
turn back," he said. "There is something, too, 
worth seeing just beyond." 

" Just beyond" was the open where the cape sloped 
down in long, rich pastures to the sea. There was a 
magnificent view for miles up and down the coast. 
The world of tumbling sea, the bold coast-line, the 
lighthouses on far headlands, the nearer capes and 
inlets, the little shelving beaches, all filled Natalie's 
vision as she stepped out from the woods. They 
had come at just the right moment; for the sun 
was going down over the hills behind them and all 
the sea was alive with red color. Patches and flakes 
of crimson and yellow light burned in the branches 
overhead and about the gray boles. The west was a 
splendid mass of color — a long lake of dazzling gold 
— a rippled heap of carmine. 
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Mr. Thorndike found a seat for his compauion on 
a low, moss-cushioned rock. He glanced over the 
scene. It was a fine thing in the way of a sunset, he 
thought; but he had, at that particular moment, 
something of more consequence on his mind. He 
was busy watching the face of his companion, and 
debating with himself whether the time had not come 
to say something for which he had invited her to this 
afternoon-ride, or whether he should wait for their 
return. 

Miss Vane unconsciously helped him to a decision. 
She had been silent for some time, absorbed in the 
9cene before her. She rose now and turned to Mr. 
Thorndike. 

** What a grand sight it is ! " she said. " It was 
worth coming eighteen miles to see." 

She stood by his side, a slender, graceful figure, 
with the folds of her riding-skirt gathered in her 
hands. Golden arrows of the sunset glanced and 
quivered about her. Her eyes — they seemed to have 
absorbed a part of the glory she had gazed on — smiled 
gratefully up to him. The sight stirred the man. 
When Andrew Thorndike once made up his mind to 
do a thing, he would do it promptly, whether it was to 
close a business-bargain, or ask a woman to marry him. 

** I am heartily glad if you enjoy the scene," he 
said. ^ People often come more than eighteen miles 
to see it. But I must confess it was not my reason 
for bringing you here this afternoon." 

** It was not ? " repeated Natalie, politely attentive. 

'* No ; it was for a more personal reason. I had a 
question to ask of you, Miss Vane." 
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"I shall certainly answer it if I can." 

He saw she had not the faintest inkling of what 
was coming. Had another been in her place, Nata- 
lie's penetration woiild have been more alert at that 
moment, but it utterly failed for herself. Mr. Thom^ 
dike enjoyed the situation with a man's sense of 
humor. No- young lover's trepidation interfered with 
his amusement. He would have liked immensely to 
burst into a hearty laugh over Miss Vane's innocence. 
He had a sense of masculine power, a keen pleasure 
in watching the effect of the surprise which lie had in 
store for her. He would not have any circumlocu- 
tion — not smooth the way by tender or flattering 
speech. Shrewd as he was, it did not enter his mind 
that Miss Vane's own character might have some- 
thing to do with his form of proposing. 

Mr. Thorndike charged a single sentence with the 
truth and aimed its full force at the woman who 
stood by his side. 

^^ I invited you, Miss Vane, to ride with me this 
afternoon that I might ask you to be my wife ! " 

It came so suddenly — she was so totally unpre- 
pared — it was like a blow. She started a little way 
from him ; all the glowing color fell from her cheeks ; 
her great eyes stared at him in wild amazement. To 
think of any woman's taking an offer from Andrew 
Thorndike in that fashion I 

" I have given you a great surprise," he said, re- 
gretting his precipitanc}' a little. He ought to have 
remembered that women had nerves. 

"Yes — you have," she said, softly, under her 
breath. 
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^* I hope it is not an unpleasant one to you. Miss 
Vane." How kind and tender the firm, incisive 
tones sounded now! 

^^I did not suspect — you cannot suppose I ever 
dreamed of this I '' She turned to him as she spoke, 
with a half-troubled, half-pleading air, as though she 
felt herself in some way responsible for his offer. 

He hastened to set her at ease. 

^^I am perfectly certain of that. But yon have 
not answered my question. Miss Vane ? ** 

She drew a long breath. 

*^It is so strange," speaking half to herself; ^^I 
should not imagine I was at all the kind of woman 
you would want ! " 

**But you are," he answered, decidedly — "just 
the kind of woman I want. I am a man given to 
knowing my own mind." 

There was another little pause. Then she turned 
and looked at the strong, erect figure that gave one 
so vivid an impression of energy and power. 

"It has taken me so wholly by surprise," she 
faltered again, under her breath, this time in a per- 
plexed, helpless sort of tone. 

Had it been any other woman, Mr. Thomdike 
might have suspected she was acting a r61e, with 
a little more than the usual feminine variations ; but 
with Natalie Vane such a thought was impossible. 
He drew nearer — he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

" I shall try to make you a happy woman — I shall 
do my best for it," he said. The touch of tender- 
ness in his tones had a double attraction, because of 
the masculine quality behind them. 
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Natalie's native good sense could not be long in 
reasserting itself. She was recovering from the sur- 
prise which had shaken her from her usual poise. 
When she spoke, she turned to Mr. Thomdike with 
a quiet, earnest dignity that was almost solemn. 

^ Mr. Thomdike/' said the voice, soft and steady 
now, ^ I cannot answer your question as you would 
have me without being certain that I love you." 

^ And you don't feel sure ; there is the rub ? " One 
might have fEuicied there was a touch of suppressed 
amusement in his voice. ^ I might have known she 
would be a romantic creature," he was saying to him- 
self. 

*^ It has come upon me so suddenly — I have never 
thought of you in this light," she said, and though 
the last sentence was rather broken and vague, he 
knew it meant that she never had regarded him in 
the light of a lover. He was not surprised at that. 

" Will you sit down here ? " he asked ; and when 
she complied without a word, he took a seat beside 
her on the great boulder that was roughly hollowed 
into the shape of an immense easy-chair. When he 
spoke again it was like himself, only the native force 
was softened by some tenderness that made his 
speech effective. Miss Vane heard him telling her 
what she had become in his heart and his life — 
what she could be to his future. In the midst of her 
amazement, she could not fail to have a woman's 
pleasure at discovering her power over this vigorous, 
resolute man. The consciousness that it was the re- 
sult of no effort on her part must have enhanced the 
pleasure. Her conquest, though she would have 
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shrunk from using that word, was due entirely to her 
personal attractiveness. No woman could be in- 
sensible to that thought. This one sat very still 
while he talked, her breath coming swiftly, her face 
turned a little from him to the sea, where the car- 
mine of sunset was slowly paling into the gray pf the 
twilight. She had drawn off her gloves ; her hands 
lay in her lap. When he stopped speaking he 
seemed to have made it hard for her to say '^ No." 

But the *^ Tes " did not come. Something in her 
heart held it back* 

^ If I could answer you differently I should be glad 
to," she said, turning to him with some doubt and 
trouble in her voice and eyes, which might have 
been pathetic to a listener, but which, to a man who 
was in love with her, was bewitching. 

A sudden idea struck Mr. Thorndike. 

*^ Have I a right to ask ? " he said. ^* Is there any- 
body else?" 

^(%, no; it is not that." Her tone seemed to 
dismiss the monosyllables with a little, swift disdain. 

""Then," he said, ««I am satisfied. If you will 
trust me, I can wait for the love." 

A last shaft of golden light illuminated her profile. 
All its fine lines came out clear and grave, as she 
answered, solemnly: 

^^ Because you are generous, I should be the more 
inexcusable if I did you a wrong. If I said ^yes,' I 
ought to love you as — as my mother loved my 
father." 

It was a kind of ending which he had not looked 
for. It gave a new strength and significance to her 
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scruples ; it lifted them into another light than that 
of a young woman's romantic notions. But though 
her conclusion took him by surprise, Andrew Thorn- 
dike was not the least shaken in his purpose. He 
was not a man to doubt his power to inspire afiTection 
in the heart of any woman whom he wished to win. 
But he thought Miss Vane*s hesitancy was due to 
the suddenness with which he had launched the 
whole thing on her. With his usual rapid mental 
processes, he made up his mind, and spoke again. 

"Then give me the chance — the hope — that the 
loye will come. I will not ask for a decision to-night. 
You shall have, my dear child, what time you want 
to answer the question I have asked. Will you 
promise to consider it — to leave me a hope? I 
shall not hold you in the least bound.'* 

She turned again and looked at him with a curious, 
probing gaze. He had risen now and stood before 
her, — a fine, manly presence, — in the vigor of his 
years and strength. He looked down on her very 
tenderly. She rose and stood by him. 

" Yes, I will try," she said, softly. 

"How long must I wait?" he asked, taking her 
hand. 

She hesitated a moment. 

" Give me four weeks," she said. 

He had not thought it would be so long. But he 
could afford to wait. In his secret soul he had no 
doubt of the result. 

" Yes ; it shall be four weeks," he answered. 

She flashed up at him a look of grateful relief. 
Then she said: 
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" Thank you, Mr. Thomdike. I am sure you will 
not think me insensible of the honor you have 
done me.'* 

His answer was all that a man's should have been. 

Then he went on to say something of the future. 
It was no lover's dream of a Paradise on earth that 
he painted for the woman he was seeking for his 
wife. Andrew Thorndike never drew on his imagi- 
nation — never wasted his strength in building castles 
in the air. All his visions rested on a broad, secure 
basis of terra-firma, to which he held a title-deed 
without flaw. It was his pride that he always dealt 
in facts ; his point of honor, that he never promised 
what he could not perform. Wealth and ease, in- 
dulgence and thoughtful care were realities with 
which he could surround the woman he had chosen. 
But he made no direct reference to his wealth. 
There was nothing offensively pompous in his talk. 
His manner was rather permeated with an air of 
assured possession, such as a king might have who 
was offering to share his crown and kingdom with a 
woman, and who was quite too conscious of the 
magnitude of his offer to make a point of it. 

The two became aware, at last, that the daylight 
had gone, and that the sea lay gray under the gath- 
ering stars, and that a moon, large and red, had 
climbed into the summer sky. There was no more 
racing through the dark, odorous woods, and along 
the open, moonlit highways that summer night ; but 
they went homeward at a brisk pace. It seemed to 
Natalie as though she were living over all her past 
life. She thought of her father and mother and 
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Noel — sleeping a few miles to the south, under the 
moonlight; she thought of the proud, strong man 
who rode at her side, and of what he had said to her 
that afternoon. 

Then she tried to put this out of her mind. 
^^ There would be time enough to dwell on that in 
the weeks to come," she said to herself. She tried 
to talk with him as though nothing had happened. 
Yet she felt the attempt was futile. She could 
never regain the old footing with Mr. Thorndike. 
He could never stand in the same light — never be 
to her simply Alsey's uncle and her host — the 
powerful, prosperous, self-assertive owner of Oak 
Glades. She listened to his talk with a feeling 
wholly unlike her old one, as though she had now a 
personal concern in all that he said. 

At times they caught the deep baritone of the 
waves, and had visions of the moonlit sea, — a world 
of tumbling, sparkling silver, — and they saw the 
beacon-lights wheeling in great, fiery circles on the 
far coast-line. Then, as their way led inward, they 
found themselves in the dusk woods, full of damp, 
odorous sweetness, where dim, broken moonbeams 
made curious silver traceries on the ground of black 
shadows. 

Mr. Thomdike's manner was perfection. He 
never alluded to what had passed. He did his best 
to set his companion at ease, talking on one subject 
and another, as the time and place suggested. There 
was, however, a subtle thoughtfulness and tenderness 
in his manner, which is so attractive in a powerful 
nature. There was, too, a shade of difference in 
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their talk. It had a slightly graver, more personal 
tone. Mr. Thorndike related some stories of his 
boyhood which made her less inclined to laugh than 
those he had been in the habit of telling Miss Vane. 
Plainly, things could not be between them as they 
had been. 

They reached home a little after nine o*clock. 
Alsey rushed out to meet them on the piazza. She 
had returned only a little while before. 

" To think of you two people stealing a march on 
me in this fashion ! " she exclaimed. ^^I see now the 
reason you would not go with me to the target- 
shooting, Miss Vane." 

Natalie was smoothing Brownie's mane. 

" I give you my word, Alsey, I had then no more 
idea of a horseback ride than I had of going to the 
moon." 

Mr. Thorndike came to the rescue. 

" I was resolved you should not have all the fun, 
Alsey ; so I invited Miss Vane to a ride, which be- 
came a race between Pluto and Brownie." 

"An eighteen-mile race," subjoined Natalie, re- 
solved there should^be no mystery in the matter, 
"and Brownie won." 

" Over that big, black Pluto ! " exclaimed Alsey, 
capering about in her delight. "Oh, the little, 
brave, dappled darling!" — and she actually flung 
her arms about Brownie's neck. 

" Come, you chatterbox 1 " said her uncle, " I 'm a 
ravenously hungry man. Let us go in Jto supper." 

At the table Alsey gave a glowing relation of 
the target-shooting, and how the prize was won. 
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It was evident she did not envy her auditors their 
long ride. 

That night Natalie Vane, just before she crept 
into bed, paused and said to herself: 

^^ I wonder if I shall wake up to-morrow morning, 
and find it was all a dream — that Mr. Thorndike 
proposed to me this afternoon ! " 

The next morning when she awoke the sun was 
shining brightly into her room. She heard through 
the open windows the singing of birds and all the 
fresh sounds of the young day. Natalie sat up in 
bed. She rubbed her eyes in a way that would have 
reminded one of a newly-wakened child. 

*^No," she said, speaking very gravely to herself^ 
^it was not a dream.'' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NATALIS'S KBW VlfiTAS. 

TN the light of the new revelation that had come 
-^ to Natalie Vane, her former blindness seemed 
fiktuous. A thousand speeches and attentions of Mr. 
Thorndike now recurred to her with an entirely new 
significance. She felt rather mortified, as though 
her lack of perception in this case must argue some 
native obtuseness on her part. 

^* Simplicity is all very charming at sixteen," she 
said to herself; ^*but at your age it is not flattering 
to j'our intelligence. You ought to blush for your- 
seJf, Natalie Vane." 

The first feeling after she awoke that morning 
was a flash of relief that she had still four weeks to 
decide the momentous question. She clung to the 
hope that time would bring her the feeling or the 
knowledge which would make the way clear before 
her. In all her doubt and bewilderment she fell 
back on this hope. 

But the words that had been spoken remained. 
They were ever present with Natalie. What they 
meant to her — what they would make of all her 
future — this grew to be now the central fact of her 
thoughts and life. 

146 
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Natalie Vane was twenty-nine shortly before she 
came to Oak Glades. A stranger would have 
thought her several years younger, especially if he 
had been accustomed to women of softer climates, 
where youth comes to do its perfect flowering at an 
earlier period than in Northern New England. She 
was like the wild Maine-roses that were reddening 
the meadows after the midsummer, while their sistei'- 
hood of milder latitudes had vanished with the June. 

But young as she looked, and felt at times, her life 
had been long enough to outlive a good many of 
girlhood's illusions. She had the knowledge, too, 
which grief alone gives to a human soul. With all 
the elastic joyousness of her nature, she had suffered 
the wrench of what was most precious out of her 
life. She knew, whatever brightness the years might 
have in store for her, they must hold a shadow also ; 
not darkening, perhaps, but certainly sobering her 
life. She had looked the world in the face. She 
knew what it was to be alone in it — not simply 
alone, but a woman, delicately nurtured, with the 
tastes and habits which come of refined instincts and 
associations — a woman, too, without fortune, and 
dependent solely for a livelihood on her own exer- 
tions. She had not regarded the latter fact as a 
misfortune. It had appeared rather in the guise of 
a blessing, when it came to rouse her from the apatliy 
of emotion and interest which followed Noel's death. 
But the necessity which forced her to exertion had 
assumed, of late, something of the character of a 
taskmaster. She had found the details and rudi- 
mentary forms of her drawing-classes wearisome. 
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She desired to make the best of her art, else she 
would not have been an artist. She feared sometimes 
that the lessons cramped and dulled her creative 
mood. Yet she could not afford to give up the class. 
She felt that what Goethe had written at Weimar 
more than a century before, was true in Boston, in 
the last decade but one of the nineteenth century, — 
" The artist is never paid ; it is the artisan." 

A good deal of her life was occupied with small 
economies. Brave as Natalie was, she could not 
always regard these with cheerful philosophy. There 
were times when it did not greatly lighten her bui-- 
den to reflect how much heavier ones nobler souls 
had had to carry. She was keenly alive to certain 
of the graces and elegancies of life — she was used 
to a refinement of surroundings which, though far 
removed from splendor, is hardly compatible with 
poverty. She had already learned, too, that the 
market to which she must bring her own wares 
must, in the nature of the case, be always a crowded 
one. Indeed, there were so many competitors in her 
own line, that her pleasure in the money she had 
earned, in the prize she had won, was often dashed 
by the feeling that her gain meant another's loss or 
disappointment. 

But was all that changed now ? Had a few words 
spoken by the sea brought her to the threshold of a 
new life that would make the old seem very dull and 
bare by contrast ? She was almost dizzied when she 
looked out on her possible future — it was full of such 
seductive vistas — vistas of comfort, of graceful ease, 
of lavish wealth. She drew back at first from all 
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these dazzling visions. She said to herself — ^^ I have 
DO right to think about them now. There will be 
time enough for these things when I have made up 
my mind how to answer Mr. Thorndike." 

But it was " these things " which were perpetually 
recurring to her thought and imagination. They 
were always in the foreground when she revolved 
what Mr. Thorndike had said to her. They were 
full of subtle suggestions and sweet associations to 
the heart of the woman, and Natalie Vane was very 
much a woman. 

" But I promised him I would try and love him,'* 
she would say to herself, in a kind of admonitoiy 
tone, as though it were something she must set about 
doing ; and then, in a few moments, she would be lost 
in some picture of the future — some vision of an 
elegant home where she herself would be the mistress 
and centre of all that had charmed her imagination. 
Then she would suddenly rouse herself, like one 
awakening from a dream, and say over the words 
again until they grew almost a refrain — "But I 
promised him I would try and love him 1 " 

It was inevitable that the consciousness of what 
had passed should make some difference in the man- 
ner of Mr. Thorndike and his guest toward each 
other. They were not, of course, a pair of senti- 
mental young lovers, oblivious of other people, and 
betraying their secret in every caressing word and 
glance. But there was no disguising the interest Mr. 
Thorndike took in Miss Vane — the pleasure that he 
had in her society. The man, too, had become the 
most important personage in Natalie's life. She lis- 
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tened now with a new, curious feeling of interest 
that touched on anxiety, to everything he said. His 
thoughts, his opinions, the man that lay behind them 
— all were now of transcendent consequence to her. 
The time when she could afford to be content with 
the pleasant surfaces of his character, with the kindly 
side of himself that he turned toward her, was gone> 
She had a heart and a conscience to settle with in the 
new issues that were at stake between herself and 
this man. 

It could not be possible, after what had passed, 
that their relations should not have a more intimate 
character. Mr. Thomdike felt a great accession of 
interest in all that concerned the woman whom he 
had asked to share his life. He liked to hear any- 
thing she would relate of her past and to confide to 
her passages of his own. 

Natalie, in her turn, listened to anything he might 
have to say with an interest so eager that it was half 
anxiety, as though she hoped to find his speech a mir- 
ror in which she might behold the best and noblest 
side of the man. 

The tenderness of a vigorous, efficient manhood is 
always attractive to a woman. It gave to Natalie a 
new sense of power and protection about her life. 
There were times when Mr. Thorndike seemed in her 
eyes like a strong column, against which she could 
lean her young and lonely womanhood. A man has 
gained a great point when he can present himself in 
this light to a woman. But there were other aspects 
less agreeable in which Mr. Thorndike compelled 
Miss Vane to regard him. 
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Whenever it came to talking of human beings and 
human life he was certain to express himself in a way 
which made her recoil. His opinions of the world, 
of the motives that govern mankind, his estimates of 
men seemed, to the finer instincts of his listener, hard 
and low and selfish. If human beings, as a rule, 
were what Andrew Thorndike regarded them, it 
seemed to Natalie Vane better that they should never 
have existed. 

She saw, too, the utter hopelessness of arguing with 
him on these issues. He had formed his opinions 
from a wide experience of the weakness and selfish- 
ness of human nature. It is useless to discuss a ques- 
tion with a man who is absolutely convinced of the 
infallibility of his own judgment. It is true Mr. 
Thorndike's regard for his guest, his gallantry for her 
sex, insured his polite attention when she dissented 
from him. Sometimes he would meet her challenge 
of his views with a happy jest or a neatly-turned com- 
pliment. But she knew that her argument had pre- 
cisely the weight with him that it would had she ex- 
pressed an opinion on some delicate question of the 
stock-market. . 

When Mr. Thorndike delivered his sentiments with 
that rather pompous air, with that hard, resolute tone 
— the tone which implied there was no appeal from 
his judgment, Natalie would be painfully conscious 
of some essential antagonism between themselves. 
But this feeling would vanish into the background 
under the influence of his kindly manner. And he 
was so very kind to Miss Vane during these days; he 
said to her so many graceful and agreeable things — 
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things that a woman would not be a woman if she did 
not like to hear. 

When Miss Vane came to Oak Glades she had, as 
we have seen, been occasionally startled by some ex- 
pression that dropped from Alsey, with a hard, me- 
tallic discord. It was quite evident, when she talked 
in this way, that she was simply the mouthpiece of 
another, and did not at all realize the bearing of the 
remarks which sounded so oddly from the girlish lips. 
But Alsey, with her keen, young wits and impulsive 
heart, was rapidly developing ideas of her own. She 
had been under a finer influence this summer, and 
the woman that was to be would owe something to 
Natalie Vane that neither, perhaps, would ever be 
conscious of. 

Something in the conversation one morning at 
breakfast brought out one of those hard, sweeping 
assertions in which Mr. Thorndike was apt to indulge 
when he spoke of mankind in general. 

This time Alsey took him up, in her bright, pert way. 

" Uncle Andrew," she said, laying down her knife 
and fork and looking at him with a mixture of grav. 
ity and defiance, " are n't you what people call a pes- 
simist?" 

"Very likely," he answered. "People who look 
at the world as it is and not with rose-colored glasses 
are usually called so, I believe." 

" Well," said Alsey, very decidedly, " I don't believe 
people are so horrid or that the world is so bad as 
you pretend. / have some faith in human nature." 

Mr. Thorndike looked at the pretty, flushed face of 
the speaker. 
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** You have, have you ? " he replied, setting down 
his cup. " May you have the same pretty philoso* 
phy, my dear, at sixty that you have at sixteen.'* 

^^ Miss Vane is not sixteen, and I am certain she 
thinks just as I do." 

Had Miss Vane been any other woman, Mr. Thorn* 
dike's gallantry would not have allowed this chal- 
lenge to pass. With his traditional ideas of woman- 
hood, he regarded it as quite proper and desirable 
that this one should remain in happy ignorance of 
the hard side of things, and have her pretty, imprac- 
ticable theories about it. It was men who had to face 
the world — to find out the nature of the animal they 
had to deal with — in the stock-market, in the brok- 
er's ofiBce, in the warehouse. 

^* I should know beforehand what Miss Vane's opin- 
ion would be. If she is mistaken, it is only because 
she judges mankind at large by herself." 

The smile and glance at Natalie with which Mr. 
Thorndike concluded his speech only made it the 
more significant. 

But it fell short of the mark this time. A memory 
had suddenly started up which was so strongly in 
contrast with the sentiments her host had expressed 
that they jarred her like a sharp discord. 

"I remember," she said, in that low, vibrative tone, 
which was with her the sign of strong feeling, " hear- 
ing a talk, long ago, between my father and a gentle- 
man who happened to be our guest at dinner. He 
was a man of keen intelligence ; he had seen a good 
deal of the world ; he prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of human nature ; he avowed himself a pessi- 
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mist. There was a long, earnest discussion betweeu 
the two men who regarded the world from such dif- 
ferent standpoints. In the course of the talk the 
gentleman remarked, ^Read the newspapers for a sin- 
gie day 1 What a commentary they are, my dear sir, 
with all their mckening stories of oppression and 
baseness, of wrong and crime, on your fine theories 
of the good and the happiness there are in the world I 
And you can be an optimist in the face of your morn- 
ing paper I ' I remember the man's tone and just how 
he snapped his fingers as he said those words. 

^^ Thoroughly one,' answered papa, * because 
against the newspaper column, blackest with wrong 
and crime, there shines for me another ; but no pen 
ever wrote it, no type ever published it. It is the 
story that might be told of a single day's good deeds, 
a single day's quiet heroisms and beautiful charities. 
I know that every moment is fragrant with unnum- 
bered acts of patience and pity, of courage and en- 
durance. The clamoring voices, the salient evil, can- 
not deceive me. The good, from its very nature, 
must be silent. But it has the majority ; it is infi- 
nitely more and greater than the evil*' 

^* And the visitor said : 

^« « My dear sir, I would give all I possess to hold 
that opinion as you do.' " 

Alsey brought her soft little palms together. 

" Ah 1 that was splendid ? " she said. " Now, Sul- 
tan Saladin, what do you say to that? " 

It was a habit of hers to call him Sultan Saladin 
when she fancied she had made a strong point against 
him* 
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" Your father turned the tables on his guest hand- 
somely," remarked Mr. Thorndike, turning to Nata^ 
lie. " I think you told me he was a clergyman." 

"Yes," she replied. 

She knew perfectly the thought that was in his 
mind — " Of course, the man must talk in that way. 
It was his trade ! " 

At such times the gulf between Natalie Vane and 
this man whom she was trying to love seemed a very 
wide one. 

But a little later, as she was out on the piazza, Mr. 
Thorndike came to her with a bunch of the loveliest 
tea-roses, the dew yet sparkling on the bloom. 

" I have just had a telegram which will take me 
off for the day," he said. " It is very provoking ; for 
I had intended to give you and Alsey a long drive 
this afternoon. I wanted to show you some fine 
views in the neighborhood ; but my business won't 
admit of delay." 

" Then Alsey and I will have the lunch to our- 
selves. You have no idea how we can ' chirp and ex- 
pand over a muffin,' " replied Natalie, archly. 

Mr. Thorndike laughed. 

" So you hold up what I am going to miss, as though 
I were not sufficiently tantalized already ! That is 
like your sex. But though I shall not be there to see 
it, I want you to bring to the lunch a little fresher 
color than you did to the breakfast-table. Will you 
promise to have Brownie out and give her a brisk 
trot this morning ? " 

Natalie promised. How kind he was 1 The feel- 
ing with which she had left the breakfast-table slipped 
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into the background. It seemed good to have this 
thoughtful care, this strong shelter, about her life — 
her lonely woman's life. She walked up and down 
the room, thinking about it all, and her imagination 
was a wonderful necromancer at these times. It 
brought up picture after picture of her future. The 
home of grace and ease drew very near. She wan- 
dered amid rooms fair with paintings and elegant 
furnishings. She saw her old authors in handsome 
bookcases and costly bindings. She sat at a board, 
where the dainty pottery that was such a delight to 
her charmed a finer sense than the palate's. And 
then Natalie would suddenly start and flush crimson, 
and say to herself the old words, " But I promised I 
would try and love him." 

And all the while she was growing more in love 
with the things he had promised her. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MB. THOBKDIKE'S PROBATION. 

MR. THORNDIKE occasionally said to himself, 
^^ As nearly as I uuderstaad the situation, I am 
on trial — undergoing a sort of probation!** It 
afforded him a good deal of amusement ; it seemed a 
position well suited to a youthful lover who had yet 
to win his spurs. But for a man of his age — a man 
who had made his mark and won his fortune — there 
was something irresistibly comical in the place in 
which he fancied he found himself. His sense of 
humor in certain directions was strong. 

Perhaps he was not, in thus describing his position, 
so very far out of the way. At any rate, he was as 
near as he would be likely ever to come to a percep- 
tion of the relations between himself and Miss Vane. 
The thing did not wound his self-love, either, any more 
than if Alsey had insisted on his playing ^^ blind-man's 
buff" with her. 

All men may find it pleasant to assume, occasion- 
ally, the rdle of their youth. Mr. Tliorndike proba- 
bly enjoyed the "situation," as he called it. He had 
accepted it to indulge Miss Vane*s scruples. He 
never for an instant doubted what the result would be, 
166 
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He thought that her hesitancy in accepting him was 
due to the surprise with which his proposal had over- 
whelmed her. There was not one woman in a mil- 
lion, he told himself, who would not, on much slighter 
indications, have been prepared for such a proposal. 
Still, the fact that she was not, and that she had hesi- 
tated in clinching such a matrimonial prize, did not 
give Andrew Thorndike a lower estimate of the 
woman he had made up his mind to wed. 

Her youth, her beauty, her varied charms, would 
all make him very proud of her ; but then he hon- 
estly believed that he deserved the best. He could 
not, by any possibility, conceive there might be a 
woman in the world too good for him. 

That many of her sex held an identical opinion, 
Natalie was not long without auricular proof. A day 
or two after the talk at the breakfast-table there was 
company again at Oak Glades. This time it proved 
to be a couple of elderly gentlemen — business ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Thorndike — with their wives. 

There was nothing very distinctive about any of 
them. The men were of the prosperous, dinner-lov- 
ing, story-telling type ; and the women — what city 
life and a certain round of social ambitions and a nar- 
row range of thoughts and aims usually make of the 
wives of rich men. These faded, rather pompous, 
elegantly dressed women evidently enjoyed flavoring 
their talk with a little scandal, and laughed over some 
jokes of their husbands which struck Natalie as in 
extremely poor taste. 

After breakfast Mr. Thorndike took the gentlemen 
out to survey the grounds, and the ladies, under Mrs. 
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Bell's guidance, made a tour of the house. When 
they returned, they paused in the alcove and surveyed 
the portraits there. Natalie happened to be at that 
moment in the next room, standing by a bay-window, 
quite shielded from view. 

" How long did you say he had been a widower, 
Mrs. Ellsworth ? " inquired one of the ladies of her 
companion, whose acquaintance with Mr. Thorndike 
seemed to antedate her own. 

" Over eight years, Mrs. Windsor," glibly answered 
the other. " It is very curious that he has n't mar- 
ried in all this time. What a catch he would be for 
some woman 1 " 

" Indeed he would 1 " replied the first speaker. 
^^ There ought to be a wife at the head of this beauti. 
ful country-seat. How many would jump at the 
chance, too, if he would give it to them ! " 

" No doubt on that score," rejoined Mre. Ellsworth. 
" I happen to know more than one charming creature 
who has done her best to draw him into her net. He 
is awfully fastidious, I fancy." 

" Men are apt to be when they can have their pick," 
answered Mra. Windsor. "My husband says there 
are not many names on 'Change he would bet so high 
on as Andrew Thorndike. He is getting richer every 
day. No matter whose card turns up blank, his is 
sure to win." 

" Some woman will win him one of these days," 
said Mrs. Ellsworth, decidedly. " She will be in luck 
that time." 

The footsteps of the returning gentlemen roused 
Natalie from the absorption in which she liad listened 
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to this talk. She made her escape by a side door. 
Her cheeks were scarlet with the consciousness that 
she had been an eavesdropper. The talk she had 
overheard could only have come from narrow — in a 
certain sense vulgar — ^natures. It was impossible 
that it should ever have occurred in her own family. 
But women of this type represented a large class, 
she reflected. 

In a little while, too, she was going over with what 
they had said. She knew they had voiced the opinion 
of the world. If she married him, it would be the 
general verdict that she had won a great prize. No 
doubt, many of her sex would envy her — think her 
a very lucky woman. She would be, certainly, from 
their standpoint. It was evident, too, others had 
done their best to win what had come to her unsought, 
undreamed of. She was, of course, flattered by the 
consciousness. Then she smiled to herself, thinking 
that any further efforts of her sex in that line would 
be vain. The ground was pre-empted now! She 
was ashamed of herself a minute afterward for the 
thought. But the talk she had overheard had its 
influence. 

It was, during these days, a very earnest desire of 
Natalie's that Mr. Thomdike should get some idea of 
her past — of her childhood and girlhood, of her 
father and mother and brother, of the home amid 
whose influences and atmosphere she had grown up. 
She clung to a belief that if she could only make 
him once realize these — once comprehend something 
of the character and aims of those who had been dear- 
est to her — there would henceforth be some finer un- 
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derstanding and sympathy between themselves. With 
this idea, Natalie never lost an opportunity of relating 
any incident which she thought might interest Mr. 
Thomdike or afford him some fresh insight into her 
young life. 

He showed the kindliest interest. He asked various 
questions. The domestic side of the man was at- 
tracted by the pictures of that simple, beautiful home 
which Natalie attempted to bring before him. But 
here, too, as in so many other cases, there seemed 
some insuperable barrier between them. Say what 
she would, it appeared to Natalie that her hearer 
could never pass the threshold — never enter into the 
heart of that home. His own nature furnished him 
with no key to interpret what was finest and noblest 
in the vanished life she was seeking to make real to 
him. 

But Natalie would not admit this to her own soul. 
She tried to feel that the fault was in herself when 
Mr. Thorndike's comments on what she had told him 
showed how wide he was of the mark. 

Of course, Noel was always in the foreground of 
Natalie's pictures. Mr. Thorndike knew a great deal 
about that gallant }'outh ; about the rich promise of 
his early manhood — about its sudden blightuig. 
Yet it appeared to Natalie as though he knew noth- 
ing ; the real Noel was so unlike anything Mr. Thom- 
dike imagined him to be. 

The owner of Oak Glades was, like most business 
men with large interests at stake, frequently irritated 
by the blundering and inefficiency of his subordinates. 
He often expressed his conviction that the large ma* 
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jority of mankind were fools. One day, when he had 
been particularly annoyed by some letters, he made 
one of those sweeping animadversions of his kind in 
Miss Vane's and Alsey's presence. 

** You remind me," said the former, " of the way 
Noel got rid of his vexation one day when he had 
been particularly aggravated by some blundering — I 
have forgotten what — on the part of somebody he 
had depended on. The man had failed him from sheer 
stupidity, and Noel's whole plan, on which he had set 
his heaiii, had gone awry." 

" I know how your brother felt. But what was it 
he did^ Miss Vane ? " inquired Mr. Thorndike. 

*^ He made a verse of poetry. His indignation ex* 
pended itself on that bit of rhyme." 

Mr. Thorndike lifted his eyebrows in a way which 
said that method would hardly serve in his case. 

His niece exclaimed : 

*^ What a nice way to get rid of one's vexation ! 
Do tell us what the verse was." 

" It was addressed to me," replied Natalie. " I had 
been doing my best to comfort him — telling him the 
man's stupidity was his misfortune; that people 
could n't really be blamed for lack of brains, and 
plenty of those trite things, when his brow suddenly 
cleared — he struck an attitude; I can see the look 
in his eyes now, as he exclaimed : 

^ * What can you do with a fool, my dear 9 
Ah ! what can you do? * he said. 
* Though you bray him in mortar with pestle, my dear, 
He will still be a fool/ she said." 
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Both of Natalie's auditors laughed. 

^^ That was as true as it was bright," said Mr. Thorn- 
dike. "I should have liked to know your brother, 
Miss Vane. " 

Natalie smiled her thanks on the speaker. Any 
compliment to Noel was grateful to her, and she 
knew Mr. Thorndike meant one. But in a moment 
she was thinking that he had expressed an impossible 
wish. He could never really have known Noel. 

But it was this glancing grace of thought and 
speech, this swift humor, this elastic mood, which had 
made much of the charm of Noel Vane. His gift at 
rhyme played around all the commonplaces of life 
and transmuted them into poetry, as a touch of 
moonlight transfigures the homeliest things. Those 
who were best capable of gauging his gifts had pre- 
dicted for him a large success in certain fields of 
authorship. Natalie knew that his own highest 
aspiration lay in that work, though he had never 
admitted this farther than to say, with a laugh, 
when some magazine article won him recognition 
in high quarters: ^^I expect to be all my life 
^sucking my subsistence through a quill.'" 

Her brother's example and the romantic feeling so 
natural to budding girlhood made Natalie seek ex- 
pression in some verses full of youthful sentiment, of 
flowery metaphors and mazes of moonlight. She 
carried them triumphantly to Noel. 

" My poor Natty 1 " was his comment on reading 
them. "That is good enough rhyme, but it isn't 
poetry." 

** And you don't think, then, it would have much 
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of a chance with any of your magazines?" she in- 
quired, rather crestfallen. 

*'Not a ghost of one, I'm afraid. At least the 
chances are ten to one the verses would be returned 
with the thanks of the publisher." 

^^ I have sometimes thought I might write a book, 
Noel," said his sister, turning to prose, now the prop 
of poetry had failed her. 

Noel shook his head. 

"Stick to your pencils and your paint-brushes. 
Natty," he said. 

And time had proved the good sense of his advice. 
Natalie had long since come to the conclusion that 
she could never make poems or write books. What 
gift of expression she had lay in her art. Noel was 
right there. But Natalie did not overrate her power, 
did not regard herself a genius. She did not look 
for fame or fortune in her work. The most she could 
expect from it would be a very modest income, a 
great deal of humdrum work, and a life of daily 
economies. 

The good sense which Natalie Vane had inherited 
from her stock made her very clear-sighted here. 
She knew what she had to depend on — what she 
must look forward to. 

But this life seemed to grow harder and drearier 
each day, because of those visions which were con- 
stantly haunting her imagination. How the grace 
and ease and luxury of the one life brought out 
sharply the limitations and denials of the other! 
But something of the courage and strength of her 
old fighting. God-fearing ancestry was in the blood 
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of this young, delicate woman. It made a marriage 
without love seem to her something sacrilegious, blas- 
phemous. Her instincts were too keen to permit her 
to disguise her own feelings. She knew perfectly 
of what passion of womanly devotioa she was capa- 
ble. She knew, too, that, much as she admired 
a certain side of Andrew Thomdike — much as his 
strong qualities compelled her woman's req>ect — 
her heart had never felt one thrill of tenderness for 
him. She could not force it to love. Indeed, as the 
days went on, it seemed as though the effort she was 
making for some deeper feeling only defeated itseUL 

It was useless to strive after an emotion that would 
not be forced. But this conclusion did not make 
her less desirous of some feeling strong enough, 
tender enough to justify her to herself in telling 
this man she would be his wife. 

For, under all the doubts and perplexities of this 
time, lay the fear lest she was going to many for 
money. That was the spectre that haunted her. ** It 
would be a monstrous wickedness I I had better die 
than do it," the poor girl said to herself^ when all the 
traditions of her youth and all the fine instincts of 
her nature rose up in protest at such a consumma- 
tion. 

But Natalie could not die. Eveiy fibre of her 
being was alert with young, exultant life. Some- 
times she wondered what her reply to Mr. Thorn- 
dike would be if there were no fortune in the 
question — if he came to her with nothing to offer 
but himself. It was, however, impossible to think of 
him apart from his wealth. That seemed an essen- 
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tial adjunct of the man. Still, Natalie's heart and 
conscience were hardly reassured by disposing of the 
question in that fashion. 

At times she wondered whether the difference in 
their ages explained her lack of feeling. Then she 
thought of her splendid old father — he must have 
been a good deal Mr. Thonidike's senior — and she 
could conceive any young woman's loving him. The 
gulf between them was not one of years. 

She remembered, too, those graves, in the old 
parish where she had been born. What would they 
who slept there think of Andrew Thorndike as the 
husband of their Natalie? She thought how her 
father's keen, kindly eyes would have read the real 
man under all his imperious pride, his belief in him- 
self, his consciousness of the fortune he had achieved. 
They would have been as far apart as the poles when 
it came to any real sympathy of feeling or aim. 

Tet her father, with his large, generous habit of 
reading people, would have honored the energetic 
will, the practical force, of a man like Andrew 
Thorndike — would have amply acknowledged all that 
civilization and commerce owed to men of his type. 

And Noel — she sometimes broke out pathetically, 
as though he were at her side — ** But I am so lonely 
— I am so lonely, Noel I " 

Natalie had, however, many revulsions of mood. 
She would occasionally tell herself that she was past 
the period of youthful emotion. That probably ex- 
plained her lack of feeling at the present time. She 
did not in the least believe this when she said it. 
But her reasoning was getting a little confused. 
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One morning, after saying something of this sort, 
she suddenly drew up the curtains, ' went to her 
mirror, and stood there in a full flood of sunlight. 
She searched for the glint of a gray hair amid the 
rippling wealth of auburn-brown, for a hint of crowds 
feet, for a dawning wrinkle. That relentless light 
had nothing to reveal but soft young curves and 
flower-like bloom — nothing but that, from straight 
brows to softly curved cbin. No woman could fail 
to be flattered by the reflection of that mirror. Na- 
talie apostrophized the vision — "No matter how 
young you look, you are old and getting older every 
day. The wrinkles and gray hairs are coming — there 
will be signs of them — to-morrow, perhaps!" 

During these days, too, a remark of a servant-girl, 
when Natalie was a child, frequently recun*ed to 
her. The girl, honest and faithful, was about to 
throw herself away on a worthless fellow. Natalie's 
father had remonstrated with her. " Y ' must take 
what comes to ye," the girl had answered, rather 
grimly. 

Natalie had listened with her curious child's ears, 
when her father repeated this speech to her mother. 
" Really, my dear," he said, " I felt floored at the out- 
.set. If a woman makes up her mind that any husband 
is better than none what is a man to say ? But for 
all that" — her father's amused tone changed to a 
serious one — " the poor girl is going to throw herself 
away and justify her doing it with an axiom I " 

But it struck Natalie that George Eliot had ex- 
pressed very much the same thing as the servant-girl 
when she made Esther Lyon say to Felix Holt — 
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^^ A woman must choose meaner things because only 
meaner things are offered her." 

Then she was angry with herself for thinking of 
Mr. Thomdike as ^ meaner things." She need not do 
him injustice if she found she could not love him. 

But this alternative was every day growing less 
agreeable to Natalie Vane. For "her highly or- 
ganized nature, her clear moral perceptions, her deli- 
cate appreciation of things noble and lovely," did 
not affect her discernment of all that material good 
which awaited her if she became Mr. Thomdike*s 
wife. 

Natalie had had her dreams of young love ; but at 
twenty-nine she had grown wise enough to know 
that even love could not be, in this human life of 
ours, all that her young fancy painted it. If it 
should ever coma to her in its amplest, most blessed 
guise, she knew that it must bear the long strain of 
daily life; knew that the happiest marriage must 
involve a frequent exercise of patience and for- 
bearance and self-surrender. 

These would be easy enough, she thought, where 
there was intimate companionship and sympathy — a 
wide range of tastes and feelings and aspirations in 
common. 

But a union like this, a union that would stim- 
ulate and unfold all that was noblest and best in her 
heart and intellect, made the other seem coarse and 
mean — a name and a, makeshift at best. She had 
never foreshadowed for herself the r61e of a rich 
man's wife ; she did not hankq^ after that, now ; she 
could recognize the ** essential vulgarity of a life of 
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cushioned idleness." Was she, Natalie Vane, going 
to be bought, after all, with a fine house, witii ele- 
gant surroundings, with a future of wealth and ease 
and luxury? Did it all come to just that, however 
she might disguise it to her own soul ? 

These were the questions which forced themselves 
with relentless pertinacity on the thought of the 
young woman who, in these waning summer days, 
was pacing up and down her chamber with flushes 
rising and paling in her cheeks, and a look of per- 
plexity in her great brown eyes. 

The perplexity was usually deepest when Mr. 
Thomdike had let something fall, — it might be a 
passing remark, a criticism, a jest even, but it had 
been like a flash of lightning, that revealed the gulf be^ 
tween them. Then these differences of temperament 
and quality were always cropping out ; it could not 
be otherwise. Much as he plumed himself on his 
knowledge of human nature, Andrew Thomdike had 
not the faintest idea how frequently his remarks fell 
with chilling and alienating effect on the heart of 
the woman he had made up his mind to wed. 

A coarser-fibred woman would not have minded so 
much, — would probably have laughed off, even if 
she had not approved of, the sentiments Mr. Thom- 
dike expressed. But Natalie was of another strain. 
That set of the resolute jaw, that hard ring of the 
voice, that flash of the keen eyes with which Mr. 
Thomdike delivered himself of some of his views on 
questions of morals or of mankind, and of the under- 
lying motives which, actuated his fellow-beings in 
their dealings with each other, struck a cold doubt 
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to Natalie's soul. Could she ever give herself to a 
man who held this hard, narrow, selfish philosophy ? 

There could, of course, have been but one answer, 
a swift and irreversible ^^No,'' had this side been 
Andrew Thomdike's only one. But a man is al- 
ways something outside of his theories. He is some- 
times better than these — sometimes worse. 

There was much in this one, as we have seen, that 
Natalie admired. He had the attraction of a strong 
character, the power that always makes itself felt, of 
a nature that can battle with difficulties, and, after its 
own genius, compel success. If it was united with 
masculine egotism and conceit, that was a part of 
such a temperament, Natalie said to herself. Then 
some lines of Browning's would come back to her : 

" Power is power, my boy, and still 
Marks a man, God^s gift magnific, used for good or ill.'i 

There was a side, too, which this very power made 
more attractive in Andrew Thomdike, — a kindly, 
domestic, protecting side. This was the side which, 
in his marital relations, would be most salient. 
Natalie's clear, womanly discernment read him truly 
here. His own — that which belonged to him — 
would be precious in his eyes. It was this loyalty, 
this strong feeling of kindred, which had sheltered 
Alsey's young life and made it the joyous thing it 
was. And whatever hardness and selfishness An- 
drew Thorndike might show in his business relations, 
a man of this type, with this domestic side to his 
nature, would be generous in his home, would lavish 
his wealth on his wife. Natalie was sure he would 
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make her life all he had promised that day. If there 
was a deeper life, into which he could not enter, that 
was not the man's fault. People cannot be what 
they were not made. 

If there was somebody else in the world who 
might have entered into that life, and to whom it 
would have been the supremely precious thing in 
herself, he had not come. There was no probability 
that he ever would. It did not often fall to the lot 
of woman to know two such men in the world as 
her father and Noel. She could not expect that life 
would send her a third. Perhaps, after all, she was 
too romantic. Sentimentality belonged to sixteen; 
it was ridiculous at twenty-nine. Would it not be 
the part of good sense, would it not be Hght^ to 
accept Mr. Thorndike? 

Curious little scenes and events of her life would 
rise up to Natalie, as she walked her chamber and 
pondered the question on whose reply all her future 
must hang. 

There was one incident which frequently recurred 
to her. She was on a visit to some friends in New 
York. One day they drove to a fashionable milli- 
ner's. She was a little, dark-eyed, thin-faced, wiry- 
framed Frenchwoman. She evidently desired to 
make an impression on the stranger, who came in 
the company of some of her wealthiest patrons. 
She took pains to display her hats, — masterpieces of 
millinery art, — and was vivacious and voluble, after 
the manner of her race. 

During this time a group of fresh customers, — 
quiet-looking people, — entered the room. The 
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Frenchwoman threw them one of her sharp, incisive 
glances, then, turning to Natalie, she said, in a low, 
impressive tone : 

" Most of my patrons are carriage, but " — with a 
shrug of ineflfable disdain — "a few are horse-car." 

When they returned home, Natalie waxed merry 
over this remark. 

"I never realized before," she said, "that I was 
relegated to the horse-car class of feminine humanity. 
There is no prospect that I shall ever belong to any 
other. But I shall always have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I am in the immense majority." 

And now Natalie began to ask herself, with a 
smile that had a good many different meanings, 
whether she was, i^ter all, to undergo a different 
social classification, to find her place assigned her 
among the milliner's blissful minority of "carriage 
humanity " ? 



CHAPTER XVni. 

8TBAWS IN THE WIND. 

*FS anything troubling you, Miss Vane?*' asked 
-^ Alsey, suddenly pausing in the midst of a story 
she was relating, and regarding her friend curiously. 

Natalie roused herself with some compunction. 

"What makes you ask that?" parrying Alsey*« 
question witii another. 

" Because you did n't seem to hear what I said. I 
don't believe you have the faintest idea what I was 
talking about. Confess now, you have n't ! " 

Alsey leaned forward from the window-seat on 
which she had dropped when she had entered the 
chamber, «nd looked with smiling archness in her 
friend's face. 

" Do forgive me this time, Alsey," entreated Nata- 
lie, and she took the pretty face between her palms 
and gave it a little caressing shake. " Begin again, 
and I promise *not to lose a syllable, an intonation. I 
will listen as they did when the smoke rose and the 
Sybil opened her lips to speakJ " 

Alsey's laugh rippled out merrily. 

" The audience had to take the consequences," she 
said, "if they forgot and didn't heed the oracles; 
172 
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and so you, too, must pay the penalty and miss my 
story. It is one of the kind that always loses by a 
second telling. But this isn't the fii*st time you 
have n't heard when I have been talking to you.'' - 

** Have I really been so rude, Alsey ? " 

*^ There now I If you speak in that tone I shall 
repent telling you. One would ^think I had accused 
you of a crime. I only wanted to be sure that 
nothing was troubling you." 

Natalie was touched by the fresh proof of Alsey's 
feeling which this speech evinced. For the first time 
she wondered a little at the girl's obliviousness ; for 
Mr. Thomdike was not on guard in his niece's pres- 
ence, and showed his liking for Miss Vane in very 
decided ways. No doubt Alsey's fondness for her 
friend went far to exphtin her blindness at this junc- 
ture. Natalie reflected, too, that all her future might 
owe its shaping to the girl's affection. Her next 
speech was born of a swift, grateful impulse that, be- 
fore she was really aware, had broken into the words 
— ^^ O Alsey I what a dear little simpleton you are I^ 

^ Because I always want to see you look happy ? " 

*^ You must find out my meaning yourself," said 
Natalie, lightly. But a moment later her voice was 
a shade graver as she said : ^ You have made me very 
happy this summer, Alsey — happier than I ever ex- 
pected to be again in my life I " 

*^ How glad I am to hear you say that I I shall 
repeat it to uncle Andrew. Do you know, if it were 
anybody else, I should almost be jealous, he thinks so 
much of you!" 

^ How very absurd, child ! I am sure you would 
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never have such a feeling about me, let come what 
would." 

Alsey could not dream of what the light tone cov- 
ered, or that the speaker felt for a moment that she 
was robbing the child of a part of her birthright — a 
feeling that was followed by a swift resolve that 
Alsey should never have reason to regret what might 
happen — Bhe should never be the loser in love or 
happiness if 

A low trill of laughter broke suddenly into Nata- 
lie's reflections. 

^^ It is too funny to think about my ever being jealous 
of you. Miss Vane. The more uncle Andrew thinks 
of you, the gladder I shall be. I never would have 
forgiven him if he had n't liked you a great deal." 

" That would have been rather hard on him, would 
n't it?" 

" No ; it would have been simply what he deserved. 
He was talking about you this morning before he 
went away. *You and Miss Vane must have your 
ride this morning,' he said. ^You must do all you 
can. Pussy, to have her enjoy herself when I am not 
about.' 

*' I promised him I would, and then I said, * Uncle 
Andrew, are n't you glad I got her to come to us this 
summer ? ' * Oh ! yes ; I am very glad ! ' he answered. 
And then he laughed to himself. ' You little witch,' 
he said, *you did me a mighty good turn that time I ' 
And he came and took me in his arms and kissed 
me. 

This was a part of the talk which took place one 
morning in Miss Vane's room before she and Alsey 
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settled down to the drawing-lesson which always pre- 
ceded their ride. 

Alsey's fatuity, however, was not shared by every- 
body under the roof at Oak Glades. Mrs. Bell's 
sharp black eyes let little escape that occurred within 
their range of vision. Her reasonings from these ob- 
servations, too, usually hit the mark. With her sex's 
keen interest in all such matters, she had, from the 
first, been awake to any signs of partiality for his 
guest on the part of Mr. Thorndike. She knew the 
man too well to give much weight to courteous atten- 
tions and gallant speeches. He could be lavish of 
these on occasion. The shrewd little housekeeper, 
too, had her private opinion about the ambushes that 
had been laid by more than one of the pretty women 
who from time to time glided across the threshold of 
Oak Glades. 

But after some quiet observations Mrs. Bell had 
reached the conclusion that Miss Vane was not mak- 
ing a "dead set" at Mr. Thorndike; that she would 
not do that for any man. 

The housekeeper's first liking for Natalie had deep- 
ened with longer acquaintance. She had watched 
Mr. Thorndike's bearing toward his guest with a 
deeper interest than that of mere feminine curiosity. 
But the frank, kindly intercourse of the two was not 
of the kind which gossip battens on. It was perfectly 
adapted to the relation which existed between Alsey's 
uncle and his niece's friend. 

Within the last weeks, however, a subtle change 
in Mr. Thorndike's manner had struck Mrs. Bell. It 
had a shade of something which she had never seen 
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him exhibit toward any woman before. That morn- 
ing, while the conversation was going on in Natalie's 
chamber, Mrs. Bell, below stairs, busied with some 
last touches she always reserved for her own hands 
in the library, was revolving a scene which she had 
witnessed the evening before. 

She happened to be in the hall when Natalie de- 
scended the stairs to join Alsey outside. Mr. Thorn- 
dike must have caught the swift steps, for he came 
to the drawing-room door, paper in hand, when Nata- 
lie passed in her shade-hat. 

" You ought to put on a shawl, Miss Vane," he said, 
observing that she wore no wrapping. ^^ The dew has 
begun to fall. You forget that Maine is slightly 
nearer the North Pole than Massachusetts." 

^^ So slightly that the difference in latitude will do 
me no harm," answered Natalie, playfully defiant, as 
she went out into the night with the thoughtlessness 
which is apt to come of youth and a perfect circulation. 

Mr. Thorndike followed her, swooping up a shawl 
which came in his way. 

" I can't consent to your going out unless you wear 
this," he said, putting the fleecy folds about the grace- 
ful shoulders. " If you will not take care of your 
health for your own sake. Miss Vane, you have still 
to remember that it is of the utmost consequence to 
somebody else." 

The words meant something, but the look and tone 
which accompanied them meant more. They all came 
up to Mrs. Bell now, as she dusted the library table, 
and arranged books and bric-a-brac — a work which she 
would delegate to no housemaid. But her thoughts 
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went more briskly than the busy hands. ^^ He can 
pay pretty compliments to a woman, and show her all 
sorts of attentions that will raise her hopes and make 
her think he *8 nibbling at her bait. But he *8 always 
on his guard, and knows when he 's gone just far 
enough. Have n*t I seen him with that cool, amused 
look in his eyes when he was flattering some pretty 
woman, and I could have told her, for all her bright 
smiles, she was throwing out her lures in vain I 

^^ But it was all different last night. He was so quiet 
and earnest and tender. I Ve seen him put shawls 
on handsome women's shoulders before, but he never 
looked down on them in that way. She'i never 
spread a net to catch him, and he knows that as 
well as I do. 'T ain't in her to do it. But he might 
go the round world over and not find another like her. 
Bless her big brown eyes and that bend of her head 
that makes me think of a tall white lily I There 's 
that darling little Alsey, too I There 'd be no put- 
ting of noses out of joint if he chose her precious 
Miss Vane ! 

** Well, one swaller don't make a summer. You 
must keep mum as a mouse, Marthy Bell. But after 
what you saw last night it '11 be your own fault if you 
don't carry a pair of wide-open eyes about with you — 
that 'sail." 

These thoughts hummed like a hive of bees in the 
housekeeper's busy brain that morning as she flapped 
her dust-brush about the carved legs of the antique 
library table. The thoughts did credit to her native 
acuteness, but they owed their inspiration and color- 
ing, in a large degree to a warm, impulsive heart. 



CHAPTER XIX- 

KBW FBOPLE AND KEW R6I<ES. 

T^HERE was companj again at Oak Glades. This 
^ time the guests mustered in such force that the 
housekeeper was ahnost at her wit's end to provide 
sleeping-quarters. But thej were all at last comforta- 
bly bestowed under the ample roof, and settled them- 
selves down to what the younger members of the 
party called "a gloriously good time." 

There were about a dozen people, and some of these 
met by accident and some by prearrangement. Among 
the latter were the wife and daughter of an old busi- 
ness friend of the host's. 

The two men had known each other from boyhood. 
Kindred purposes and ambitions had dominated them 
in their youth. Each had had a hard tussle with pov- 
erty at the beginning ; each had made it the supreme 
aim of his life to win a fortune. Faculty and energy 
had had their reward in both cases. Jack Dayton, as 
well as Andrew Thomdike, had lived to see himself 
a rich man. 

Mrs. Dayton was a stately matron, and had a well- 
preserved complexion. She had been a village-belle, 
and still retained much of her youthful comeliness. 
178 
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Her dress, her bearing, her whole manner showed 
her a woman of society. This manner had been 
carefully cultivated after certain models, and was 
largely the result of a faculty for keen surface obser- 
vation, combined with considerable acquaintance 
with life in her own country and abroad. 

She was a woman of immense social ambitions^ 
very persistent in oarrjring out any plan on which 
she set her heart ; and she could bring a good deal of 
feminine shrewdness and finesse to bear on occasion. 

Mi-8. Dayton brought with her Dora, the younger 
of her daughters. They had spent part of the sea- 
son at Newport, part at Saratoga. Dora was pretty 
enough to make a sensation wherever she went. She 
had all her mother's young bloom of complexion, 
with finer outlines of cheek and chin. Her eyes 
were of the darkest violet shade, and all about the 
fair young forehead clustered the curls whose bright 
yellow might well suggest the gleaming of the golden 
fleece. In foreign lands, where Dora had spent 
much of her girlhood, young lovers had raved over 
that golden hair until there was danger of the 
pretty head that carried it being quite upset by the 
flattery. 

Mrs. Dayton plumed herself on a good many per- 
sonal and social adjuncts. But she believed she had 
one paramount claim to distinction, and that was 
that she belonged to the nobility of Europe. This 
claim was based partly on some visits she had made 
in English country-houses and in homes of titled 
people on the Continent, but more especially on the 
fact that the elder of her daughters had married a 
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German count. He himself felt that he had shown 
his wife and her family an inconceivable condescen- 
sion when he made her a countess, though he was 
deeply in debt, as he had wasted his slender patri- 
mony in dissipations, and the shortest way out of his 
embarrassments seemed to be through a rich father- 
in-law. Bertha herself had not found her marriage 
a blissful one; she knew that the count's family 
regarded her as a plebeian, though her father had the 
honor of supporting herself and her husband with 
his vulgar commercial gold. 

But though Mrs. Dayton might occasionally be 
made conscious of these drawbacks, they were usu- 
ally swallowed up in the immense satisfaction of 
knowing that she was the mother of a countess. It 
made her secretly, and, whenever circumstances per- 
mitted, openly contemptuous of everything Ameri- 
can. She had during the last years lived much 
abroad, and she aped foreign manners, habits, ways 
of life. She had become in taste and feeling thor- 
oughly denationalized. She had learned some of the 
shibboleth of artistic circles, and was fond of quoting 
the opinions and doings of the American colony in 
Paris and regretting the fall of the Empire. She 
regarded it as her great misfortune that she had been 
born on the Western Continent, and could expatiate 
for hours on the comfort and satisfaction of be- 
longing to a small, privileged, patrician caste. 

This woman, who owed everything she had and 
was to the larger freedom and wider opportunities of 
her native land, and who, born under the social con- 
ditions she affected, would have been ranked with 
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the peasant class and rigidly excluded from any 
other, had no pride in her birthright, no sense of 
gratitude to those who had paid the heavy price for 
it. She would have met any suggestion of this sort 
with a sneer at the ^^ American Eagle," and finished 
by growing pathetic and patronizing over the fact 
tliat there was "no society in America." 

Mrs. Dayton regarded her residence at home in 
the light of an exile. She felt herself a sort of mis- 
sionary among aborigines when she was on her native 
soil. But she never absorbed anything that was fine 
in the elder civilization. Its noble character, its 
inspiring legends, its grand historic lessons were 
nothing to her. Her knowledge and experience 
were used in her native land to inculcate a feeling of 
exclusiveness and to awaken a faint echo of medi- 
feval social traditions and* ideas. 

But though she enjoyed the great distinction of 
being the mother of a countess, Mrs. Dayton did not 
find her life at all times one of absolute bliss. Her 
husband had never more than partially shared his 
wife^s ambitions in these directions. He had from 
the beginning often expressed a doubt whether " the 
game was worth the candle," which, translated into 
plain prose, meant, whether the honor of having a 
count for a son-in-law was vast enough to pay for 
supporting him. 

Of late, however, the call for remittances had been 
so frequent and for such large amounts, that even 
Mrs. Dayton had become alarmed, especially when 
the count's extravagances forced some new economies 
on herself and Dora. 
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Mr. Dayton had lost all patience with his son-in- 
law. He frequently sent him and his title to the 
dogs, and declared he would not pay the count's 
gambling debts. He had even gone so far as to say 
he would sooner give his younger daughter to a day 
laborer than to the biggest upstart lord of them all. 
He expressed these sentiments in one of his rages, 
of course, and Mrs. Dayton did not in the least 
doubt her power to manage him when it came to 
Dora's marriage, as she had in Bertha's. But the 
fact that her husband had lost heavily in some late 
speculations made his tongue and his temper partic- 
ularly aggravating when it came to any demands on 
his purse. 

All these facts had had their influence in bringing 
Mrs. Dayton to Oak Glades that summer. She had 
come, she told herself, to see how the land lay, 
which figure, reduced to fact, meant, to see whether 
she should not set heart and soul at work to bring 
about a marriage between Dora and Mr. Thorn- 
dike. 

The two families had always known each other. 
The men had had more or less business relations, 
which had brought their wives into social contact. 
This was, of course, long before Mrs. Dayton went 
abroad or had European ambitions. 

Her husband had always liked Mr. Thomdike, 
and had spoken of him with the respect which one 
successful business man feels for another. A rich 
son-in-law, solid and substantial, would go far to 
counterbalance the drawbacks which were bound up 
with Bertha's title. Desirable as a count was in a 
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family, he had proved a most expensive lu:::ury, and 
the Daytons could not a£Ebrd another. 

Mr. Thorndike was a very rich man, and, her hus- 
band always declared, bound to get richer. He had 
been fond of Dora, had held her on his knee and 
petted her in his man's fashion when she was a child. 
That he was old enough to be her father was a fact 
to which Mrs. Dayton did not give a second thought. 
A little frost in one's hair and beard does not make 
an old man ; Andrew Thorndike would not look out 
of place as a young woman's husband, especially as 
he would be a rich one. 

Mrs. Dayton had kept her own counsel when she 
proposed to Dora that they should run off with some 
friends to Oak Glades for a few days. Dora was not 
quite conscious of the fact herself, but she was really 
«in the matrimonial market for the highest bidder. 
She was a little over twenty, and, though her natiire 
had been greatly warped by her training, she still 
retained something of the freshness and naturalness 
of girlhood. She carried out, with entire uncon- 
sciousness, the rdle her mother desired. She was 
fond of her father's old friend, and hung about him 
with jests and pretty, girlish ways, to which he re- 
sponded much as he did to Alsey's. He liked Dora ; 
and thought her mother, with her ridiculous airs and 
European nonsense, had not quite spoiled the child, 
after all. Shrewd as he was, it never entered his 
mind that her mother could have any matrimonial 
designs at the bottom of this visit. Dora Dayton, the 
pretty, graceful girl of twenty, still seemed to Andrew 
Thorndike the child he had trotted on his knee. 
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Oak Glades was very gay now with bright laughter 
and merry voices, with coming and going, with all 
the life and color that a crowd of guests bring in 
their train. 

There was nothing very distinctive about the ladies 
of the party. They were pretty much what polished 
society and prosperous surroundings make of ordi- 
nary women. Their gay dresses made lovely effects 
when they walked about the grounds, and they were 
quite equal to all the graceful duties of drawing- 
room and dinner table. They were not above being 
a good deal impressed by Mrs. Dayton's decided per- 
sonality — by her habit of recurring to her acquaint- 
ance with titled persons, as well as by her quiet way 
of alluding to ^* her son and daughter, the count and 
the countess." 

A trio of Harvard undergraduates dropped in un^ 
expectedly on the party, and were induced to stay 
two or three days. They were making the round of 
the mountains on foot, and appeared — happy, jolly, 
good-hearted young fellows — sun-browned and foot- 
sore, in their flannel suits. Of course, they brought 
a fresh element of young life to the party. 

Mrs. Dayton was in the best of moods. She had 
great faith in her adroitness to seize happy moments 
and make events serve her turn. She relaxed the 
strict surveillance which, following the European 
models, she had exercised over her daughter; and 
the girl, in a seventh heaven with her new freedom, 
went, unchecked, her way of young mirth and 
gayety. 

There was, however, one person at Oak Glades 
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toward whom, from the beginning, Mrs. Dayton had 
felt a subtle antagonism. This was Natalie Vane. 
The elder lady experienced a little uneasiness under 
the surprise with which she learned that the younger 
was passing the summer here. The feeling was not 
lessened when, keenly on the watch, she observed 
Mr. Thomdike's manner toward his niece's friend. 
Mrs. Dayton could not, either, be long in the house 
without becoming aware of Alsey's attachment to 
Miss Vane. This was certain to overflow in all 
kinds of enthusiastic praises in the latter's absence. 

Mrs. Dayton soon began to have a secret jealousy 
of Miss Vane, as of one who might possibly stand in 
the way of the carrying out of her new plans. Na- 
talie's beauty, and a personality that lay behind and 
vastly heightened its charm, were facts to which Mrs. 
Dayton's secret antij nthy could not blind her. She 
soon made up her mind that this young person had 
her own game to play, and that her long visit at Oak 
Glades was a part of it. 

This conviction was a very natural one on the part 
of the elder woman. It would have been impossible 
for her to conceive of the scruples which made Na- 
talie hesitate so long in accepting Mr. Thorndike's 
offer. If Mrs. Dayton judged other people by her 
own standards, she only did what most human beings 
do. She was, however, too thoroughly a woman of 
the world to let any hint of her feeling escape her. 
Indeed, as her jealous dislike grew more decided, she 
made it a point to be lavish of kind speeches and 
polite attentions to Miss Vane, when they were 
thrown together. 
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One moniiug the young people were out on the 
piazza after breakfast. Raymond Gladden — or Ray, 
as most of the world called him — was gazing at the 
horizon through his field-glass. He was one of the 
Harvard undergraduates. Natalie liked his brave, 
honest, sun^browned face. He might have stood, 
she thought, for a young Hercules, with his broad 
shoulders and his stalwart limbs, full of youthful 
strength and vigor. 

Ray sometimes caught a glance in the brown eyes 
when they met his which he could not fathom. He 
was a good deal fascinated with Alsey at this time, 
but he did think Miss Vane's were the finest eyes 
he had ever seen. He could not know when he 
Surprised that look that he had, for the moment^ 
suggested another youth at his age — a youth at 
Harvard, too, with the down of early manhood 
about his chin. 

Natalie happened to be out on the piazza not far 
from Ray Gladden this morning. He suddenly 
turned and came toward her, holding out the field- 
glass and saying: 

"Won't you take a look at Mount Washington, 
Miss Vane ? One does n't often have a chance to see 
the old fellow through such an atmosphere." 

" Tliank you," said Natalie, as she took the glass* 
" I usiially come out here after breakfast, but the 
mists seldom allow me a glimpse of the moun- 
tain. How grandly he lifts that gray shoulder 
against the blue this morning ! It is always the 
centre of the landscape to me. So many other eyes 
besides mine are turned toward that summit all sum- 
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mer — from such a wide area, too! The thought 
gives one a larger sense of human companionship." 

** You have thrown a poetic halo about the gray 
stones," said young Gladden, half gayly, half seri- 
ously. " Two or three mornings later, when I watch 
the sunrise from the summit, I shall turn and salute 
you, Miss Vane.'* 

"Thank you," replied Natalie. "It is dreadfully 
unromantic to say so, but I shall probably be sound 
asleep at that particular moment." 

While this talk was going on the rest of the young 
people, grouped at the other end of the piazza, were 
having theirs too. It was full of all bright nonsense 
and broken by peals of laughter. 

In one of the slight pauses Dora Dayton found time 
to think and ask suddenly : 

" What is to be the programme for to^ay, Alsey ? " 

" What do you want it, Dora ? " 

" Oh ! something new and delightful," exclaimed 
Dora, whose spirits were running wild with her in 
the rare freedom of Oak Glades. She was often 
restive under her mother's espionage. "I want to 
have a delicious old lark — something awfully jolly 
and daring and dreadful ! " 

"How would an elopement suit you. Miss Day- 
ton?" asked one of the Harvard fellows — a tall, 
Saxon-featured, light-haired Junior. 

" Oh ! nothing in the world would delight me so 
much ! " promptly rejoined the girl. 

Of course, there was a chorus of laughter at this 
reply, and Alsey, equal to the occasion, said : 

" You shall have Brownie to go off on, Dora, only 
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you must promise to bring her back. I can^t lose 
her, even for an elopement." 

" And I never would stir an inch under those con- 
ditions," retorted Dora, shaking her head archly at 
Alsey, while the fluffy hair shone bright through all 
its crimpled masses in the sunshine. " Ah, my little 
Alsey! I have just discovered the depth of your 
friendship for me. You won't even sacrifice your 
horse to my romance ! " 

Fresh peals of laughter from the gay, thoughtless 
creatures followed this remark, and then somebody 
said to Alsey : 

" If we are not to have an elopement, do think of 
the next best thing." 

She reflected a moment. 

" We might go to Moose Notch," she said. 

" Where is that?" spoke up several voices. 

"It is the loveliest place — wild and romantic and 
bewitching beyond anything you can imagine. It is 
about ten miles off. The drive is awfully rough, but 
one does n't mind that ; and when you once get into 
the Notch you have the Falls before you — the river 
dashing and leaping over the rocks, like some great 
live creature. One can't describe such things. But 
people come for miles around to see those Falls 
and the wonderful scenery about them. There are 
such delightful little nooks — green and shady — 
along the banks for picnics. Somebody has said that 
such pretty, dainty bits could only have been in- 
tended for the dining-halls of the fairies." 

" Let us go and see it all." " Can't it be to-day? " 
** Would n't it be jolly to have a picnic there ? " A 
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swift fire of comment and question ran about the 
group, whose blood was stirred by curiosity and 
young love of adventure. 

**We could go as well as not if uncle Andrew 
would only consent," replied Alsey. 

At that instant the gentleman in question ap- 
peared in the doorway with Mrs. Dayton. He had 
been escorting her over the house — he was rather 
fond of displaying the premises to his guests — and 
Mi*s. Dayton had been charmed with the comfort and 
elegance of the interior and with its general resem- 
blance to the English country-houses she had visited. 
^^ A man must be rich to keep up a summer home of 
that kind, and Andrew Thorndike never went beyond 
his means.'' This was the undercurrent of her re- 
flections as she moved from room to room, lavishing 
comment and praise in a way best calculated to 
gratify her host. 

" Ah, you young people, you seem in high feather 
this morning! " Mr. Thorndike saluted the group on 
the piazza. 

" Of course we are ! " exclaimed Dora, coming 
swiftly toward him. ** And you are the one man of 
all the world whom we most desire to see at this mo- 
ment I " 

^^ Then I am the happiest one," Mr. Thorndike re- 
plied, with ready gallantry. 

The girl would have reminded one who had seen 
it, of Hamon's statue of Aurora at the moment when 
she draws the convolvulus to her lips and drinks the 
dew from the flower. All the beauty and grace of 
ripening girlhood hovered about Dora* Around 
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her forehead and low on her temples gleamed and 
rippled the halo of her golden hair. The dark azure 
of her eyes shone like a deep lake touched with the 
sunrise. She was rather tall, and her graceful slender- 
ness was di-aped in some fine fabric of Eastern wool, 
whose folds clung close around her, while their soft 
shell-pink gave a tender, flower-like glow to her face. 

Mra. Dayton was delighted. The fair, blooming 
creature stood under Mr. Thomdike's eyes. What 
mortal man could fail to be moved by such a 
sight? 

The lady turned to him, saying playfully : 

" This daughter of mine has slipped entirely out of 
my control since we came to Oak Glades. It is wholly 
your fault, Mr. Thorndike. She knows she is safe 
under your wing, behave as badly as she may." 

** So she is," he rejoined. " You shall have your 
own way, Dora, so long as you keep that pretty face 
of yours under my wing." 

It seemed impossible not to pay her a compliment, 
though Mr. Thorndike ought to have known better. 
But Dora was too intent on the matter in hand to 
heed the flattery this time. 

"Mr. Thorndike," she began, breathlessly, "we 
have all set our hearts on going to Moose Notch to- 
day. We mean to have a picnic there and a glorious 
lark generally. Do say we may, and that you will 
go with us ! " 

"Yes, uncle Andrew, do say we may!" added 
Alsey's silvery treble, as she came and stood by her 
friend. 

They were both blondes of different types. If 
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Dora Dayton made one think of Aurora, Alsey was a 
rosy Bacchante. 

" Moose Notch ! " repeated Mr. Thorndike. ** That 
means ten miles of the roughest hill-road in this 
county. Think of the pitches and of your bones, 
young women 1 " 

" We will take the risk for our bones," cried Alsey, 
airily. 

" Yes, indeed, we will," added Dora. 

"My dear, do you know what you are saying?" 
interposed her mother. 

"Now, mamma, don't; please," answered the 
daughter, impatiently. "You always do object to 
things. Do let me haye my fill of fun once. You 
know this is America." 

"And the best place on the planet. Mind that, 
Dora," added Mr. Thorndike, who, while he had a 
certain liking for Jack Dayton's wife — a liking that 
was woven of old strands of association and friendly 
intercoui'se — still felt a sensible man's disgust at her 
European afifectations. 

The rest of the young people, all eager for the ex- 
cursion, now gathered about the host. Alsey sud- 
denly caught sight of Miss Vane with Ray Gladden, 
still occupied with the field-glass, at the corner of 
the piazza. 

"Do come here. Miss Vane," she called. "We 
are all going to Moose Notch this morning." 

Her uncle made a wry face. 

" That is taking matters into your own hands with 
a vengeance," he said. " Here is an example of my 
authority " — turning to Mrs. Dayton. " These young 
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minxes ride over us rough-shod." But when her 
uncle spoke in that tone Alsey Faxon knew she was 
sure in the end to carry her point. 

At that moment Miss Vane, with Ray Gladden, 
approached the group. She came by the side of the 
young man, a fair, graceful figure. She wore a 
morning dress of pale-yellow bunting. A wide sash 
of gold satin was knotted at her waist. The sunlight 
dwelt like a tender caress on all the pure lines of the 
face and neck. The dark eyes had gazed into the 
summer morning until they seemed to have caught 
its radiance. Under its nimbus of auburn-brown hair 
the face had the rich warmth of some beautiful 
flower. 

If Natalie had had a secret purpose to aggravate 
Mrs. Dayton, she could not have better chosen time 
and place. She happened to come close to Dora's side. 
Even the bunting held its own in proximity with the 
Eastern fabric. Mrs. Dayton, who patronized Paris 
dressmakers, was alive to that fact. But this was 
quite swallowed up in the consciousness of what was 
taking place under Mr. Thomdike's eyes. Her dis- 
like became suddenly a vindictive feeling toward the 
young woman who was standing in her insolent 
beauty by her daughter's side. What business had 
she to come there at that particular moment ? 

Mrs. Dayton's aggravation would not have been 
lessened could she have read the gentleman's thoughts 
at that juncture. " Ah, my dear," he was saying to 
himself ; " you are positively dazzling I They are all 
birds of fine feather, but you can hold your own 
among the best. You would do for the king's mate" 
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— and he actually thought of that old story of 
Cophetua which he had read in his boyhood. 

*^ Did n't I hear something about Moose Notch ? '' 
inquired Natalie. 

Alsey took it upon herself to reply. 

^ We are all going to start for it at once." 

Natalie turned for corroboration to Mr. Thorndike. 

^^They have come on me like an avalanche, 
Miss Vane," he said. ^^ Won't you take a strong 
stand against steep pitches, stiff bones, and Moose 
Notch?" 

" That is asking too much," gayly answered Nata- 
lie. ^^ I am ready to encounter pitches and risk bones 
for the sake of Moose Notch." 

The younger people set up a cheer ; the elder came 
out of the house to learn what it meant. They, too, 
caught the spirit of the moment, and did not demur 
to the drive on the score of distance or rough roads. 

The young people had 'carried the day, when Mr. 
Thorndike set out for Mrs. Bell, who was soon at 
her wits' end packing fat hampers for the picnic. 

** But it was that Miss Vane who turned the scales," 
reflected Mrs. Dayton, as she mounted the staircase. 
*^ Have a pair of fine eyes bewitched Andrew Thorn- 
dike?" 

Mrs. Dayton had a keen scent for people's ante- 
cedents and genealogies. Her knowledge of Miss 
Vane's past hardly extended beyond the fact that 
she was the daughter of a clergyman. Her quiet 
grace of presence and manner was something which 
a woman of the world could not fail to accept as 
evidence of good breeding; but all this only en- 
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hanced the growing ill-will of the elder woman 
toward the younger. 

Mrs. Dayton had more than once calculated the 
cost of Miss Vane's toilet, from the bits of old lace 
at her throat to the rosettes on her slippers. The 
general inexpensiveness was only a fresh tribute to 
the taste of the wearer. How did that young woman 
contrive to get such efifects out of such slender means! 
Mrs. Dayton actually thought, with a pang of envy, 
of her Paris dry goods and dressmakers' bills. But 
she at once inferred that Miss Vane could not be a 
young lady of fortune. 

As she mounted the last stair that morning, Alsey*s 
voice came to her through an open door : 

^ Our drawing-lessons have come to a dead stand- 
still. Miss Vane." 

" There is no help for it just now," replied another 
voice. ^ We must try and catch up when we are by 
ourselves again." 

Mrs. Dayton paused for a moment. There was a 
curious flash in her eyes. She had a hard line of jaw 
which showed itself with certain expressions. It 
came out strongly now. 

" Ah ! " she mentally ejaculated. " I 've struck the 
trail, as I live ! The creature is a drawing-teacher ! 
So her pretty face and her fine manners come down 
to that I It 's enough to disgust one with American 
society. But I have got hold of her status, and I 
shall choose my own time and way to make her feel 
it before I get through with her." 

These thoughts, you must remember, flashed rap- 
idly through Mrs. Dayton's brain. If she had read 
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them coolly on paper she would probably have felt 
ashamed of them. But there was a tone of triumph- 
ant malice through all her reflections as she pre- 
pared herself for the drive to Moose Notch that 
morning. 

And in the opposite chamber Natalie Vane was get- 
ting ready, too, — humming little, happy airs to her- 
self^ — not dreaming she had made an enemy who 
was biding her time to strike her a blow. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A DAY IN MOOSE NOTCH. 

n^HOUGH the road was rough and steep, nobody 
-*- who went to Moose Notch was ever known to 
regret it* The sylvan wildness of the scene — the 
gray rocks, their harsh outlines softened by moss and 
lichen ; the ancient woods, full of the mysterious 
charm of primeval nature — amply repaid one for 
the long climb into the heart of the restful solitude. 

But the i>oetry of Moose Notch was in its Falls. 
The river, which flowed for miles over a broad, level 
bed, was suddenly forced into a narrow chasm, be- 
tween high walls of rock. The brown, tranquil cur- 
rent underwent a swift transformation. It swept — 
a white, glittering thing — down that granite stair- 
way of more than forty feet ; it tore itself against the 
splintered rocks ; it shook the air like thunder as it 
came, leaping and flashing, down the steep gorge like 
some wild creature fierce for its freedom. 

Below the Falls, where the stream widened again 
into rich, brown shallows, or flashed over the stones 
and rocky terraces in little, glittering cascades, the 
banks were bewitching. Nature had let her fancy 
run riot in all sorts of pretty, fairy haunts and nooks, 
106 
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embowered in shade, and brightened with the relig- 
ious light of that tender sunshine which filters 
through roofs of green leaves. 

Along the banks, too, lay little grassy openings, 
level as a floor, with soft, frequent patches of shade 
from the cedars and birches. These openings were 
daintily suggestive of wild-wood parlors and fairy 
dances in summer moonlights. The puzzle always 
was which of the fragrant, woodsy nooks to choose 
for a picnic. Each had some distinctive witchery of 
its own. Somebody visiting Moose Notch and quot- 
ing Charles Lamb had declared that if one could cut 
civilization and live in that lovely freedom and soli- 
tude, one always could be " good and happy as the 
shepherds on the Delectable Mountains." 

The party reached Moose Notch after a three hours' 
drive up the hills. There had been a good deal of 
hard jolting and plenty of shrieks and merriment 
from the younger people, but nobody was conscious 
of any serious damage to bones and tendons when 
they at last alighted from the various vehicles. 

The picnic consisted largely of young people. 
They were gay as creatures gone wild at a carnival. 
They scattered in groups among the woods, and risked 
their necks in perilous places- about the rocks and 
Falls. The silences rung with their laughter ; the 
echoes sent back their shouts ; the greenwood was all 
alive with bright, moving color, until it seemed that 
the old dream of the Greeks had come true at last ; 
that joyous creatures had gathered from rocks and 
trees and waters to hold their revels in the ancient 
woods. But these young creatures, brimming over 
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with happiness, would not have envied the immortals. 
It seemed as though every joyous drop of blood in 
their veins was that mysterious ichor that could never 
know change or decay. This day was certain to be 
one of those memories that last through a lifetime. 
When some of those glossy heads were gray, their 
owners would recall these hours with a sudden leap 
of the pulses of their youth. 

At last the whole party gathered, flushed and hun- 
gry from climbs and rambles, to choose a place for 
the lunch. They settled on one of the beautiful lit- 
tle "opens" above the Falls, where the song of the 
waters filled the air like a low musical accompani- 
ment. 

No king's palace hall was ever so wonderful as that 
little greenwood room, wliich Nature had carpeted 
with her softest grasses, and shut in with grand old 
trees and green thickets. Here some of the party 
busied themselves with gathering branches and build- 
ing fires, while others laid the cloth and unpacked 
Mrs. Bell's hampers, and at last they all settled them- 
selves down on the grass to their lunch with that 
sort of appetite which one never brings to a well- 
ordered table. 

But that picnic had its dramatic moments, too, and 
these fell late in the afternoon, when the lunch was 
over, and the party had left the " open " and scat- 
tered itself in groups about the banks and in the 
woods. 

All the loveliness of nature, all the large and ten- 
der suggestions that lie in her noble and beautiful 
landscapes, are lost on some people. Mrs. Dayton 
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had, as we know, brought a secret grudge to Moose 
Notch. A good many trifling things had occurred 
during the day to aggravate it. Those little polite at- 
tentions which Mr. Thorndike had shown Miss Vane 
had not escaped the elder woman's watchfulness. If 
there was a fine view to be had, he took care that Alsey's 
friend should not lose it. He showed an interest in 
what she said, he was solicitous for her comfort in a 
variety of ways, all of which were an ofifence in Mrs. 
Dayton's eyes. 

^^Men are fools I"** she thought. ^^And Andrew 
Thorndike, with all his good sense, is no better than 
the rest of them. She is deep, too, I see, and knows 
how to play her game. But I hold a card in reserve 
that my lady does n't count on ! " 

The personal bitterness which Mrs. Dayton felt 
toward Miss Vane had its root in jealous alarm. Not 
that the former suspected anything serious at the bot- 
tom of Mr. Thorndike's evident admiration. But a 
man who has no intentions of matrimony may yet 
be under such a spell of fascination for one woman 
that she puts all the rest of her sex in the background 
to him. 

No one was better aware of this fact than Mrs. 
Dayton. Her suspicions made her do Natalie the 
keenest injustice. She did not doubt that Miss Vane 
had contrived to win Alsey's heart with an eye to the 
girPs uncle. That any young woman in her situation 
would not raise heaven and earth to secure such a matri- 
monial prize as Andrew Thorndike was simply incon- 
ceivable. But that a woman who had come to Oak 
Glades as Alsey's drawing-teacher, and who, conse- 
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quently, was relegated to the class who draw wages, 
might prevent a consummation Mrs. Dayton devoutly 
hoped lor was not to be endured. 

She was accustomed to carrying things with a high 
hand. She would have liked to make it uncomfortar 
ble for Natalie to remain at Oak Glades at this junc- 
ture. If she could not accomplish that, she would be- 
have toward her in a manner tliat would make it agree- 
able for the young woman to keep as little in her way 
as possible. Dora would in that case have the better 
chance with Mr. Thorndike. " It will go hard with 
me if I cannot keep a clear field for the child," said 
the matchmaking mother. 

The party, as we said, broke into groups, and scat- 
tered after the lunch. Natalie set out alone for a 
short ramble up the banks. On her return she came 
suddenly upon a little group of matrons, who, disin- 
clined to further exertion, had disposed themselves 
on a bit of grassy slope, where some large cedars 
flung the long, cool shadows of the lengthening after- 
noon. Natalie startled the group as she suddenly ap- 
peared before them. The gray shade-hat, the slender 
alpenstock, might have suggested a shepherdess with 
her crook to a dull imagination. She had come across 
a wild vine, whose graceful tendrils had attracted 
her, and, tearing off a long branch, she had thrown 
it over her shoulder, where it hung like a scarfi and 
again her face glowed above the green like a rich 
flower. 

" I had no idea of surprising you in this fashion," 
she saluted the group, as she leaped lightly from a 
dry boulder on the edge of the river-bed to the bank. 
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" O Miss Vane ! are you really ' Maid Marian/ *' 
exclaimed one of the ladies, a lively little brunette. 

^^ Hardly, as I did n't leave Robin Hood in the for- 
est ;" Natalie answered, laughing a little, as she stood 
still and surveyed the party with her swift artist's eye 
for its grouping. 

At that moment Ray Gladden burst into some 
thick brake on a knoll at the left. He had gone off 
with Alsey and her companions, and rushed back on 
some errand for the young people. Nobody was aware 
of his proximity. But he, too, was struck by the 
picture before him, and he paused for a moment to 
take in the bright color, the pretty attitudes framed 
by the gray rocks and the green cedars. 

^ Miss Vane looks pretty enough to be Maid Marian 
or Rosalind, or, for that matter, any rdle she might 
choose," said one of the ladies, $otto vocsj to Mrs. 
Dayton, who sat near. 

The latter swept a cold, critical glance over the 
figure in front of her. What she saw was not likely 
to allay some feeling which had been secretly upper- 
most all day. 

" I suppose so," her voice keyed to her neighbors, 
but it conveyed a cold disapproval. ^^ It is a matter 
of taste, of course, but I am not fond of seeing young 
women pose for effect." 

This was the first time Mrs. Dajrton had allowed 
her secret feeling to escape her. She had not even 
confided it to Dora, who had taken a liking to Miss 
Vane. 

This speech did not reach Natalie, who now ap- 
proached the group and threw herself down on a bit 
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of grasa-cushioned earth, thus, in Ray Gladden's eyes, 
adding the finest effect to the picture. 

Mrs. Dayton had been in her element for the last 
hour. She had been talking about the titled people 
whom she knew abroad, and the English lord and the 
German baroness she had met that summer at New- 
port. She had impressed her audience a good deal. 
She had enlarged with the air of one to the manner 
born on the repose and satisfaction to be found in a 
^^ select and privileged society, such as one could have 
no idea of in America," her voice dropping to 
a half-pathetic, half-patronizing key in the last 
clause. 

"But you know," rejoined one of her hearers, 
rather seriously, "we in America believe that the 
world was made for the average — not for a small, 
favored class, who shall take all that is best and 
finest to themselves and leave the others out in the 
cold." 

The lady who spoke for her own land was a little, 
delicate-featured, hazel-eyed woman. She looked as^ 
though she might be put down rather easily. But 
Natalie's appearance on the scene at that moment had 
made a diversion. 

Mrs. Dayton resumed the talk in a moment. 

"That notion of the world being made for the 
average," she said, assuming her stateliest air, "is, in 
my opinion, a thoroughly mischievous one. It lies at 
the bottom of all that is crude and vulgar in Ameri- 
can society. I am a profound believer in caste. There 
can be no well-organized social life where there exists 
no distinct and privileged order, with all its tradi- 
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tions of high birth and inherited wealth and long- 
used power. Indeed, all persons of rank who visit 
the States are painfully impressed with the utter dis- 
regard of system and orderly sequence in our social 
conditions. I hope our manners will mend with time 
and the knowledge which a larger intercourse with 
the best foreign society will give us." 

With this expression of her sentiments, Mrs. Day- 
ton, sitting in the shadow of the cedar-tree, looked 
around her audience with the air of one who had 
spoken ex-^tUhedra. 

But the talk was, for the most part, lost on the 
person at whom it had been secretly aimed., Natalie 
was not in the habit of giving more than polite atten- 
tion to Mrs. Dayton's remarks. Had she caught every 
syllable she would have found it difficult to believe 
that one of her own countrywomen could be seriously 
expressing such sentiments. 

There was a significant pause. Nobody seemed 
inclined to reply. The silence was not encourag- 
ing. 

Mrs. Dayton began to feel that she had overshot 
her mark. An audience of American women might 
question the good taste of such strictures. But what 
exasperated her was the sight of Miss Vane, a little 
way off, looking as happily reposeful and unconscious 
as though she were a goddess whom no shafts of en- 
vious mortals could reach. 

The sight made Mrs. Dayton, who was used to car- 
rying her point, resolve to strike home. She would 
send her arrow into that self-complacent young 
woman's souL 
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But Mrs. Dajrton, intent only on piercing her en- 
emy's armor, forgot there might be weaknesses in her 
own. 

When she spoke again it was in that slightly raised 
tone which, addressing nobody in particular, yet com*- 
mands general attention. 

^' If I seem to speak with a good deal of feeling," 
she said, ^^ it is because the whole matter is always 
painfully forced on me when I return to America. 
One is almost certain to be drawn into unpleasant 
social relations on this side of the Atlantic. You are 
never sure of your next neighbor. You are liable to 
stumble on persons who insult you by presuming on 
social equality. One cannot, of course, be forever 
hunting up antecedents and genealogies. That is the 
worst of it. You may be thrown with persons who 
are at service. I don't mean the domestic sort, of 
course ; but I include under that head ail those who 
have to earn their living by some form of labor — the 
wage-drawing class." 

Mi*s. Dayton brought out her climax with immense 
emphasis. She had waxed warm as she proceeded. 
But she would hardly have ventured so &x had there 
been no private spite to indulge. 

The group of women who listened to Mrs. Dayton 
were of the average sort in mind and character. Her 
rather arrogant personality and her large acquaint- 
ance with transatlantic life had had its influence with 
most of them. They could not have agreed with her 
sentiments. Perhaps each waited for the other to 
speak, with a feeling that it would not be agreeable 
to enter on a discussion with Mrs. Dayton. Some of 
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her audience probably feared lest she should suspect 
the " shoe had pinched " if her opinions were chal- 
lenged. 

It could not enter Natalie's thoughts that Mrs. Day- 
ton's remarks had any reference to herself. She did 
not dream that the elder woman cherished any ill-will 
toward her. She was certainly the last woman in the 
world whom Natalie would have chosen to engage in 
a discussion. She had some very decided opinions 
regarding Mrs. Dayton from their fii-st interview. 
But, as nobody spoke, it seemed to devolve on Nata- 
lie to take up the gauntlet for her own land, or, by 
remaining silent, feel herself rather a coward. Her 
very reluctance to speak was probably what forced 
her into it at last. 

*' But this favored class which you admire, Mrs. 
Dayton," she said, " can only exist by the sacrifice, 
more or less, of the majority. That, surely, in the 
end, cannot be just. I think our fathers did the no- 
blest of all their noble work, when they laid the 
foundations of a new social order in a new world, by 
resolving that every man should have an equal 
chance." 

Miss Vane had spoken for her country. There was 
a slight stir of approval among the ladies. 

But Mrs. Dayton felt that she had Natalie now in 
a comer. There was a gleam of cold triumph in her 
eye, though her tones had never been blander than 
when she said : 

" There is, undoubtedly, a great deal of truth in 
what you say, Miss Vane. T admit that. But you, 
too, would doubtless draw the lines somewhere ; you 
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would not surely incline to make companions of the 
class I have spoken of — the working people?" 

Mrs. Dayton had, as we have seen, gone quite too 
Car in the inference she drew from the conversation 
she had overheard that morning. She took it for 
granted that Natalie would wish to keep secret the 
position she held in Mr. Thomdike's household. 
Mi-s. Dayton intended in due time to acquaint the 
others with her discovery; but it would have a more 
startling effect if she could force Miss Vane into vir- 
tually disclaiming it. 

The woman was not, as a rule, malicious. But Na- 
talie was, in her eyes, a rival. She had a vengeful 
longing to put her down. 

The girl's low laugh had the slightest touch of 
scorn through its amusement. 

^ In that case I should have to exclude myself," 
she replied. ^^I belong to the class of which you 
speak, Mrs. Dayton. Jam one of the working peo- 
ple." 

There was another little stir — this time of sur- 
prised curiosity — among the audience. 

The reply was not what Mrs. Dayton had expected. 
But she was too eager for her chance to miss it. She 
drew her head up haughtily ; she fixed Natalie with a 
frozen stare. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. ** I could not, of 
course, be presumed to know you were speaking for 
the class to which, as it appears, you belong." 

The tone and look, even more than the words, 
made this speech an insult. Just then nobody had 
the courage to look at Natalie Vane. 
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There was a flash of indignant color all over her 
face; then she grew pale, as the thought leaped 
through her brain: ^^This woman means to insult 
me. 

The way one takes a blow is a test of one's quality. 
Miss Vane sat quite still, her eyes fastened on Mrs. 
Dayton. The latter felt her cheeks begin to flush. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THB FART A SCABF PLAYED. 

THERE was a stir in the bushes oyerhead ; then 
Raj Gladden leaped into the circle. 

Everybody felt his appearance as a fortunate diver- 
sion. 

He announced his errand — a small matter at best 
— with his usual happy liveliness. Then he turned 
to Natalie, saying ; 

*^ I shall carry back some agreeable tidings, Miss 
Vane. Everybody is wondering what can have be- 
come of you." 

^^I will take them myself/' exclaimed Natalie, 
springing to her feet with a swift sense of relief at 
this door of escape from Mrs. Dajrton's proximity. 

The latter was not altogether comfortable. It 
might strike other people that her remarks had taken 
the form of a gratuitous insult to Miss Vane. With 
all her native pertinacity and resolve to carry her own 
point in any given case, Mrs. Dayton was solicitous 
for the good opinions of others. 

Partly with a desire to justify herself, partly to still 
further disparage Natalie, she turned to her next neigh- 
bor, saying, with a little, apologetic laugh : 
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^ Mj dear, it is never a pleasant duty to set people 
where they belong." 

^^ But I don't quite understand. Miss Vane does 
not seem the sort of person to assume anything. She 
is certainly Mr. Thomdike's guest,*' said the little 
dark-eyed lady who had first greeted Natalie as ^^ Maid 
Marian." In her eagerness her sentences jarred each 
other. 

Mrs. Dayton replied to the last one : 

" Rather equivocally his guest. She came to Oak 
Glades, as I understand, in an ambiguous capacity — 
a teacher of something for Alsey. But these sort of 
people seldom know their place." 

Mrs. Da3rton had a way of saying things which lent 
them weight. 

It was not to the credit of her audience that Na- 
talie, for the moment, underwent some loss in the 
general estimation. At any rate, a little confounded 
by the remark, and overawed by the presence of the 
stately lady, nobody had the courage to speak up just 
then in Miss Vane's defence. 

She had gone on in the narrow footpath a little 
ahead of Ray Gladden. She was glad to be alone 
for a few moments. Her nerves were a good deal 
shaken, and she had that dazed feeling which is apt 
to follow any kind of sudden blow. 

Natalie Vane was a proud, sensitive woman. She 
had the high temper of her race. Flashes of fierce 
resentment went through her at the wanton insult 
she had received. But through all her natural indig- 
nation she felt the shock of a fine and generous 
nature at this display of unprovoked malice. Could 
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one woman be so cruel toward another? Was the 
world — a part of it — so mean and hard? How 
unprovoked the attack had been 1 How shameful it 
was ! Under all these burning thoughts lay a feeling 
much like that she had when something wounded 
her in her childhood, and there was no place but 
her mother's lap to cry away the pain in. 

Ray Gladden had been detained on the edge of 
the woods, where a scarf — a silken, heavily-fringed 
thing he was taking to its owner — had been caught 
on a branch. He had keen ears. It was not his 
fault that, while he was disentangling the fringe, the 
talk between the ladies came up distinctly in the 
stillness. There was a dark flush in his cheeks when 
he joined Natalie. As he came toward her, — his 
swift, elastic step hurrying through the shadows, — 
she thought of a lithe, youthful figure that used to 
come bounding over the sward to meet her. What 
had just passed gave her at that moment a very 
keen sense of her loss — of her loneliness in the 
world. Something in the brown eyes that welcomed 
Hay Gladden among the wood-shadows touched him. 

He felt an impulse to tell her what he had over- 
heard, and to express his opinion of Mi-s. Dayton's 
behavior, but a second thought restrained him, and 
he said, instead : 

^^ I was very lucky to come on you as I did. Miss 
Vane. I am sure now of a hearty welcome back." 

He was repaid by the smile that shone on him. 
The kindly speech and tone were very grateful just 
then. 

*^ It was extremely fortunate for me that you ap- 
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peared on the scene at that moment, Mr. Gladden. 
I was — wanting an excuse to get away." 

She did not dream that he had a knowledge which 
made it easy for him to interpret her words. 

In a few moments they heard shouts in the dis- 
tance. Ray replied with his "Harvard yell," a 
sound fiamiliar to Natalie. Guided by that, the 
young people soon came in sight. Ray's companion 
was saluted with surprised delight, and no one of 
the young people welcomed her appearance with 
more genuine pleasure than Dora Dayton. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

AK ACCIDEMTAL BNCOXJlirnSB. 

I WISH she had been a man, so that I could knock 
her down ! " As the tall youth strode through 
the underbrush he said this, every little while to 
himself^ in a loud, angry voice. 

Ray Gladden's young blood "had been on fire with 
the rudeness that had been offered Miss Vane. He 
would not trust himself to join at once in the light 
badinage of his companions. At the first chance he 
rushed away, to send off a little private gunpowder, 
as he put it to himself. 

"Hullo I What's in the wind now?'* exclaimed a 
voice at his right, in a half-eurprised, half-amused 
tone, and turning, Ray encountered Mr. Thomdike, 
who had just sprung up from the roots of a great 
butternut-tree. The emer man had felt more like a 
boy that day than he had done for years. He had 
borne his share in all its fun and adventure, but 
when the party at last broke into groups and scat- 
tered in various directions, he had gone off to look 
at the Ledges, as a curious, ragged pile of rocks a 
mile above the Falls was named. 

This diversion had involved a sharp climb, and on 
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his return Mr. Thorndike had thrown himself down 
on a heap of moss at the roots of a great butternuir 
tree. It was here he caught the crashing of the 
boughs, followed, an instant later, by Ray's wrathful 
ejaculation. 

**I beg your pardon, sir," exclaimed the youth, 
coloring under the keen, amused gaze. *^ I came ofip 
here to give my temper a chance for a little private 
explosion." 

** Never mind, Ray," replied Mr. Thorndike, look- 
ing at the frank, sun-browned face with a twinkle of 
humor in his eyes, and with a memory of his own 
youth, which had been so near and vivid in his 
thought all day. ^^ There is no accounting for a 
woman's freaks, you know. Keep cool, and, trust 
my word, it will all come right in the end. I know 
how these charming creatures can aggravate a fellow 
when they set about it!" 

Mr. Thorndike took it for granted that Ray had 
had some sort of quarrel with one of the girls. 
Those foolish tiffs were always happening among 
young people. Of course, the girl had got the best 
of it. Now she had sent Ray off, wrathful and 
wretched, she would probably regret it. 

Ray saw Mr. Thomdike's mistake. He naturally 
resented it. On the spur of the moment he blurted 
out: 

^^ Tou are quite mistaken, sir. It is not a matter 
that in the least concerns me. But it is hard for a 
fellow to stand by and see a lady shamefully insulted 
by one of her own sex." 

"Was it so bad as that?" asked Mr. Thorndike, 
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Btill inclined to regard it as some affair of the young 
people, which Ray's heat had greatly ezi^^gerated. 

Ray was conscious of this. It galled him. Did 
the man take him for an idiot? As though he — 
Ray Gladden — would make an infernal ass of him- 
self for any girVs whims! 

A good deal of personal feeling was now mixed up 
with Ray's indignation for another. Carried away 
by this, he burst out, resentfully : 

^ If you had heard what I did a few moments ago, 
you would, perhaps, think my rage more excusable. 
A fellow wants to knock somebody down when he 
sees a lady like Miss Vane insulted — in that oool, 
cruel way, too, in which women can do these things, 
you know." 

There was a change in the aspect of Ray's listener. 
^^Miss Vanel" he repeated. ^Has anybody been 
annoying her?" 

Ray hesitated. His instincts were all honorable ; 
and the name had escaped him in his excitement. 
Yet the conversation which he had overheard had 
not been a private one. Why should he have any 
scruples about repeating it? These thoughts flashed 
through Ray's mind, and he made a perceptible pause 
before he answered ; 

^ Yes, I should say somebody had been annoying 
Miss Vane, with a vengeance!" 

A new expression came into Mr. Thomdike's face. 
He no longer regarded Ray with a half-amused, half- 
patronizing manner. It was evident that his com- 
panion's trouble had some new interest for him. He 
laid his hand on Ray's shoulder, and said, pointing 
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to the mosB, which spread a wide, graj blanket about 
the butternut roots : 

^Sit down here, my dear fellow, and make & clean 
breast of it.'* 

It took but a few minutes to tell the whole stoiy. 
Ray's indignation had not had time to cooL He 
related what had occurred with a good deal of un» 
conscious dramatic force. But his conclusion be- 
trayed still some lingering scruple of an honorable 
nature : 

^ I need not say to you I had no idea of listening 
to the talk when I paused to admire the pretty 
grouping about the banks. Fortunately, Miss Vane 
did not hear the remarks which followed when she 
left the party. Neither should I, if the scarf^ caught 
in the branches, had not detained me. Mrs. Dayton 
evidently regards herself as a grand lady; but it 
seemed to me a devilish sort of thing to do — I beg 
your pardon ! '* he exclaimed, suddenly recollecting 
himself; ^I forgot she is your friend." 

^*No," replied Mr. Thomdike, with a little sharp, 
decided movement of his head, and a hard set of his 
jaw ; ^ no woman is my friend who insults Miss Vane." 

The w<Hrds reassured Ray. He could not suspect 
what lay behind them, but he felt relieved now, and 
went on, in a quieter tone: 

^ She is a very lovely young lady. I can't imagine 
any one could want to do her an injury. It seemed 
as though there must have been some special spite at 
bottom. If that is the way women stab each other, 
I think we fellows do our work less cruelly with fists 
and horsewhips. But you understand now that I 
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had some reason for wishing one woman was a man 
so I could knock her down?'' As Ray concluded, 
he rose from the moss. 

Mr. Thorndike rose also. His companion noticed 
a dark flush in the man's cheeks. 

^ Give us your hand, my boy," he said, and kind 
as the words were, there was a little hard tone run- 
ning through them, as though a threat lurked there. 
^^If Mrs. Dayton had been a man, I tvouid have 
knocked her down!" 

Ray's brown face beamed, as though this speech 
offered some amends to Miss Vane. 

^^ There 's nothing further to be done about it," he 
said. ^*A woman can always use her tongue with 
impunity, so Mrs. Dayton will go scot-free." 

" Don't be too sure of it, my young friend," said 
the elder man. And again there was that little, 
ominous sound in his voice which seemed to bode no 
good to somebody. ^^ There are ways of knocking 
people down with other weapons than clubs and 
fists, as you may perhaps live to see." 

" I ought to be back by this time. Will you come, 
sir?" asked Ray. 

Mr. Thomdike's last words seamed to imply there 
was no more to be said. 

^^ Go ahead, if you please. I will follow in a few 
minutes. Tou won't, of course, mention to anybody 
that you have seen me ? " 

"Of course not," replied Ray — yet a little mysti- 
fied as to why Mr. Thorndike had seen fit to make 
this precaution. Then he bowed and disappeared 
among the trees. 
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Mr. Thorndike paced up and down in the shadow 
of the butternut. There was a vindictive streak in 
the man. In the course of his life a few people had 
had to sujffer from it. It was that which now dark- 
ened his face and shot fire from his eyes. More than 
once he cursed Mrs. Dayton. But his wrath was not 
of the kind that evaporates in a few oaths. Had 
Miss Vane been merely an ordinary acquaintance, 
Ray Gladden's story would have angered him ; but 
an indignity offered to a woman he was in love with 
would be a personal affidr. 

Mr. Thorndike felt certain that Ray's instinct was 
not at fault. He knew enough of womankind in 
general, and of Mrs. Dayton in particular, to feel 
sure that some private grudge must have been at the 
bottom of her treatment of Natalie. What could 
it be? 

This question frequently came up in the midst of 
some plans he was revolving in his mind. 

Suddenly he stood still. There was a flash of 
triumphant intelligence in his eyes. 

*' By Jove, I have it ! " he said. " The woman 
wants to make a match between me and that little 
saucy chit of a Dora I " 



CHAPTER XXni. 

MBS. DAYTON'S NEMESIS, AND NATALIE VANE'S 
DECISION. 

npHE party that went to Moose Notch assembled 
-*" the next morning in high spirits at the break- 
fast-table. There were, it is true, certain reminders 
of yesterday's exploits in slight stiffnesses and bruises. 
But this was not a large price to pay for all the 
pleasure. 

The young people lived over their adventures in 
lively talk and with peals of laughter. But when one 
of the ladies remarked to Natalie: ^^ It will be a red- 
letter day in all our memories, Miss Vane," she was 
conscious of some inward dissent. The day's pleasure 
had been cruelly flawed for her, and Moose Notch, 
with all its loveliness, would be likely to recur to her 
mind charged with a bitter association. 

But Natalie Vane had one of those wholesome 
natures in which venomous speeches cannot long 
rankle. The drive home had been full of quieting 
and elevating influences for her. The tender atmos- 
phere of twilight — the ancient heavens, the solemn 
gathering of stars — the world about her, veiled in 
brown, dusky shadows, or transfigured in the moon- 
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light — all drew Natalie's mood into their own calm 
and largeness. Was it a very mighty matter — asked 
the nobler self, as it regained its poise — that a 
woman, who, with all her pretensions, had proved 
herself vulgar and venomous, had shown some un- 
accountable spite toward her? Insults were never 
pleasant; but where they were totally unprovoked 
it would be weak to be unhappy over them. A 
nature capable of a speech like Mrs. Dayton's 
should inspire pity rather than anger. 

"Of coui'se, I wish I might never see her again," 
said poor Natalie, wincing as the memory of the 
frozen stare came up to her. 

It was a great relief to her that she had not been 
compelled to return in Mrs. Dayton's company. Mr. 
Thomdike had seen to that. In arranging the seats 
for the drive home he had bestowed Natalie among 
the young people, while, to Mrs. Dayton's immense 
gratification, he had taken her and Dora into his own 
vehicle. 

Mrs. Dayton had come down to breakfast in the 
best of humors that morning. Her French cap, with 
its pretty pink trimmings, became her. She had the 
seat of honor, in virtue of their old acquaintance, 
on Mr. Thorndike's right. She and Miss Vane were 
far apart. A slight morning greeting was all that 
had passed between the two. 

Natalie was quite conscious, however, that the 
talk of the previous day had been discussed and 
variously commented on among the lady guests. It 
struck her tliat in one or two instances there was 
a slight coolness toward herself; but she resented 
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tiie idea as an injustice to the others. It might have 
seemed less unaccountable had she overheard the talk 
which had followed her departure with Ray Gladden. 
Mrs. Dayton had left an impression, more or less in 
Natalie^s disfavor, on some of the listeners. 

The elder lady became her place well. She had a 
fine, matronly presence. But certainly, if she had 
suspected what was coming, she would never have 
sat with her handsome profile under the gay cap- 
ribbons at Andrew Thorndike^s breakfast-table that 
morning. 

He, too, seemed in his blandest humor. He had 
been very gracious to her and Dora during their drive 
home the night before. 

As Mrs. Dayton looked about the dining-room that 
morning and dwelt on the rich panelling and the 
delicate frescoes, she experienced a pleasant sense of 
reversionary interest in the whole. 

Suddenly Dora spoke up, bending her pretty head 
toward Mr. Thomdike. 

" I wish papa could have been with us yesterday. 
It would have been awfully good for him. He would 
have made as big a lark of it as you did, Mr. Thom- 
dike." 

"I, too, wish he could have been along with us, 
Dora," answered the host, setting down his coffee- 
cup. " While you youngsters were up to your tricks, 
Jack and I could have talked up old times. There is 
nothing I enjoy more than going over those with him." 

Mrs. Dayton gave a little laugh that was intended 
to be acquiescent. Nobodj^but her host detected a 
shade of nervousness in it. 
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Before she could speak, her daughter exclaimed : 

^^I remember hearing papa say you and he were 
boys together. You must have had gay times ? '' 

^^ Hardly that, Dora,** he answered, as he leaned 
back a little in his chair. ^^ The question with us 
both was, at that time, the pressing one of bread and 
shelter. It set all others in the background. It was 
a hard pull for both of us. Boys from the country, 
without friends or fortune, we had to take plenty of 
snubbing on every side. But we swept the rooms 
and kindled the office fires and did our errands, and 
were thankful for our pittance when Saturday night 
came, and we could go to our dens in the little board- 
ing-house attics. We had to mount from the lowest 
rung of the ladder, you see. But all that can hardly 
look to you like very good times, Dora 1 " 

It came like a thunderbolt. 

Mrs. Dayton's face was scarlet. If she had been a 
goddess and could have swept that breakfast-table 
and everybody around it into chaos, it would have 
been a relief at that moment. The consciousness of 
her blushes increased her confusion. Her ready tact, 
her repose of manner, which she had been at so much 
pains to acquire, failed her as utterly as it would a 
bashful schooI-girL Before she could gather her wits 
together for any reply, she heard Dora saying, in a 
voice of amazed bewilderment : 

^' But you don't mean all that is true, Mr. Thorn- 
dike ? I know you are joking. Such things could 
never have happened to you and papa." 

" Precisely such things did happen, Dora, my dear," 
answered Mr. Thomdike, who did not include the 
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daughter in the reckoning he was making with the 
mother. ^ There is nothing for which you ought to 
be so proud of your father as the fact that he fought 
his own way and made his own place in the world. 
He owes his fortune to his brains and energy. That 
is a great deal better and nobler than if he had in- 
herited it from somebody else." 

Andrew Thorndike, at the head of his breakfast- 
table, with the evidences of his wealth all about him, 
looked rather grand when he thus delivered himself. 
He, too, had a proud consciousness that he had been 
the architect of his own fortunes. Power and energy 
are always masterful. 

Every woman present felt an access of admiration 
for this manhood that looked the world in the face 
and achieved its aim. There was a flash of the old 
Napoleonic fire about the man. 

But poor Mrs. Dayton I All her gods seemed tum- 
bling about her. Mr. Thorndike's revelation flashed 
a terrible irony on all her talk of her titled acquain- 
tance and her European tastes. He had shown that 
she belonged to the class that she affected to despise. 
She had felt there was too much at stake with Mr. 
Thorndike to give free expression to her social creed 
in his presence. But she had been under no re- 
straint with his guests. She was acute enough to 
perceive just the light in which all this must now 
appear to them. The haughty woman had a good 
deal the feeling of an unmasked charlatan. 

But the end was not come yet. The pause which 
had followed Mr. Thonidike's last remark and been 
full of overwhelming mortification for Mrs. Dayton, 
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was broken by his turning toward that end of the 
table where Natalie sat and saying, in a slightly raised 
key: 

" I am not sure how all this will strike you, Miss 
Vane. I always feel a little suspicious of people 
whose ancestors came over in the Mayflower/' 

*^ But mine did not," answered Natalie, a good deal 
puzzled as to his drift. ^^ They were at least a dec- 
ade behind it." 

^^ That is near enough for all practical purposes. 
People who inherit family traditions, and have held 
to the profession for centuries, are apt to have ideas 
that would make mine sound terribly democratic. 
However, I have frequently observed that these who, 
if anybody has that right in America, might make 
some claims to a finer strain of blood are usually the 
last ones to do it." 

"My father's opinions were democratic enough to 
suit you, I think," replied Natalie, quietly enough ; but 
her color rose at finding her family thus unexpectedly 
brought to the front. Mr. Thomdike's speech struck 
her as a little singular — a little out of his usual vein. 
But she bad not the key to unlock the riddle. 

One thing was certain. Miss Vane had been 
thoroughly rehabilitated in the eyes of Mr. Thorn- 
dike's guests. 

Mrs. Dayton could never recall how she got 
through with that breakfast. She had a vague con- 
sciousness that the talk had assumed a light, surface 
tone, and that she had taken part in it as one might 
who, enduring tortures, yet smiles and seems at ease. 
She paused to exchange some light remarks with the 
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ladies before she went to her room with her usual 
stately air. She had just dropped into a chair, when 
the door flew open, and Dora, hardly waiting to close 
it, broke out : 

'* Mamma, is it true ? " 

"Is what true?" 

"What Mr. Thorndike said of papa," answered 
Dora, perfectly conscious that her mother did not re- 
quire this explanation. " Did he ever have to get 
his living in such ways — to struggle up through such 
awful things ? I cannot understand it." 
• " If he did," replied Mrs. Dayton, fanning herself 
violently, " it all happened long before I knew him. I 
did not think it necessary to inquire into every cir- 
cumstance of his past history before I married your 
father. Mr. Thorndike has, it appears, a very vivid 
memory of long-buried things, and a very unhappy 
habit of bringing them up at the wrong moment. It 
was unpardonably ill-bred of him to say what he did." 

"O mamma!" interposed Dora, who was really 
fond of her old friend, and did not like to hear him 
impugned in that way, " I don't believe he meant 
anything. It was only a man's way of blurting out 
things, you know. He had no idea how we would 
feel about it. It was evident he thought it greatly to 
papa's credit as well as his own, that they had made 
their fortunes and struggled up through such hard- 
ships. How strong and grand he looked while he 
talked about it!" 

Mrs. Dayton was not certain that her daughter's 
impression was not the true one. It was conceivable 
that Mr. Thorndike had no secret motive when he 
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dragged up the past in that horrid fashion. Men 
were such tactless, blundering creatures at best. 
There was no doubt that he plumed himself on his 
own part in the story. But Mrs. Dayton could not 
quite share Dora's security. Neither could the 
daughter enter into her mother's feeling. Dora 
knew nothing of the talk under the cedars. But it 
all came up to Mrs. Dayton now. She was sure the 
women downstairs would gather in little groups and 
have their gossip over it. Certain of her own 
speeches came up and made her wince, seeing the 
new light in which they must now appear. Plainly, 
Natalie Vane had been avenged. 

But it was impossible to make a clean breast to 
her own daughter. Mrs. Dayton roused herself and 
did the best she could. 

** At all events, it was in the worst possible taste 
to rake up those dead-and-gone mattera in the pres- 
ence of strangers, who would probably take a mean 
pleasure in hearing such stuff. I had a better opin- 
ion of Mr. Thomdike. As it is, I shall never for- 
give him." 

" Mamma," said Dora, setting up her pretty head 
defiantly, " I don't care — honestly, I don't — a fig ! 
If people choose to think less of us, they can. Papa 
would n't mind, either. I have heard him say he had 
to make his fortime out of the rough, but I did n't 
suppose it was so dreadful before." 

"It isn't Mr. Thorndike's fault if you don't un- 
derstand now," replied Mrs. Dayton, with a little 
sneer of impotent rage. She was thinking how tri- 
umphant Miss Vane must feel at that moment, and 
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how disagreeable it would be to face the young 
woman. 

Then it flashed across her that Natalie might pos- 
sibly be at the bottom of all this. If she had re- 
peated the conversation of the previous day to Mr. 
Thorndike, he might have been sufficiently exasper- 
ated to take this method to avenge her. 

But Mi's. Dayton dismissed this supposition in a 
moment as altogether improbable. She had, as we 
have seen, no inkling of the real relations of the 
two. It did not appear likely that Miss Vane, while 
doing her best to ensnare Mr. Thorndike, would 
venture on attempting to prejudice him against his 
old friends and guests. Besides, it was certain there 
had been no opportunity for a private interview 
before the two met at the breakfast table. 

Mrs. Dayton had just reached this conclusion 
when she heard Dora's voice saying, gravely, as she 
twisted her bracelet around her pretty wrist : 

"Mamma, I don't see as it is so very blissful to 
have a countess for a sister. I think papa is in the 
right of it, after all." 

Dora felt an access of tenderness toward her father 
after the facts she had learned that morning at the 
breakfast table. When she encountered her mother's 
glance, she broke out : 

" O mamma, don't look at me in that black way, 
as though you could sign my death-warrant this 
minute ! " 

" It is plain that I ought never to have brought 
you to Oak Glades," answered the mother, attempt- 
ing her most frigid tone and air. " You are getting 
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terribly demoralized. However, we shall leave here 
to-morrow." 

^^ And 70U said we should remain at least a fort- 
night," added Dora, in a surprised, injured voice. 

" I have found good reasons for altering my mind." 

Dora felt the tone was one from which it would 
be useless to appeal. But she did not suspect that 
her mother was reflecting on the project that had 
brought her to Oak Glades, and undergoing the bit- 
ter disappointment of one who has lost a game 
played for high stakes. Mrs. Dayton might have 
rallied and pursued it, in face of what Mr. Thorndike 
had said, had she been convinced that he^ had no 
underlying motive. But to this day she has not been 
able to make up her mind on that matter. 

It was of supreme importance that neither he nor 
his guests should suspect her doubts. It cost the 
haughty woman a great efiPort to carry herself through 
the day as though nothing had happened. Mr. 
Thorndike felt that she had been sufficiently pun- 
ished. Preferring that she should not suspect the 
motives which bad inspired his talk, he showed every 
attention to the wife and daughter of his old friend, 
and urged a prolongation of their visit. If there 
was a mutual avoidance between Mrs. Dayton and 
Miss Vane, it was not marked enough to be noticeable. 

But that night, when Mrs. Dayton went to her 
room, with a sense that she had gone through her 
r81e unflinchingly, she knew that she should alwajB 
remember her last day at Oak Glades as one which 
had given her a new conception of how people felt 
stretched on the rack. 
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Something had happened, too, which would always 
make that day memorable to Natalie Vane. A little 
while after break&st she came out from the library. 
She saw Mr. Thorndike standing in the front door- 
way, his back toward her, and at that instant Ray 
Gladden, on the piazza, joined him. 

"Well, Ray," said Mr, Thorndike, in a low, signifi- 
cant tone, "you see there are weapons and weapons, 
as I said to you yesterday." 

" I see there are, sir," replied Ray, also in a low 
tone and with a quick, responsive glance. 

"It is best to keep cool," continued the latter, 
"even when you have a desire to knock people 
down. Tou can plant a telling blow sometimes, 
without fists or clubs." 

Ray's face was alive with an exultant secret, but 
at that instant some ladies joined the gentlemen. 
The latter had not seen Natalie, but she had caught 
the look that passed between them. Her quick ears 
could not avoid hearing every syllable of the low, 
swift remarks as she came down the hall. 

They filled her thoughts after she reached her 
room. They plainly had reference to what had 
passed at the breakfast table. She walked about 
the room with slow steps, going over with the 
talk. Perhaps it was not in human nature not to 
feel some exultation in view of all that had occurred 
yesterday. But with Natalie it would not take the 
self-gratulatory form that Mrs. Dayton imagined. 
She could never forget that it was mean to triumph 
over an enemy. 

Suddenly the slow steps paused as though some 
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spell held them. It came to her in a flash, but with 
the force of absolute conviction. Natalie knew that 
Ray Gladden must have related Mrs. Dayton's treat- 
ment of herself to Mr. Thorndike. She recalled, 
now, the sudden way in which he had burst from 
the thicket on the party. He must have overheard 
the conversation, and there was nothing in it which 
need make him scrupulous about repeating it. 

It was the breaking in of a sudden flood of light. 
She saw now why Mr. Thorndike made that point 
about her family. A feeling of unutterabfe grati- 
tude thrilled through Natalie's whole Irame. There 
was a sudden glow about her heart. What a power 
there was in this man I How quietly, yet effectually, 
he had come to her defence ! 

Natalie had gained a new sense of the coldness 
and hardness of the world. Its chill, bitter breath 
had never touched her life in the way it did yester- 
day. She did not know herself how deep Mrs. Day- 
ton's arrow had gone. 

But in that rush of varied emotion she was con- 
scious, above all else, of the strength and care that 
would be about her life — that would shelter her 
loneliness — that would set it forever amid the ease 
and rest and sanctities of home. 

And she had only to reach out her hand and clasp 
the one, strong with all the power that comes of 
tested and successful manhood, that was offered her. 

In that moment, her whole soul quivering with 
surprise and gratitude, Natalie Vane took the leap 
around which her doubts and fears had been so long 
hovering. 
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She turned and walked to a corner of the mantel. 
She laid her clasped hands on it. The warm, lavish 
daylight lay all about her. She stood there for a 
moment in a stillness and attitude that might have 
suggested to a sculptor some lovely statue of woman- 
hood. There was no smile on the lips as their deli- 
cate lines settled into a resolute purpose. The color 
had quite vanished from her cheeks. Even her lips 
were pale, as she said, in a low, undertoned voice, 
like one who speaks to his own soul : 

"I am going to marry this man — Andrew Thorn- 
dike I'' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A B£AN*S 8T0BY. 

TTNCLE ANDREW, I want some money ! " 
^ Alsey suddenly accosted her uncle with these 
words, as he entered the sitting-room, where she and 
Miss Vane had come after lunch. The company had 
left two or three days before, and the household had 
settled down to its old habits with an enjoyment of 
the freedom and quiet, which could not fail to be 
heightened by contrast with the crowds and bustle 
that had preceded it. 

The careless, matter-of-course way in which Alsey 
spoke would have been, to one in the habit of no- 
ticing such things, a key to her whole relations with 
her uncle. One does not ask a favor of another in 
that half-confident, half-imperious fashion, unless an 
experience of long trust and affection underlies the 
request. 

The room where the three sat was the one where 
they were in the habit of coming after the midday 
lunch. It was always cool here in the early after- 
noon, and the soft, dull tints of the furnishings, the 
cool mattings, and gray and green chintzes, with the 
shadows from the piazza, gave the room a restful, 
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attractive look when the world outside was palpi- 
tating with heat. 

Mr. Thomdike had thrown himself into an easy- 
chair. He was in his most genial after-dinner mood. 

"I presume you do," he said. "What an extrava- 
gant little jade it is ! " 

" Uncle Andrew," said Alsey, bridling her head in 
the defiant way she had when she called him Sultan 
Saladin, — a way which made her look so pretty that 
it always, in his eyes, compounded for her sauciness, 
"will you please to tell me what money is good for 
except to spend it ? " 

"Nothing, evidently, in your mind, you young 
saucebox. I will do you the justice to say that your 
theories and practice perfectly agree. It is well my 
coffers can stand the raid of such a little spend- 
thrift. How much do you want this time?" sud- 
denly changing his tone of banter and drawing out 
his pocket-book. 

" Oh, lots and lots I I 'm going over to the Indian 
encampment, where they always have such lovely 
things. Then I have some shopping to do in town." 

" I see ; all that will make the money fly." As he 
said this, Mr. Thomdike counted out a number of 
bank-notes, and placed them in Alsey's little palm, 
adding, " There, that must do for this time." 

Alsey took them, not thinking it worth the trouble 
to count them. If there was not enough for her 
purpose, she had an unfailing treasury to draw from. 
Indeed, to have all the money she wanted seemed to 
her as purely a matter of course as to have all the 
air she wanted to breathe. She could hardly have 
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conceived the oue a greater cause for thankfalness 
than the other. 

But it was a habit that had begun before she could 
remember, to kiss her uncle when he gave her any- 
thing. She went up to him now, and put her soft, 
young lips above his beard. He held her a moment, 
and then she slipped out of his arms and danced off 
upstairs. 

Miss Vane, sitting on the lounge, had watched 
this little domestic scene with interest. There was 
much that was tender and suggestive in it. She was 
very eager, during these days, to see Mr. Thorndike's 
good side. She tried to make the most, of every 
generous and admirable quality in the man. She 
was so bent on doing this that one might easily have 
suspected she was conscious of the reverse side of 
the shield. 

But the side scene she had witnessed had touched 
some chords which were not personal ones. As her 
gaze followed Alsey sailing off carelessly with her 
money, she had thought of lives shadowed and 
blighted for want of that which the child was throw- 
ing away — thought of youn^, fragile girls stitching 
their best years away in stifling rooms; of others, 
weaiy behind counters in the long, hot, summer 
days, or toiling before whirring looms in noisy fac- 
tories; and then the old, hard problem came up 
again — the difference in human fates, and the mean- 
ing of it. 

Perhaps these thoughts gave a touch of pathos to 
Natalie's glance as it followed Alsey's retreating 
figure. Mr. Thomdike was struck by the look ; for 
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he was, at the moment, watching the beautiful head, 
set in fine relief by the sea-green shades of the 
lounge-cover against which it rested. The look sug- 
gested a fresh line of thought to Mr. Thorndike, 

" I wonder if you would like some money, too, my 
dear? Nothing would afford me more pleasure than 
to offer it. But that would be a greater offence than 
my unlucky kiss." His eyes twinkled at that re- 
membrance. He fancied there would come a time 
when he and Natalie could have their laugh over it 
together. "But wait a little while," his thoughts 
went on, "and you shall have your pile of bank- 
notes, too. You will be a costly luxury one of these 
days. But, bless your pretty face, you will be worth 
it all ; and you will have a big balance to draw on. 
Andrew Thorndike can give the woman he marries 
all she wants." 

"All she wants!" If Natalie had penetrated his 
thoughts at that moment she would have winced at 
some fine, unconscious irony they contained for her, 
and then angrily resented the feeling. 

A little silence followed Alsey's disappearance. 
Mr. Thorndike broke it suddenly by saying: 

"I have just had an arbor built x)ver the brook 
where the great elm stands, in the east corner of the 
grounds. Will you go down and look at it with me. 
Miss Vane, now the workmen are gone? I can't 
save you from the hot walk, of course, but the brook 
and the tree make it delightfully cool when you get 
to them." 

"I shall not mind the walk in the least. Thank 
you for proposing it," answered Natalie; and she 
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rose at once and went up stairs for her shade-hat and 
parasol. 

In a few moments she re-appeared and joined Mr. 
Thorndike on the piazza. He took the parasol from 
her hand, opened it, and shielded her as they went 
down the steps and the walks, where the sun lay in 
a blinding glare ; for it was one of the hottest of the 
dog-days. The air seemed fairly to reel with heat. 
It was full of all the low, sharp hum of insect life. 
Grasshoppers were darting about; yellow bees and 
crimson butterflies glittered in the sunshine. The 
walks on either side blazed with all the rich bloom 
of the late summer. Gladioli seemed tongues of 
flame; nasturtiums, bright-colored wings that had 
alighted among the vines. The way led them at last 
by the stone wall, over which the wild clematis lay 
in snowy bloom. The golden-rod lifted its first yel- 
low torches among the grass. Some maple leaves 
on- a low shrub caught Natalie's eye. They were 
freckled all over with crimson spots. " It is like the 
handwriting on the wall," she thought. " It is the 
first warning that the autumn is at hand." 

But there was no other sign of change or decay in 
all the world of lavish green and fervid heat that 
afternoon. 

. Natalie did not repeat her thoughts to her com- 
panion. Their talk ran, for the most part, in a light, 
playful vein, until they reached the elm, beneath 
which the brook lay, at the foot of a wide, grassy 
slope. The elm was a magnificent old tree. Its 
huge bole bore up a mighty roof of far-spreading 
branches and quivering leaves. The birds of more 
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than a hundred summers must have nested among 
those green rafters ; the storms of as many winters 
must have sung their fierce triumph in the naked 
boughs. A platform, to which a few steps led, en- 
circled the trunk, and a light balustrade iu closed the 
platform. This extended half way across the brook, 
which went glancing and rippling over the stones in 
its bed, at least thirty feet below. No lovelier re- 
treat than the cool, dim shadows and the brook 
below, — its warm brown waters shooting and spark- 
ling over the stones, could have been imagined. 

"How perfect this is!" Natalie . involuntarily ex- 
claimed, as they passed from the heat into the dim 
coolness, and she mounted to the platform and gazed 
about her. 

" You like it, then ? " asked Mr. Thorndike, with a 
rapid survey that took in everything. ** It is all very 
light and simple, but the men «eem to have carried 
out my ideas pretty well. Of course, there will be 
furnishings to add. A woman knows better about 
such things. I must leave all that one of these days 
for her to decide." 

The significance in his tone brought a flush to 
Natalie's cheeks. The color was only heightened by 
the consciousness that it would not escape Mr. 
Thorndike's keen eyes, and that he would have no 
difficulty in establishing the relation of cause and 
effect. To hide her embarrassment she went to the 
balustrade, and leaned over, and watched the golden- 
brown water awhile. Some low, rustic chairs had 
been placed in the arbor. They sat down here, and 
in the cool dimness the voice of the brook was like 
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the low song of some heart that brims over with 
happiness. Outside of the great elm all was oppress- 
ive heat and glare. Beneath it were brown shadows 
and grateful coolness and restful sound of waters. 

Mr. Thomdike sat still by the railing, his head a 
little on one side, in an attitude of intense listening, 
— some thought or memory at work which gave the 
keen features an unusually softened expression. At 
last he roused himself and turned toward his com- 
panion with a little smile. 

^^ It is singular," he said, ^* but there is nothing 
makes me feel so much like a boy again as the sound 
of a brook rushing over the stones." 

"Does it have that effect on you?" inquired Na- 
talie, a little surprised at such an admission from so 
practical a man. "To me, too, the brook's song is 
always a lullaby — one that I seem to have heard 
from human lips — I cannot tell whose — a long 
while ago." 

" It is a sort of lullaby," replied Mr. Thomdike. 
" I have often gone to sleep to it, lying on the bank. A 
little brook crossed the lane behind the house when 
I was a boy. It was a favorite place with me." 

"And that brook makes this one so pleasant to 
you ? I see now why you have built the arbor," said 
Natalie. 

" I think that did have more to do with it than 
anything else. Strange," he went on, speaking half 
to himself, " that a thing of this sort should have 
such a power over a man! It brings up the old 
scenes. It seems as though I must be the boy I was 
that afternoon." 
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**What afternoon?" Natalie's lipg formed the 
queAtion half involuntarily. She had grown curious. 

Again he roused himself, turned, and looked at 
her. Then, without replying, he rose and walked two 
or three times around the platform. At last he 
stopped and stood still before her. 

^^ The afternoon. Miss Vane," he said, with some 
strong feeling in his tones, ^^ which made me what- 
ever I am to-day — the afternoon when I made up my 
mind, a boy of fourteen years old, sitting by that old 
brook in the lane, to leave my home, to go out and 
fight the world — fight it friendless, empty-handed, 
alone!" 

What a masterful ring there waa in the words I 
They thrilled Natalie like notes of a trumpet. , 

" O Mr. Thomdike ! " She leaned forward in an 
eager, breathless way. " I wish you would tell me 
all about it." 

The pleading of the eyes enforced the tones. Mr. 
Thorndike drew his chair nearer his companion, sat 
down again, and said, still with the tone of a man 
who is speaking to himself as well as his hearer : 

" Despite all that has come and gone, it seems only 
yesterday. I was in a bitter mood that afternoon 
against the world, but especially against some people 
in it. The rent day had come round again. That 
was the terror that hung over our lives after our 
father died and dropped a man's burdens on my 
mother's slender shoulders. She struggled on, 
weighted as she was. I learned early how men 
treat women under such circumstances — bully and 
threaten and cheat them as they would n't dare one 
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of their own sex. It taught me one lesson, and that 
was to see that none of my womankind should ever 
have anything of that sort to bear," 

No woman could have heard Andrew Thomdike 
say that and not fee] there was something to admire 
and honor in the man. 

"The rent had been paid th^t day, but I had secin my 
mother's face growing thinner for weeks beforehand, 
and Janet had said to me, ^How do you suppose, 
Andrew, people feel who have n't any rent day to 
look forward to ? I should think Heaven would be 
good enough anyway, if that was left out I ' 

" I went down the lane that afternoon and sat by 
the brook, and thought of the landlord's talk, and of 
my mother's and Janet's scared looks. I was a boy 
of fourteen, and the world turned a hard face to me 
that afternoon, and it seemed as though even the 
brook singing over its stones was mocking my trouble. 
But all at once — I can't tell how — a change came 
over me. I was on my feet. I was shouting out, * It 's 
going to be a tough fight between me and the world, 
but in the end I shall win ! ' Then the brook seemed 
to change its tune. It was no longer mocking me. 
Its voice seemed to be full of comfort and courage. 
I almost fancied I heard it bidding me keep a brave 
heart and go on. Of course, that was all moonshine. 
But I am talking of a boy of fourteen. Miss Vane." 

" Oh ! don't call it moonshine. ' I am so glad to 
know. I do not wonder you are proud to recall it all " 
— her sentences charged with strong feeling, jarring 
each other a little. Then, before he could speak, she 
continued — " And you went away after that ? " 
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" Yes ; within less than a week. I started for the 
city. When I once make up my mind, boy or man, 
I do not change it.'' 

"You must have had some very hard, times to 
struggle through." 

Her s}niipathy drew him on to say more than he 
intended. 

" You may be sure of that, my dear Miss Vane. It 
came to such a tight place at last that I had to sell 
the silver shoe-buckles." 

" I don't understand you." 

" They had belonged to my father! They were a 
present from my mother the day I left home. I re- 
member how she cried because she had not a new cap 
to give me. At that time there were no railroads in 
that part of the country. I made the journey by 
stage and on foot. One night I was near my goal, 
only a few miles from the city, but I was very tired, 
for I had walked a long way. I was dizzy with 
hunger, too. I had spent my last cent, and there 
was nothing to do but to part with the buckles. A 
jeweller would not probably have given three dollars 
for them. I came at last to a large handsome white 
house, with a green lawn in front of it. There was 
a boy about my age standing on the steps, playing 
with a great Newfoundland dog. I went up to him. 
* I 'm not a beggar,' I said, ' but I 'm awfully hungry. 
I can't get on any longer unless I have something to 
eat. If you will let me have a supper I will give you 
one of these. They're silver — solid!' And I 
showed him one of the buckles." 

"What did he do?" whispered Natalie, for there 
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was a sob in her throat, and Mr. Thorndike had 
paused. 

^^He stared at me, and then burst into a loud, 
mocking laugh. * I don't believe you,* he said ; * I 
can tell a rascal by his looks. Tou just get out of 
here, with your brazen face. Here, Nero I ' and he 
set his dog on me ! " 

Natalie's eyes blazed through their tears. 

" I got out of the gate, with the dog worrying me,'* 
Mr. Thorndike continued, in the tone of one who 
sees all he is relating. ^^ When he had barked him- 
self tired and gone off, I stood still and shook my 
hand — I was trembling all over with rage and weak- 
ness — against the house and the boy standing on the 
steps, laughing at the hunt and spurring the dog on. 
* I shall pay you for this some day,' I said. I felt as 
sure of it, standing there at that moment, hungry, 
penniless, homeless, as I did when the time came to 
keep my word." 

" But what became of you that night ? " 

^^ I dragged on a quarter of a mile, perhaps. The 
spires of the city were in sight now, but I could not 
reach it without food. I saw a woman milking a cow 
in the side-yard of a small red house. I see the 
gables and the sunshine on the steep roof this mo- 
ment. I went up to her. I can't recall what I said, 
but I showed her the buckles. She had a kind face. 
It looked very pitiful as she said, ^ I don't want those, 
my poor boy, but you shall have all the supper you 
can eat ! ' 

^^ I slept at the house that night. I started away 
next morning after a good breakfast. They would 
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not take the buckles, but you may be sure they did 
not in the long run lose anything by that hospitality.'* 

" And the bo/," — Natalie could not restrain the 
question — " did you ever see him again?" 

Mr. Thorodike's jaw took its grimmest outline. 
There was a hard flash in his eyes. 

" Twenty-five years later that boy's father came 
into my office. He was quite broken down ; his son 
had run through with the property and nearly beg- 
gared the old man. I had found out the name 
of the family and kept trace of them. The father 
wanted a favor of me. He had to raise some money 
in a hurry. He owned some land, though it was 
pretty heavily mortgaged, which he wished me to 
take up. I saw the old man was in trouble, and at 
once suspected his son was at the bottom of it. A 
little skilful questioning soon satisfied me that the 
younger man had forged the elder's name, and that 
the money would go to save the son from State 
Prison." 

" Did you let him have it? " asked Natalie, leaning 
forward breathlessly, the color fading from her face. 

^^ I asked the old man to send his son to me, hold- 
ing out hope enough to induce him to come. Next 
day he appeared. He was seedy — had a rather swag- 
gering air. Despite its signs of dissipation, I could 
trace the boy's features in the man's face ; I always 
had a knack of remembering faces. 

" ' Your father implied that I should do you a good 
turn by taking up these mortgages ? ' I said. 

"He tried at first to carry off things with a high 
hand. * We 've had devilish luck of late 1 ' he said. 
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* Bottom 's dropped out of things generally. Want 
to raise some hard cash in a hurry.' 

"*You did me a good turn on6e,' I said. *You 
shall be judge what sort of one it deserves on my part.' 

^^^I!^ he stammered, bis face blank with amaze* 
ment. 

*.' Then I told him. His knees knocked together 
— his face was white as a sheet. There was no 
more swaggering on the part of my fine gentleman. 
He broke down at once ; he begged like a dog ; he 
fairly grovelled before me; the prison was staring 
him in the face. I knew that, though he did n't dare 
to tell me so." 

** But — you saved him ? " asked Natalie, her heart 
in her mouth. 

^^ Yes ; I took up the land. I had, in some slight 
sense, committed myself to the old man, and then 
the whirligig of time had brought in my revenges. If 
I threw away the money, I should not grudge it." 

Mr. Thorndike rose, squared his shapely shoulders, 
put his hands behind him, and walked about the leaf- 
roofed platform. The story he had been relating 
acquired an immense significance from his surround- 
ings. How splendidly this man's power and energy 
stood out from the background of his lonely, strug- 
gling boyhood ? He at least might be proud to look 
the old poverty in the face. In the pause that fol- 
lowed, Natalie thought of the day when Napoleon 
Bonaparte sat at the banquet with the kings of 
Europe — monarchs of the houses of Hapsburg, of 
Romanoff and of Brandenburg — and he said, recur- 
ring to som^ event of his youth, and looking quietly 
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around the splendid board, where the crowned, 
anointed heads had learned to tremble at his nod, 
** When I was a lieutenant of artillery 1 " 

And this man had power, too — not of the Napo- 
leonic kind, certainly ; but he had his own birthright 
of sovereignty in the domain of commerce. 

In a few moments he paused by Miss Vane^s chair. 

" I should not have told you this sort of thing," he 
said, ^^It was the noisy little brook that set me off 
reminiscencing. I don't do it very often." 

" I am very glad you did it to-day," responded 
Natalie. 

^^ I might at least have chosen some mote agreeable 
subject for your ears." 

^' But it would n't have been half so interesting." 

He smiled. 

^^ You make it hard for me to repent my indiscre- 
tion. At any rate, you see now that I had an early 
acquaintance with the rough side of the world, and 
why I long ago made up my mind that the women I 
cared for should be sheltered from all that." 

^^Any woman must feel that was a noble thing 
for a man to say," Natalie answered, witli a swift 
thrill of admiration for the speaker. This was 
followed by a thought of Mrs. Dayton and of the 
way Mr. Thomdike had turned the tables on his old 
friend for her sake. As she looked at him with a 
grateful sense of what he had done, he seemed very 
strong and manly in her eyes ; he seemed a great 
deal of all that a man should be to a woman. Some 
time, Natalie thought, she would tell him of the talk 
she had overheard between him and Ray Gladden. 
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** Is not that rose-pink — I think you call it — at 
your throat very becoming ? " asked Mr. Thorndike, 
in order to give the conversation a less serious tone. 

" I hope it is, really." 

He laughed a little pleased laugh at her frankness, 
and then he said : 

^* I was not quite sure of it, because it always ap- 
pears to me that the thing you happen to have on at 
any particular moment is the only one you should 
wear." 

"Are you really so observant about dress, Mr. 
Thorndike ? " asked Natalie, gayly. **I am discover- 
ing you in quite a new light." 

"The degree of my observation depends very 
largely on who the wearer may be," he replied, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

For the next half hour their talk ran in a lighter 
strain, with a good deal of banter and persiflage on 
either side. This was ground on which Natalie 
always felt at home with Mr. Thorndike. She was 
eager to make the most of any likings they might 
have in common. A swift jest, a smart repartee, was 
something they could always share. After awhile 
he said, looking at the elm, whose great roots struck 
deep into the bank and the bed of the brook, and 
whose vast trunk the platform inclosed : 

" What a splendid girth this old tree has I I must 
have it measured to-morrow." 

Natalie looked up at the ancient tree that rose like 
a gray column, bearing up in mid-heaven its splendid 
capital of pendant branches and flickering leaves. 

"It reminds me," she said, "of Wordsworth's 
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speech when he and his sister Dora made that 
memorable visit to Walter ScotL^' 

** What did he say?" 

** What a life there is in trees ! " 

Mr. Thomdike lifted his eyebrows. 

^^ I 'm not a poet," he said. ^ I can't answer for 
trees in general; but I remember one, and what a 
charming life and surprise came down out of it to 
me. 

Natalie's low, conscious laugh mingled pleasantly 
with the song of the brook. At that moment they 
caught, in the drive above, the sound of Alsey*s re- 
turning carriage-wheels. Sbe would at once go in 
search of Miss Vane, to whom she would be eager to 
display her Jndian treasures. It was time to return 
to the house. 

But as they went up through the grounds, Natalie 
was conscious that she had never liked Andrew 
Thomdike so well as she had on- this summer after- 
noon they had spent by the brook. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE SCALES. 

TITAVING made up her mind that she was going 
-*— *- to marry this man, it was impossible that Na- 
talie's thought and imagination should not be more 
or less busied with that future which was so near at 
hand. Sometimes she wished she could wave it off 
for awhile ; sometimes she felt like one who has a 
desperate leap to take and longs to have it over. 
But this was by no means a continuous feeling. In* 
deed, the most distinctive thing about her mental 
habit at this time was its variations. She was 
haunted by a secret uneasiness. She told herself- 
she ought to be content and proud and happy, and 
there were times when she made herself believe that 
she was ; for the future that Andrew Thomdike had 
offered to this young woman had a world of attrac- 
tions for her. There was. no reason now why she 
should check herself whenever her thoughts went 
out to it. 

She .moved about Oak Glades with a new feeling 
of proprietorship. It seemed home to her. She had 
been learning, during the past two or three years, 
new and manifold 'meanings in that word. Her 
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tastes frequently suggested to her little changes and 
new effects among the furnishings. Now it was the 
adding of a new shade of color, now the toning down 
of another, or the throwing of a third into higher 
relief bj some fresh background. Her fine sense 
taught her just what was needed. Her feminine 
aptitudes had a real delight in forestalling these 
alterations. At these times a quiet happiness would 
shine in her eyes, which, it seemed, must have its 
source in a heart which was at rest. 

Oak Glades was to be her future home, her dearest 
one. Natalie meant to be here in time to watch the 
spring in, the summer out. They would have the 
grand city-house of course. She could trust Mr. 
Thorndike for that. He liked to surround himself 
with all the material evidences of his power and 
wealth. The rich Boston broker, who meant to be 
several times richer within the next ten years, would 
have a residence somewhere on the Back Bay. Na- 
talie was sure from some hints he had dropped, that 
he was already on the lookout for the right sort of 
one. It would be like him to say, ^ The bird I have 
caught is fine enough for the handsomest of cages. 
By George, she shall have it, too ! " 

And the bird would enjoy the beautiful cage. It 
was natural, it was womanlike, that Natalie should 
lose herself sometimes in graceful devising of furnish- 
ings and adornments — that she should see herself 
in the midst of them in a thousand agreeable lights 
and relations. Has not some author recently said, 
'^ The aim and flower of all our civilization must be 
refined and charming homes '' ? 
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To this elegant home awaiting her, would the heart 
of love be lacking ? Whatever else might be there, 
would intimate sympathies and fine response and full 
companionship be always wanting? Were the differ* 
ences in their natures so essential that they must 
make an inevitable separateness between her and the 
man with whom she should be set apart in the sacred 
oneness of marriage? Would she always be con- 
scious of some solitude of spirit ? When she was 
penetrated with the beauty of a lofty sentiment, 
with the power of grand music, with the meaning of 
some noble picture, would she feel herself farthest 
from her husband? In those moments which are 

'* The master-light of aU our seeing/* 

when her horizon had widened, as one's view widens 
ascending from the plains, and she caught some fresh 
glimpse of the dignity and beauty of life, would she 
not find herself most absolutely alone ? Would the 
man whose wife she was ever inspire her better 
moods ? Would not his negations, his low estimate 
of the motives which governed his kind, have a 
chilling, stifling effect upon her own hopes and 
faiths ? 

At times Mr. Thomdike's egoism would seem to 
her something formidable and rampant. ^^ It is the 
ring of the almighty dollar in his talk that almost 
maddens me ! '* she would suddenly break out when 
she was by herself^ after Mr. Thorndike had been 
airing some of his convictions in a way that made 
her think of Jove holding forth to the lesser gods. 

But Natalie was always remorseful after these 
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thoughts. They were only uppermost at certain 
times ; at others she would be engrossed with grace- 
ful domestic pictures such as allure the heart of 
woman. She was deeply in love with those worldly 
goods with which Mr. Thorndike would endow her 
when he placed the bridal ring on her finger. If she 
could only be more in love with himself I 

She did her best for that happy consummation. 
At times it almost seemed that she had succeeded. 
He had many traits that a woman could not fail to" ad- 
mire. She had given up the hope of loving him in 
the way she had spoken of when he proposed to her 
— the way her father had loved her mother. Mr. 
Thorndike was a . different type of man, she re- 
flected. Her father was one in millions. It was 
quite absurd for his daughter to make him the stand- 
ard for the rest of his sex. One must take the 
world — husbands included — as one found it, and 
not expect impossibilities. Lovers were not made 
to order. The heroes of romance existed only 
in poems and novels. When a woman was on the 
verge of thirty it was high time for her to show a 
little common sense in her expectations of matri- 
mony. 

In certain moods these arguments seemed to Nata- 
lie very reasonable, and at others fatally inadequate 
and flawed. Of course, Mr. Thorndike had not the 
vaguest notion of the feelings that lurked in her 
heart and conscience with disquieting persistency. 
To have appreciated these he must have been a dif- 
ferent man. When she was admiring and liking him 
most, he would, as though some malign fate impelled 
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him, express some conviction which gave his hearer 
a sharp moral recoil and seemed to set them as far 
asunder as the poles. Would she have to listen all 
her life to such talk, she would wonder ? Would she 
have to shut her ears and ignore it? Worst of all, 
would there come a time when she would be indif- 
ferent to it ? 

If Mr. Thomdike's sweeping negations were true, 
Natalie would ask herself, of what avail had been all 
the heroisms and sacrifices and struggles of human 
lives ? How his creed seemed to darken all ideals, 
deaden all aspirations ! It made of this heavily bur- 
dened human life only a game, where the shrewdest 
and smartest carried off the prizes and the weak went 
to the wall. It made a heavy balance at one's 
banker's the supreme thing in life. For the prac- 
tical outcome of this talk was the deification of 
worldly riches. The highest message it had for 
humanity was, slightly disguised, that old remorse- 
less 

"The devil toke the hindmoet! '' 

Andrew Thomdike was, at least, no hypocrite. It 
was a part of his egoism to be unable to perceive 
how any opinion he held should admit of a question 
with any sensible mind. He did not dream that he 
often expressed convictions which gave Miss Vane a 
sickening sense of aloofness that she had afterward 
to argue down as she best could. 

During these days Natalie often found herself, 
without knowing how she came there, befpre the 
dead woman's portrait in the alcove. Sometimes she 
apostrophized it — "I wonder if, in your secret soul. 
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you ever had any of the doubts and perplexities 
which unsettle mine ! How did this man, O dear, 
dead ^oman, seem to you I You must have known 
him — his strength and weakness, his kindness and 
hardness, his generous side and his self-worshipping 
one. Did his faults ever pain and repel you, as they 
do me at times, or were they all lost sight of in 
wifely pride and devotion ? " Then, with a sudden, 
half-remorseful feeling, she would add, ^ If I 'take 
your place, it shall not be to your loss. We will 
think of you — talk of you. Because he has married 
me, he is not going to forget you ! " 

But any one with eyes to see, watching the two 
faces, — the one that hung on the wall, and the one 
that questioned beneath, — would have felt sure that 
the doubts which perplexed the living woman would 
never have disquieted the soul of the dead one. The 
two women of Andrew Thomdike's choice were as 
unlike in temperament and character as a man's first 
and second wives are apt to be. 

Andrew Thomdike would always remember ten- 
derly his early married life — the struggles and pri- 
vations which Ellen had shared — but he was suffi- 
ciently alive to the contrasts between the fair wife 
of his youth and the beautiful, highnsouled woman 
he was wooing. Not a day passed without his saying, 
in a tone of immense self-congratulation, **By Jove, 
I shall be proud of her I " 

In these days, too, Natalie was saying to herself, 
in a tone that was anything but conceited, "One 
would imagine — you demand so much — that you 
were a paragon of all virtues yourself. You ought 
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to reflect occasionally, my dear, that there may be 
slight flaws in your own make-up ; and that if Mr. 
Thorndike were as clear-sighted to your faults as you 
are to his, he might be acutely conscious of some 
deficiencies on your part ! " 

In the varying moods that swayed her at this time, 
Natalie felt urged sometimes to confide her perplexi- 
ties to some long-trusted friend. She went over the 
list of those in whose affection and good judgment 
she had the greatest confidence. But something' 
always restrained her from disclosing Mr. Thorn- 
dike's offer. It seemed — she could hardly tell 
why — not just fair toward himself, though he cer- 
tainly would not have regarded it in this light. 
Most of her friends were ambitious for her future ; 
and the immense worldly advantages of his offer 
would incline them to throw all the weight of their 
influence into Mr. Thorndike's scale. Then Natalie 
felt that she herself ought to be equal to the occasion. 
It was a question for her own heart and soul, not 
another's, to decide. But where was the use now of 
talking about a decision ? As though she had not 
already made up her mind I 

Natalie had, like all persons given to high ideals, 
a good deal of the " hero-worshipper " in her nature, 
and she had undergone some sharp disillusions since 
she came to Boston. Various circumstances had 
combined to give her a passport to the best literary 
and artistic circles of the city; and Natalie had 
entered these with a young, generous faith in all the 
people whose work — whether that lay in poem, or 
romance, or picture — had been a delight or an in- 
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spiration to her. She believed that her whole world 
of thought and feeling would be enlarged and enno- 
bled by association with fine and gifted soids. She 
was not altogether disappointed. She found here a 
good deal of intellectual stimulus and artistic sug- 
gestion. Some of those whom she met had names 
familiar and dear to every fireside in America. She 
felt she should be better and happier all her life for 
knowing them. What large, tender, hospitable na- 
tures they were ! How simply they wore their lau- 
rels ! What a generous interest and sympathy they 
showed for the young workers in the same field, 
remembering their own early struggles and aspira* 
tions — the long, anxious days that must always pre- 
cede achievement and fame! But these were the 
few. Natalie was shocked at much she^ heard and 
saw in those who had won distinction in fields of 
literature or art. She had fondly imagined that this 
class, possessed with the sense of higher service to 
the world, would be penetrated with a feeling of 
^*' noblesse ohligey Here, surely,- must be a finer 
moral atmosphere, larger and nobler characters and 
lives. 

Natalie was doomed in many cases to revise her 
faiths. Her idealized authors and artists were dread- 
fully human. Had they not the slightest feeling of 
esprit de corps^ she sometimes wondered, as she lis- 
tened to their criticisms of each other's work, where . 
all the wit and brilliancy could not mask the ungen- 
erous spirit, the patronizing contempt, the hard ne- 
gations. But the personal criticism, the remorseless 
holding up of weaknesses and faults of character, 
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was what surprised and shocked her most. A sav- 
age, it seemed to her, must have had a finer code of 
ethics. And these were the men and women who 
claimed to be educating the world, — seeking by all 
the divine influences of art to help their age into 
finer atmospheres, toward nobler ideals! The old 
pagan priests and priestesses had a truer sense of the 
meaning and consecration of their service. 

Natalie remembered how, not long after she came 
to Boston, she was invited to a lunch-party, where 
she met a good many distinguished people. Among 
these was one whose name had long been familiar to 
her. She was a poet whose songs breathed a tender- 
ness and hope and courage that made them, to many 
tired, sorrowing souls, like birds that had flown sing- 
ing straight out of heaven. Then there were books, 
stories, sketches that had a wonderful color and 
charm, and were redolent of noble and beautiful 
thought. Natalie had looked forward to meeting 
her poet with all that enthusiasm which a young 
girl feels for a favorite author. " It will be one of 
my red-letter days," she said to her journal. 

The lunch was a gay one. A fire of wit and bril- 
liant talk ran around the board. Natalie's author did 
her part in those bright speeches, those flashing epi- 
grams, that read so well in a morning paper. She 
drew peals of laughter from her little private audi- 
ence. But as one name after another came up, she 
did not spare them. She transfixed one with satire, 
another with ridicule. She related stories which 
showed up the weakness of one member of her 
craft, the meanness of another. She made a fresh 
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point by imitating certain tones and peculiarities of 
bearing and speech. She had a dramatic gift; she 
fairiy convulsed her audience. 

When Natalie went upstairs that afternoon to 
resume her wrappings, her heart was heavy. Her 
y^oung faith had had a terrible blow. I suppose 
those only can enter into her feelings who know 
what it is to have an ideal shattered. She had 
laughed at a great many of the bright sajangs. But 
others had shocked her moral sense. How could a 
woman, endowed with those finer perceptions which 
are supposed to be a part of unusual gifts, say things 
so unworthy of her genius — of herself? If it be 
true that " the devil's heartiest laugh is at a detract- 
ing witticism," he would have had a merr}' time at 
that lunch-table. 

" I wish I had never seen her — I wish it from my 
heart I " exclaimed Natalie to herself, as she looked 
about for her wrappings. 

" I hope you are not saj'ing that about me ! " said 
a low, amused voice close at hand; and turning 
sharply, Natalie confronted her author. 

" Yes ; I did mean you," she stammered, too much 
surprised to be conscious, for the moment, that she 
was making her thoughts audible. 

The lady came close to her. 

"Why did you say that about me?" she asked, her 
fine eyes intent on Natalie's face. 

It was too late to hesitate now. Beside, Natalie 
was in too pained and indignant a mood to be care- 
ful of her words. 

" Because," she said, " I have been reading your 
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poems and stories for years. I believed you were 
like them ; you have always been set apart, in my 
thought and heart. I looked forward to meeting 
you as one of the happy events of my life. I have 
lost an ideal ! '' She said the last words with a little 
deprecatory gesture and a swift pathos in her voice. 

The cheeks of her hearer had flushed with sudden 
consciousness. But at that instant the entrance of 
several ladies prevented further talk. 

When Natalie reached the head of the stairs a 
hand on her arm arrested her. The eyes — fit eyes 
for a poet — were looking at her, with something in 
their depths she could not fathom. 

" Forgive me, if you can ! '* Natalie faltered. " I 
should not have said what I did if there had been 
time to think.'* 

" There is nothing to forgive," the lady answered. 
^^But I have had ideals shattered, too. I don't want 
to spoil yours. Can't you try to believe that the real 
woman was in the poems and stories you loved, 
rather than in the passing mood of the talk you 
heard to-day?" 

"Yes; I will believe it," answered Natalie, and 
then others came up, and the two parted. They had 
never met again. 

When Natalie recalled this scene, she would won- 
der whether her inveterate tendency to hero-worship 
did not largely account for her lack of the proper 
emotions at this time. Were not, she would ask 
herself in all seriousness, her chances of happiness 
greater with Mr. Thorndike than if he had been her 
ideal lover? She went over the married lives of 
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many literary and artistic geniuses. There was 
much here to justify her question. What tragic 
mistakes many of these unions had proved! Of 
course, people were always quoting Mr. and Mi-s. 
Browning ; but it took two great poets to make that 
rare union of intellect and heart. 

Natalie could at least have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing there would be no terrible disillusions in her 
marriage. If she had dreamed of more intimate 
companionship, of a closer sharing of her tastes and 
sj'^mpathies, she could always fall back on the agree- 
able certainty that Mr. Thomdike would indulge 
these latter to the full. If he had no special enjoy- 
ment of the books and pictures that gave her deepest 
delight, he would at least surround her with them. 
" My wife shall have everything she wants I " How 
often the confident tones echoed in her thoughts I 
Many a man has said the same to the woman he was 
wooing. But Andrew Thomdike never promised 
what he did not perform. 

" And then," thought Natalie, " how many women, 
and more or less men, which in the last is inexcusar- 
ble, marry for money ! Even if I were to do that " 
— she stopped there, aghslst. Had the daughter of 
her father and mother, had the sister of Noel Vane, 
fallen so low as to put such a possibility to her own 
soul ! ** But I am not going to marry Andrew Thorn- 
dike for his monejs" said Natalie, with a swift little 
deprecatory gesture, and in a very positive tone. " It 
is because I like the man that I shall tell him I will 
be his wife." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HER PAST. — HER FUTURE. 

"DEHIND all the disquiet which at times haunted 
-*— ^ Natalie's thoughts, and which, even when it 
seemed to have retired to the background, still left 
her with a vague consciousness that it would return, 
like some chronic pain appeased for awhile — behind 
all lay the memory of her home and of the traditions 
and influences amid which she had been reared. 

Noble ideas and sentiments had made the very at- 
mosphere of her young life. How often she had 
heard her father say a grand thought would make for 
him the keynote of a whole day — he could live on 
it. What a fire would flash in his eyes at some story 
of heroism, some tale of courage and tenderness and 
self-sacrifice ! It was a good deal Wordsworth's home 
of high thinking in comparatively plain living. The 
household air was fragrant with lofty ideas, with large 
and generous sympathies. The inmates lived much 
in a world of hopes and desires that were wholly im- 
personal. Natalie's father had a passionate interest 
in all the burning questions of the hour, in all the 
new aspirations and struggles that marked his own 
age. A life-long student of history, he brought all 
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its experience and philosophy to interpret the great 
problems of his time. The quiet parsonage-home in 
the old Massachusetts town reached out interests and 
sympathies that seemed to bring the wide world to 
its door. Their daily life, not absorbed in petty, per- 
sonal ambitions and interests, was ennobled and irra- 
diated for these people. Sometimes, talking of the 
age, of the vast social and political problems that it 
had to face, and of much that, when put to the trial, 
must prove tentative and baffling before the final 
solution could be reached, her father would say, lean- 
ing his splendid old head against his antique, high- 
backed oak chair, that had some vague tradition of 
courts clinging about the curious, black-oak carving : 

" Ah, my dears ! the century is getting old. It has 
a short lease of summers and winters to run, now. 
But before it drops into its grave I shall be sound 
asleep under the grasses of mine. I think the people 
who are to come after will have a better time than we 
who went before and made the rough road easier for 
the coming feet. But it has been a grand period to 
live in, for all that. I thank God my lines fell just 
where they did instead of in the smoother ways that 
are to be. Each soul who has done his part bravely 
and faithfully in this century has helped to make the 
next wiser and happier — the next, whose feet I seem 
to hear upon the mountains, bringing glad tidings of 
courage and good cheer." 

And Noel would laugh his young, happy laugh and 
say: 

"No doubt it will be all very delightful in the 
good time coming, papa, but I can't help pitying the 
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poor fellows who have had such a hard scramble in 
their own." 

" They won't need your pity in the long run, my 
boy. Somebody must always spring into the breach 
— must lead the forlorn hope. Our own century 
will, it seems to me, hold in history a grander place 
thau even that splendid old sixteenth we are forever 
talking about. Just think what tasks awaited the 
nineteenth when it came into life just on the heels of 
the French Revolution ! Its greeting was the drum- 
beat of war, the marching of armies to battle over 
nearly all the civilized world. How gloriously it has 
done its work — how much better and wiser and hap- 
pier it will leave the world than it found it ! I know 
how much has yet to be done. That waits for other 
centuries. But this one has cleared the way. It has 
brought light and liberty. It has broken down the 
old mediseval traditions and oppressions. It has car- 
ried its torchlight of hope into many a great darkness. 
It has penetrated all legislation with a new humanity. 
It has filled the air of the world with the fragrance 
of its ever expanding charities. Every page of its 
history shows that the heart of the age has grown 
tenderer — its conscience more sensitive — its ideal 
diviner. I thank God for that, too I " 

And her mother, listening to talk like this, would 
sometimes reply : 

^ Reginald, I am not sure your old classmate was 
not in the right when he said to me before our mar- 
riage, * Vane is a grand fellow, but he wants ambi- 
tion. You must supply that lack in him.' " 

" Wifie," her father once asked, gravely, " if I had 
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had larger ambitions, should you have been a liai^iicr 
woman ? " 

" No, Reginald " — the answer was prompt as possi- 
ble — " only I should not like to feel that the world 
had missed any claim it had on you because of my 
content." 

And the husband smiled on the beautiful, serious 
face, and said : 

" Don't vex yourself, wifie. If there has been miss- 
ing or failure anywhere, it does n't lie at your door." 

It seemed to the children that the two were always 
married lovers. 

But Natalie and Noel had felt their father's 
classmate was right. The clergyman had been re- 
peatedly urged to choose a wider field for his varied 
gifts, and he had had tempting offers. But liis roots 
had the habit of striking deep, and he always feared 
the process of transplanting would exhaust his ener- 
gies rather than invigorate them. '*I know best the 
kind of soil that nourishes me," was a statement that 
nobody could dispute. 

In such a home, and amid such influences, Natalie's 
youth had unfolded. Much that was most precious 
in her heart and thought would have been incompre- 
hensible to Mr. Thorndike. He would have listened 
with a smile, half-patronizing, half-amused, and said 
to himself : 

" Of course, all that is very fine talk, if one could 
live on it ! But it helps oil the wheels of the world, 
as poetry and rhetoric and a great many other things 
do that, get right down to them, are mostly moon- 
shine — very pretty to look at and dream over." 
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Moonshine was a favorite metaphor with Mr. 
Thorndike. Any one who had known precisely what 
he meant by it would have needed no other key to 
the character of the man. But Andrew Thorndike 
was still a man of brains, though they were not those 
that make the poet or statesman. His word on 'Change 
had the weight of a prime minister's in his own 
world. 

During these days Natalie more than once recalled 
a sentence she had read and at the time stopped to 
ponder over in Herbert Spencer: "Special adjust- 
ment to one kind of work involves more or less non- 
adjustment to other kinds." The words seemed to 
have gained a new light for her now. 

It was curious, too, that she oft^n at this time for- 
tified some shrinking of heart and soul with epigrams 
and axioms in which generations of men have em- 
bodied their common sense and experience. 

One day, too, Natalie made another of those flash- 
ing discoveries which always gave her a fresh sense 
of disquiet. She suddenly became aware that in 
looking forward to her married life its most attract- 
ive features were those she could not share with Mr. 
Thorndike. A man like him would be greatly imr 
mersed in business. His wife would necessarily have 
a life much apart from his own. But their hours of 
companionship did not wear a particularly attractive 
aspect to her. Indeed, if she had admitted the truth, 
it would have been that they had in prospect rather 
dull and monotonous features. She knew precisely 
the planes of thought where they could meet with 
least likelihood of any secret jar and recoil on her 
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p^rt. Mr. Thorndike would read his papers, and his 
comments and stories could not fail to amuse and in- 
terest her. She would, of course, like to hear about 
the condition of the stock-market and the general 
concerns of commerce. But would they not be a hor- 
rible bore sometimes when she would rather discuss 
some favorite author ? 

But Natalie meant to be a sufficiently dutiful wife, 
and let Mr. Thorndike have his own way quite as 
much as was wholesome for masculine egoism. She 
might not bring herself to be altogether the legendary 
marital vine. But she would begin by not insisting 
that " obey " should be dropped out of their marriage 
service. Indeed, she preferred to retain the word as 
a sort of binding force on her conscience. 

At the end of all these ruminations Natalie would 
suddenly break into a low, merry laugh, and think 
herself very ridiculous for bothering over such things. 
How did other people get on ? Marriage, of course, 
brought with it a world of new interests in common, 
so that a sensible man and a silly, romantic young 
woman might possibly not be at a loss for something 
to talk about ! The only ridiculous thing Mr. Thorn- 
dike had probably ever been guilty of, was when he 
allowed himself to be fascinated by a young woman 
idiotic enough to let her brains go wool-gathering 
after this fashion. Natalie always felt relieved when 
she could make a point for Mr. Thorndike. 

She had been able to answer him with a prompt, 
absolute negative when he had asked her " if there 
was any other." But more than once a thought 
flashed through her that some time the King might 
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cross her path. Would her heart own him? Ah! 
that silent, empty heart felt, even in the suggestion, 
its own possibilities of passionate devotion — a devo- 
tion that would have faced poverty with a happy 
scorn, and counted all sacrifice light for the sake of 
its love. But if, when it was too late, the King should 
appear, and her heart should recognize him, and know 
that he could never come to his own, what impassa- 
ble bars of fate her splendor would make about her I 
And her own choice and act would have set her away 
forever from her rightful sovereignty of love and joy I 
Natalie's lips grew pale, a shudder thrilled her whole 
frame as she gave one swift, terrified glance up vistas 
where spectres of loss and grief more dreadful than 
the sheeted dead — than the happy, slumbering dead 
— might await her 1 It was the passionate heart of 
her womanhood that for an instant forecasted the 
possible tragedy — the life-long sorrow. 

Natalie shook herself from these fancies, looming 
far and dark in a possible future, as one shakes him- 
self from the clutch of a nightmare. Should she let 
her imagination run mad, shaping visions to scare 
her? Should she spoil her life for a dream? 

Then her woman's instincts and her conscience 
rose in arms. When she married Mr. Thomdike, she 
told herself, she would be true to the bond. No 
vagrant fancies should wander among her thoughts. 
Whatever form should cross her path and allure her 
imagination, she would brace her will and steel her 
heart. The Furies should never cross her threshold. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

NOEL. 

TTTHEN Alsey suddenly entered Miss Vane's room 
^^ she often surprised her friend sitting before 
Noel's picture. Natalie said nothing at these times, 
neither did Alsey. The young girl was right in her 
conjecture that Natalie found it easier to live over 
some of the old scenes together with that familiar 
face under her eyes. 

For Natalie lived a good deal in the past during 
these days. Certain events could hardly have been 
more vivid in the acting than they were now in her 
memory. She dwelt on that bewitching programme 
of their going over Europe together in a sort of 
babes-in-the-wood fashion, as Noel laughingly called 
it. She had fancied the year of his absence would 
not seem very long, because she was to join him at 
the end of it. They meant to ramble over the conti- 
nent at their own sweet wills, turning oiff any moment 
into by-ways and corners wherever their tastes and 
historic interests might draw them. 

" What a long, delicious programme we are making 
out. Natty!" Noel had said. "We shall be the 
merriest brace of travellers in all Europe ! We 
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shall have to go it on an awfully economical basis. 
There will be the more fun in it for that, though.'* 

" Of course there will," replied Natalie, her eyes 
dancing with anticipation. "What dreadful Bo- 
hemians we shall be, Noel ! " 

" And what blissfxil ones ! " he rejoined. 

Into that morning of manhood, the far horizon 
radiant with hope and high purpose, the darkness 
fell suddenly. 

Noel had been in his gayest mood one morning 
before he left Natalie to go out on horseback with 
one of the pupils he was to take abroad. He had 
related some old college stories in his vivid, pic- 
turesque fashion, and his sister had laughed until the 
teara stood in her eyes. 

She happened to be sitting by the window when he 
left her, and she always remembered how she watched 
the lithe young figure as it bounded down the steps 
and hurried out of her sight. 

Three hours later Noel returned. 

**0h, what is the matter?" she exclaimed when 
she caught the first glimpse of his white face as he 
entered the room. 

"Not very much. Don't make a fuss," he said, 
walking with an evident effort to the lounge, on 
which he threw himself. 

Of course it all had to come out. Noel did his 
best to make light of the matter. 

It ai)peared that the horse which the boy rode was 
an obstinate little brute, and had been in a bad 
temper before they started. They had not gone 
half a mile when he bolted and became unmanageable. 
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Noel saw the danger, and sprung from his own horse 
just in time to save his pupil from being thrown off- 
He did not think of his own peril, but the horse 
threw and kicked him. It must have been a stunner, 
for he was picked up on a heap of stones, without the 
slightest notion how he came there. It seemed, when 
he awoke, as though he had been taken to pieces and 
put together again. The process was not an agree- 
able one I 

So, half in earnest and half in jest, to spare Nata- 
lie, Noel related the accident of that morning. On 
recovering his consciousness, his first thought had 
been for her, and when a surgeon, suddenly called — 
for they had taken him into a house at hand — pro- 
nounced his limbs all sound, he had insisted on being 
driven home. 

But Noel Vane never went out to ride horseback 
with his young pupils again. Nobody, at first, re- 
garded the hurt as serious. Noel continued to make 
light of it, and the doctor insisted on his keeping 
quiet for a few days, and, if he had any doubts about 
internal bruises, kept them to himself. 

But Natalie remembered afterward that Noel never 
quite regained his old look, — his old manner, — for 
all the effort he made. 

One morning, when he seemed better, he started 
for a walk, and, just as he reached the hall-door, 
dropped in a dead faint. The next day there was a 
slight hemorrhage, and Natalie noticed the doctor 
looked grave. 

One day, less than a fortnight after the accident, 
Natalie, who had been summoned away for an hour 
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or two, coming in suddenly, found Noel stretched on 
the lounge with Dante in bis hand. As he looked 
up, she saw a pallor about his mouth. The face, lying 
in clear relief against the bright-colored afghan, 
looked strangely sharp and worn. The sight went 
to her heart, though she no more dreamed that 
Noel's life was in danger than that the world was 
coming to an end. 

" Do let that book alone, Noel," she remonstrated 
with the impatience of affection. "As though there 
would not be time for it when you get well ! " 

He looked at her for a moment. The young, white 
face made her think of some piece of ancient sculp- 
ture. 

" One is never sure of how much time there is," he 
said. " I should feel ashamed to meet Dante some- 
where, and know that I had been so long in the world 
where he wrote his great poem, and that I had never 
read it. I always put that off for his own land and 
his own tongue." 

"And why shouldn't you?" she asked, not yet 
seeing the drift of his talk. 

" One can't be quite sure of things ; and, at best, 
there is so much to put off! " 

This talk did not at first strike Natalie as it would 
had they not been the children of their father. He 
had a great horror of cant. But he had so vital a 
faith in immortality that he spoke of it sometimes in 
a way that startled ordinary minds. His talk seemed 
to them to savor of irreverence. 

So accustomed to hear this world spoken of as though 
it were only the part of a fairer, ampler "Other," 
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Natalie did not for a few moments take in the signif- 
icance of Noel's words. But in the silence that 
followed a light flashed across them. She cried out 
sharply : 

** O Noel ! have you dared to think of dying? " 

" Have my spectral looks put that into your head ? 
There is plenty of pluck behind them," he answered. 

But the light tone could no longer deceive her. 
She sprang to her feet; she raved about the room 
like some wild creature, fierce with agony. " It is 
cruel ; it is wicked ; it is monstrous," she cried, hurl- 
ing the words at him in her passionate pain. ^^ Papa 
and mamma are gone. I should be all alone. It 
would drive me mad ! " 

He went to her; he drew her down into a low 
chair by his side ; he forced her to listen to him ; he suc- 
ceeded at last in partly quieting her ; he did not mean 
to die, he told her ; he would make a strong pull for 
life. But whatever God m6ant she would want him 
to face that bravely. She would not like to feel 
that, living or dying, her brother was a coward. 

Her white lips quivered and made no answer. 

At last Noel said : 

" You must help me try and live, Natalie. If there 
were no other reasons, I should want to do it for 
your sake." 

That roused her — showed her something to do. 

" I will try," she said, solemnly ; and she kept her 
word. 

There were no more passionate outbursts after that 
day. Natalie went about feeling that a terrible blow 
had stunned her. She could not think of the sua 
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shining in the heavens, or of the world going on in 
it^ old, careless ways, and that young, vigorous man- 
hood, so full of all rare promise, gone out of it. 

*' But he will not die ! " she said to herself. " God 
will be merciful." All the time the cold fear was at 
her heart. 

They always talked as though he would live ; and 
made their plans for the future and for their life 
abroad " when he should get well." One day, how- 
ever, he suddenly exclaimed aloud: 

« Poor fellow." 

" Do you mean yourself or somebody else ? " asked 
his sister. 

^^ I was thinking of that young poet whose head fell 
just at the close of the Reign of Terror. As he 
stepped up to the guillotine, you remember, he lifted 
his hand to his forehead, and said : ^ There was some- 
thing here ! ' " Then a beautiful smile crept into 
Noel's eyes. ** Natty," he said, with a low, glad 
certainty in his voice, "that young poet had his 
chance. No guillotine could rob him of it." 

She knew what was in his thoughts. 

"No matter," she said, with that indifference to 
ourselves which follows some cruel wrench in our 
lives. " If he dies it will kill me, too ; so there is no 
use in our worrying about it — my heart and I." 

So she managed to live through those days — to 
talk and jest with Noel, and, what was worse yet, 
to bear the look with which his great eyes, getting so 
large in the shadowy face, followed her about the 
room ; for the face grew more shadowy every day. 

And friends came and went, and generous hearts 
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lavished service and love and pity, and the doctors 
did all their skill could do to save that young life, 
but the hurt was mortal ! 

Once Natalie said to him suddenly : 

" Noel, do you dread — anything ? " she concluded, 
huskily. 

But he understood. He shook his head. A quiet 
smile hovered about his lips. 

" There is nothing to dread ! " he said. " The 
world looks very fair and its work very dear to me. 
I hoped to do my part bravely ; but it will not be a 
poorer world, a smaller work, if they are to be some- 
where else. Do say you believe that, Natty!" 

" I must believe it, Noel." 

At another time he said : 

^^ I have no prescience about the scenes and life of 
that other world. I only feel that the Scotchman was 
likely to be right when he said it would be * a home- 
like ' place." 

There was a little pause, and then he added: 

" The worst of it is leaving you here all alone." 

" Oh I don't think about me," she said, in a tone 
half-defiant, half-reckless. "I am not afraid — for 
myself." 

The doctor came in at that moment. If he had 
not, perhaps she would have told Noel that she 
expected to follow him in a little while. It was 
that expectation which carried her through those 
days. 

They were not many. He suffered very little pain ; 
he would not have watchers. They did not think the 
end was so near.. 
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He had said good-night to her cheerily. In the 
gray dawn she stole into his room. 

" Natty, my Natty ! '* he murmured, faintly. That 
was his last " Good-morning." 

She had a kind of feeling they would be his 
first words when they met again. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A CHANGED PBOGBAMME. 

A T last Alsey got a glimmer of the state of 
-^--^ affairs. Her eyes were usually wide enough 
awake to all that went on around them, but this 
summer they Iiad been blind as a bat. At least 
that was what busy little Mrs. Bell said to herself, 
taking note of many things which utterly escaped 
the girl. 

"It all comes of her fondness for Miss Vane," the 
housekeeper would go on, in a half-whispered mono- 
logue. " If her uncle behaved in that sort of way 
toward anybody else, my little lady would see it in a 
flash." 

Late one afternoon the horses came thundering up 
the drive with Miss Vane and Alsey. A -rain had 
laid the dust overnight, and the sparkling morn- 
ing air had excited riders and horses. They had had 
a long race, and Mr. Thomdike saw a couple of 
bright, flushed faces and a pair of horses flecked with 
foam as he came out to help the ladies dismount. 

^^ O uncle, we have had the most glorious gallop 
of the summer I " exclaimed Alsey, as she sprung into 
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her uncle's arms. " We have been away up by Red 
Mills and round the Bend, and so down home." 

^^ That means a ten-mile canter," he answered, as 
he deposited his armful of warm, dimpled flesh on the 
piazza. Then he turned to assist Miss Vane, with a 
glance for the rich color of her cheeks and lips and 
the flash of her eyes. " If you don't mind risking 
your neck for your own sake. Miss Vane, will you 
please to remember that it is the most precious thing 
in the world to somebody else ? " he said, in a low, 
loveivlike tone — not so low, however, that Alsey's 
quick ears lost the words, for she had delayed a mo- 
ment on the piazza. 

"There was not the ghost of a risk," answered 
Natalie, with a little laugh and blush. ^^ We just had 
what Alsey called it — a glorious gallop." And 
she gathered up the folds of her riding-skirt and 
passed into the house, very agreeably conscious of 
the admiring gaze which followed her. 

Alsey had just preceded her up the stairs, with a 
rather serious face. The speech she had overheard, 
with the accompanying look and tone, had startled 
her a little. 

"The most precious neck in the world!" her 
thoughts went. " That was just what he said. It is 
very funny. It means, of course, more precious than 
mine I If it were anybody but Miss Vane I should be 
horribly jealous." 

Perhaps a vague notion of what might possibly lie 
at the bottom of this speech did flash across the girl's 
mind. But the old difiiculty of regarding her uncle 
in the light of a lover could not be surmounted with 
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a single speech and a tender tone. Alsey was used 
to his gallantries with women. But if she had had 
the wisdom which a few more years would be sure to 
bring her, she would have known that Andrew 
Thorndike never committed himself as he had done 
that morning unless he were thoroughly in earnest. 

But Alsey's meditations were suddenly put to 
flight by a knock at the door and the delivery of a 
letter. She recognized the dainty, girlish hand be- 
fore she tore open the envelope. The letter con- 
tained startling news for her. Her young friend, 
Eva Warden, with whom she was to go abroad for a 
year, wrote that her father had been seriously ill, 
and, though he was improving, the doctors insisted 
he must cut loose from all business and take a sea 
voyage. They were to sail two months earlier than 
was originally intended. Eva was very anxious that 
this change in their plans should not prevent Alsey's 
joining them. They were about to go through the 
mountains, stopping at the " Profile " and " Glen," 
and on their return would visit Oak Glades, when 
everything could be arranged for the sudden de- 
parture. Mrs. Warden would write Mr. Thorndike by 
the same mail. The letter closed with Eva's insisting 
that she should not have a happy moment in the year 
abroad, if Alsey Faxon, dearest and sweetest of girls, 
did not accompany her 1 

This letter swallowed up every other interest for 
Alsey. The Wardens were to sail in a fortnight ; 
and this brought the time for her leaving so near as 
almost to take her breath away. Though she had been 
looking forward with a girl's vivid imagination to a 
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first year in Europe, the time of starting always bad 
a pleasant remoteness. It was not so agreeable close 
at bandy with the prospect of leaving her home and 
all that was dearest to her. Alsey's young heart was 
in a flutter. She did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry. In the midst of her tumult she heard the 
summons to lunch. 

"O uncle! do you know?" cried Alsey, as her 
uncle crossed the dining-room threshold. 

" Yes, I know," be replied, his tone in marked con- 
trast with her excited one, as he took his seat at the 
table. " I have just read Mrs. Warden's letter." 

There was a little pause. 

"Am I going with them, uncle Andrew?" — not 
quite certain for the moment whether she wished him 
to reply in the affirmative. 

" I don*t like the notion of your hurrying ofif in 
this fashion," speaking half to himself. "Still, if 
there was a good reason for your going at all, a little 
earlier start ought not, I suppose, to stand in your 
way. What is your opinion, Miss Vane ? " 

" I shall be better able to give it when I know what 
you are talking about," she replied, meanwhile help- 
ing herself to the fruit which the waiter at that mo- 
ment set before her. 

" Ah 1 Is it possible Alsey has n't primed you be- 
fore this time ? " And in a few concise sentences 
Mr. Thomdike related the substance of Mrs. Warden's 
letter. 

Alsey's projected trip had been the topic of fre- 
quent discussion between herself and her friend that 
summer. It bad been a favorite project with Mrs. 
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Warden ever since she had resolved to take her own 
daughter abroad for a year's travel and study of the 
languages. 

The lady, for whose good sense Mr. Thorndike 
had a high respect, had been a friend of his wife's. 
He was conscious that such an opportunity for his 
niece would not be likely to occur again. She would 
be as safe as Eva under Mrs. Warden's motherly 
wing. The prospect, however, of parting with Alsey 
had been so little agreeable that it was some time be- 
fore he could bring himself to consent to her leaviug 
him. The probability of somebody else's more than 
taking Alsey's place in his life, would go far to make 
the parting easier for him. 

Miss Vane's opinion could not fail to coincide with 
Mr. Thorndike's. His view of the matter would be 
sure to be the sensible one. A change in the time 
for sailing would make no important difference. Tlie 
real question — whether it were best for Alsey to 
make the voyage — had been settled long ago. 

«* We shall get rid of her a little quicker than we 
expected," said Mr. Thorndike, wiping his lips with 
his napkin, and so hiding a bit of grim smile there. 
** That is the story in a nutshell. The sooner we can 
pack the baggage off, the better for the rest of us." 

Alsey, of course, took this speech for just what it 
was worth. She saw it was settled that she should 
go. Her spirits, with the elasticity of her years, soon 
rebounded. Vague visions of a new, wonderful world 
dazzled her imagination. She chatted incessantly dur- 
ing the rest of the lunch. She did not notice that 
Miss Vane's smile, while she listened, had a touch of 
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seriousness. The talk could not fail to remind her 
of the time when she, too, looked forward with all 
the ardor of youth and hope to seeing the wonder and 
beauty of the world beyond the sea. 

Mr. Thomdike listened to the chatter, content to 
let Alsey's tongue have its own way, only he threw 
in occasionally some jest or irony, which meant pre- 
cisely the opposite of what he said. He insisted that 
Mrs. Warden had counted without her host when she 
proposed taking Alsey with her, and that she and 
Eva would be a terrible brace to matronize over 
Europe. 

When the lunch was over, and they had gone into 
the library, a sudden sense came over Alsey that her 
uncle, for all his bantering, would feel her absence. 

" Uncle Andrew," she said, sitting down by him in 
a light bamboo rocking-chair, and laying her hand on 
his knee, "you will miss your little girlie sometimes 
and wish she were back here. How do you suppose 
you are going to get on a whole year without me to 
torment you?'* 

" I see what you are after, young lady. You would 
like to feel, while you are off, on the racket, that 
your uncle is slowly turning into a walking skeleton 
with hankering after you. But you may set your 
heart at rest. I expect, when I am well rid of you, 
to add several pounds to my average avoirdupois." 

" I hope you will be miserable every minute I am 
away, just to punish you for that wicked speech 1 " 
retorted Alsey, playfully bobbing her head at him. 
Then she glanced at Miss Vane. A sudden, mis- 
chievous light sparkled in her eyes. " I shall leave 
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you in Miss Vane's hands," she cried out. ^* She will 
find them fuller, too, than she ever did before." 

" I could n*t possibly be left in softer ones," Mr. 
Thomdike answered. He would have said the same 
thing to any pretty woman who sat in Natalie's place. 
But his tone was precisely the one which Alsey had 
heard that morning when he lifted Natalie firom 
Brownie's back. 

" You hear what he says, Miss Vane ? " continued 
the girl, impelled partly by a spirit of mischief, partly 
by some motive she could not analyze. " Won't you 
take my place while I am gone and see that uncle An- 
drew behaves himself? " 

It was impossible that a little deeper rose should not 
creep into Natalie's cheek. It was impossible that 
Mr. Thorndike should not detect the rising red and 
enjoy the sight. But in spite of her telltale blush, 
Natalie was at no loss for an answer. 

" As your uncle appears so eager to get .rid of you, 
Alsey, I don't see what possible encouragement there 
is for me to take your place." 

" She has got roimd that corner very ingeniously," 
mentally commented Mr. Thorndike. 

Then the front-door bell rang. Somebody had 
called on business, and the playful talk, beneath which 
lay so many varied meanings, came to an end. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

OUTSIDB. — INSIDE. 

TWO days later, just at nightfall, Natalie Vane 
was walking on the piazza. The chill in the air 
prophesied white frost, if the wind went down. This 
was blowing in from the sea in fitful gusts that 
sometimes rose into long, melancholy wails. They 
voiced the feeling of the night. The clouds floated 
aimlessly about in gray, gloomy masses. A few stars 
looked out at intervals, like pale, scared faces, and 
then were swallowed up in the hurrying clouds. 

The earth had a gray, mournful look, too, as though 
some chill had struck to her heart and touched every 
vein of her strong life with age and weakness — as 
though for the first time she had looked the change 
that was at hand in the face, and her own had 
blanched and withered under it. 

The sea glittered, a cold, blue-gray line in the dis- 
tance. Natalie thought, with a shudder, of the mourn- 
ful sound of the waves, as they dashed against the 
rocks, of the lonely sea-gulls sailing about in the 
wind. During these last days she had seen the long 
streaks of ochre upon the hills and splashes of crimson 
and scarlet among the leaves. In her keen enjoyment 
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of the color she had forgotten its siguificance. But in 
that wild, crying wind) in that gray, melancholy world 
about her, she realized for the first time that the 
summer had vanished. The weight of all the lovely 
perishing things seemed to lie upon her soul as she 
went back and forth, a graceful figure against the 
dying daylight. She felt lonely, with the lonely 
fading year. One of those moods came over her 
which are sure to come to most women with the ap- 
proach of the autumn ; when one feels the blessed- 
ness of home, the manifold meanings of care and 
love. 

Natalie's thoughts went back over the summer. It 
seemed like a long, beautiful dream, only it had some 
vividness and closeness which do not belong to the 
fair, dim country of our dreams. She remembered 
the day when she sat in her chamber at the West End 
and surveyed her dismantled room, and wondered 
what would happen to her before she sat there again. 
There had been a great many unexpected ** happen- 
ings " since that time, but there was one so moment- 
ous that it swallowed up every other. She thought of 
the great city, which she had left sweltering in its 
midsummer heats; thought how the streets would 
soon be gay again with the crowds returning from 
the mountains and the seashore, and with all the 
bustling life and bright color of the autumn. Wiiat 
a different world was awaiting her there from the one 
she looked forward to that day ! All the womanly 
side of her nature, the side that delights in home and 
sweet domesticities, and fair and sheltered environ- 
ment, responded to this new life that stretched so 
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alluringly before her. The one she had been leading 
for the last years seemed very cramped and bare by con- 
trast. "I don't know how I have ever got through with 
it,'' she said to herself; for it was the life Mr. Thonidike 
could make her and the life she could make for herself 
which stood, one against the other, in the thoughts 
of the young woman who was pacing the piazza at 
Oak Glades in the fading autumn daylight. At that 
time she was hardly conscious of any misgiving about 
the future ; she felt a confidence and assurance which 
she did not pause to analyze, or to ask why the old 
doubts and fears had been laid to rest. The feeling 
was happiness enough. 

Natalie Vane had at that time no more doubt what 
her answer would be to Mr. Thorndike's question 
than she had about the sun's rising next morning. 

Had he or Alsey been at home, Natalie would not 
have been left to heraelf in this fashion. Business 
had taken him off for the day, and his niece had gone 
into town to make farewell calls, and finish by taking 
supper with some young friends. She was very busy 
during these days. 

A wood-fir© had been made in the library. Every 
time Natalie turned a certain corner she caught the 
ruddy glow of the flames, the flashing of the great brass 
firedogs, and the glistening of the steel trellis-work. 
How lovely the warmth and glow seemed against the 
wild gloom of the night, into which, when the winds 
fell, the frosts would surely creep. 

" I wish I could get that frost out of my thoughts," 
exclaimed Natalie, with a little, petulant shrug. ^' We 
are only just out of the dog-days, after all, and the 
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loveliest days of the year, the t^nderest and serenest, 
are yet to come. There are plenty of flowers to hold 
their own in the face of a little white frost ; and who 
thinks of roses and tulips before all the splendor of 
autumn flowering — great velvet dahlias and chrysan- 
themums and pansies I And bees and butterflies will 
take the place of the birds and fill the warm Septem- 
ber days with humming and color. Ah, those days I 
The sky will be one blue heaven without a fleck of 
cloud, and the warm, odorous, dieaming earth will lie 
happy under the brooding sky. Of course, beyond 
all that, the dark winter days are biding their time. 
Let them comel Without them we should never 
know all the precious meaning of that dear old word 
— home I That is the blessedest word in our mother- 
tongue. It means that love is the heart of the 
world.*' 

Natalie caught her breath after she said that, and 
just then turned the comer, and the wind, with a 
fierce cry, swooped upon her. She caught at the same 
instant the glow of the wood-fire and the shining of 
the great brass dogs. It all seemed to beckon her 
from the wide, gruesome out-doors to its cheer and 
warmth, as though it said — " That has no more to 
give you. It is my turn now. Come and try me ! " 

And with a sudden lifting of her heart, as at the 
call of a friend, which one hears on dim, solitary 
ways, Natalie turned and went in. 

She threw aside her wrappings with a swift impa^ 
tience, and entered the library, and went straight to 
the antique-fashioned fireplace. All her soul craved 
the light and warmth and color there. The flames 
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threw ruddy, wavering lights over the oak wain- 
scoting and the Russia leather bindings in the low, 
carved bookcases. The fire was like a great scarlet 
flower. An edge of fine gray ashes had gathered 
about the coals. A Persian rug, with rich, dull 
colors, lay under Natalie's feet. Some lovely bronzes 
and medisDval-shaped candlesticks were on the man- 
tel. Natalie watched them as they gleamed and 
darkened in the light that could only reach them in 
faint, uncertain flickers. 

She had thrown heiself into a great crimson dam- 
ask easy-chair before the hearth. She spread her 
hands with a little, happy laugh over Ithe trellis. 
The warmth stole through her fingers, and about her 
wrists, and down to her heart. How mournful that 
wind sounded outside ! It seemed full of an infinite 
loneliness and desolation. She felt at that moment 
that there was nothing to set against the world, soli- 
tary and wailing for its lost summer, but that wood- 
fire, filling the great, dark-wainscoted room with its 
ruddy light. 

As she sat there, another fireside rose up to her, 
and the faces that had gathered about it. It was not 
so stately as this by which she was sitting alone ; 
but in idl God's world of happy firesides was there 
another to match that one? On such an autumn 
night as this, with wailing winds and wild-flying 
clouds, her father would read Homer to them. She 
seemed now to hear the familiar tones, and the grand 
old poem that had gathered to itself the glory and 
the drama of the ancient centuries. A sudden 
change broke into her face. A wistful, pathetic 
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look came into that eager brightness. *^ Nobody will 
ever read Homer to me again ! " said Natalie to the 
wood-fire. 

At that moment the door opened suddenly, and 
Mr. Thorndike entered the room. Then Natalie 
started up, and he caught sight of her. 

^^ This is a most i^eeable surprise," he said, as he 
came toward her, and gave her his hand. 

" I did not suppose you would return for a couple 
of hours," said Natalie. ^^It seemed as though some- 
body should be enjoying this," pointing toward the 
fire, as she resumed her seat. 

" I am glad the * somebody ' happened to be your- 
self," replied the gentleman, as he wheeled an easy- 
chair over the rug. ^' I managed to catch the earlier 
train, and have just got through with my supper. 
That fire is a pleasant sight to a tired man. Miss 
Vane." " And by George ! " he mentally ejaculated, 
as he took his seat, ^^ your face is a pleasant one, too. 
There is n't many a fellow in this world will have 
such a pair of eyes to welcome him home." 

Natalie replied to his speech : 

^' It drew me in, a little while ago from the piazza, 
where I had been having a walk." 

*^ It must have been rather a cheerless one. That 
thoughtless little Alsey had no business to run off 
and leave you alone. Her head is turned with all 
this European business. I ought to give her a down- 
right scolding." 

^^ You could n*t do anything that would make me 
more uncomfortable. It would have been cruel to 
deprive the chUd of her last evening with her friends. 
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She sent a note begging me to excuse her, and I 
insisted on her remaining. Have you so poor an 
opinion of me as to suppose I cannot endure mj 
own society for an hour or two?" 

He lifted his eyebrows, for there was in the tone 
of this question that little touch of high spirit which 
Mr. Thorndike regarded as one of Miss Vane's most 
charming characteristics. 

^^I hope you did not find it so agreeable this even- 
ing that my presence will be an intrusion," he said. 

"That depends altogether on how you behave," 
was the playful rejoinder. 

** That is a fair warning," he answered. " I will 
do my best not to make you sorry for my return." 

Then they sat still, listening to the crackling of 
the blaze. 

Natalie watched the great wave of scarlet flame 
that rolled triumphant over the back-log, and the 
little red tongues that darted in and out among the 
smaller wood. Mr. Thorndike watched the figure in 
the opposite chair. It was finely suggestive of home, 
and bright companionship, and all sorts of domestic 
attractions. What a fair, graceful presence that 
would be in a man's home ! What a central refine- 
ment and charm it would make to everything else ! 

Natalie Vane wore that evening a black silk dress. 
Ttie frilling of lace at her throat was fastened with a 
large cameo which had belonged to her mother. Her 
profile, with its pure, sensitive lines, was thrown into 
relief by the crimson-backed chair. Her walk in the 
wind had brought a fresh color to her cheeks, a 
deeper brilliance to her eyes. An artist, seeing the 
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beautiful head against that rich background of chair 
and the firelight in front, would have thought it a 
i*are moment to paint her. 

But it was not merely a young and lovely woman, 
with a singular grace and refinement of presence, 
who sat in the library at Oak Glades that evening, 
and lent to its atmosphere a charm like that of some 
subtle fragrance. The presence there gave one a 
distinct impression of strong reserves of character. 
There was force behind the soft curves, the delicate 
lines, the tremulous color. You had an instinctive 
feeling that, if the hour had summoned her, that 
young woman would have rung true to it. You 
might, as you gazed on her, have recalled old poems 
and legends, in which lie embalmed for all time 
stories of womanly faith and daring and devotion. 
Here, plainly, was a woman of the like fine, strong 
quality. She might, if necessary, be equal to 
dying for the man she loved, but she could never 
sink her individuality in his own. 

Mr. Thomdike, as he gazed, had a tolerably clear 
consciousness of this fact. It certainly did not dis- 
turb him. He was thoroughly satisfied with his 
choice. He meant to be very tender and indulgent 
toward that fair young woman when she should be 
his wife. He was saying now to himself, " My dear, 
you are a splendid creature! I see, too, there is 
plenty of high spirit behind all that sweetness. I 
am thoroughly glad of it. I should tire of your 
turtle-dove kind in less than a month. Thank 
Heaven! with all your high spirit, you have good 
sense ; so I flatter myself we shall make a smooth 
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voyage of it. I mean to do my part, anyhow. Is 
it because I am so fatuously in love with you that I 
can't find a thing I would alter?" 

Then the face of his dead wife, in its soft, girlish 
fairness, came up beside this one. Its prettiness 
seemed to lack something which he had never missed 
before; and he said to himself, not quite sure of 
what he meant, ^^ Poor Ellen ! we were both of us so 
young then ! " 

Meanwhile, in the silence, Natalie was thinking. 
The talk about Alsey suggested that the drawing- 
lessons had come to a sudden end. On the eve of 
sailing, she would have no time for anything of that 
sort. Natalie's programme, before she left Boston, 
had included some brief autumn visits in her old 
home. But she knew just the sort of opposition a 
hint of her departure would arouse. Alsey would 
insist that it would be cruel in her friend to leave 
her until the last moment; and Mr. Thomdike 
would have plenty of weighty arguments to reinforce 
his niece's. Then Natalie had a traitor in her own 
heart. There was no place in the world so pleasant 
to her as Oak Glades. What was the use of being 
supersensitive and making her friends unhappy by 
insisting on going away at this time? 

She had just said this to herself, when Mr. Thorn- 
dike placed a little embroidered foot-rest on the rug 
before her. 

^ You will find that comfortable, I think,*' he said. 

She smiled her thanks. A man need not have 
been a lover to feel himself amply repaid for the 
slight effort by such a smile. 
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For this had been touched with many meanings. 
With the gray, desolate night outside; with the 
blue, joyous summer-sea, now the gray, melancholy, 
brooding sea of the coming equinox ; with the winds 
fumbling at the windows, like the menacing hands of 
unseen foes, Natalie had all a woman's instinct for 
the preciousness of the inside. Ah ! bitter weather 
and hard lines of the world, how much it meant to 
be sheltered and fended from these ! All the woman 
in her turned gratefully toward Mr. Thorndike that 
evening. She longed to feel that a time would come 
when she could go to him, and, resting her head 
on his knee, say to him: 

^* Let us make the world a little better and happier 
because we are in it ! Let us be a little better man 
and woman because we belong to each other ! " 

But when it came to imagining herself saying this 
to Mr. Thorndike, it seemed as though she might as 
well have addressed a statue. Not that she would 
have feared a rebuff. Natalie knew her power over 
this egoistic man, and that it was of a kind she could 
always retain. She had penetrated his weaknesses 
and foibles, as well as his strength. There must 
inevitably be some sacrifice of tastes and inclina- 
tions, some degree of management on her part. But 
she reflected that would probably be true, even if 
she had married the impossible hero of her young 
romance. She was not in the least afraid of Mr. 
Thorndike ; all her doubts and fears pointed another 
way. 

His supreme self-satisfaction would be likely, she 
saw, to find some amusement in her appeal. Mr. 
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Thorndike would have been ready enough to admit 
that he was not a saint. He certainly had no desire 
to be one. He would probably have regarded Nata- 
lie's speech as th^ natural result of an over-scrupulous 
training. He would have felt a certain pity for her, 
much like that which we have for some morbidly 
conscientious child. She could fancy him saying, 
" My dear, you are getting a little into the dumps," 
and he would be likely to cast about for the best 
way to enliven her spirits. The idea, with him, 
would be certain to take some concrete form; it 
might be a handsome breakfast service, a costly lap- 
dog, or an elegant set of jewelry ! 

There was a touch of something, half-wistful, half- 
ironical, in Natalie's thought as she glanced up at 
Mr. Thorndike. He noticed the look, and interpreted 
it after his own light : 

"What has brought that trouble into her big eyes, 
I wonder? Poor little girl! She must have rather 
a lonely time of it, for all the brave face she puts on. 
But never mind, my dear ; you are over all the rough 
places now. There is somebody ready to stand be- 
tween you and the world. The sooner it is done, 
too, the better." 

And he thought, as he had a good many times 
before during these days, that now that little, rattling- 
tongued Alsey was going away, he should want to 
take Natalie at once into his life. He was on the 
point of telling her this, and of discussing various 
matters regarding their immediate future, when he 
suddenly checked himself. He remembered, with 
the keen amusement that always followed the 
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thought, that he was still serving a probation. This 
would come to an end, however, in two or three 
days, and then he should take the helm into his own 
hands. 

This was a favorite metaphor with Mr. Thorndike 
when he wished to convey, as succinctly as possible, 
his intentions regarding some business transaction. 
It served as well to express his matrimonial purposes. 

Natalie suddenly raised her hand to her head and 
pushed back her chair on the rug. 

" My ear is beginning to burn," she said. 

Mr. Thorndike glanced at the one which was turned 
toward him. It made him think of a delicate pink 
shell, as it nestled against the brown ripples of hair. 
He was in a mood to say something tender. 

^^ Pretty little ears I " he exclaimed, his prompt 
bass keyed to a caressing tone. ^^They look as 
though they were made for diamonds. I trust they 
may wear them sometime, too." 

Natalie's answer was a little, responsive smile ; 
but it faded into seriousness the next moment, as 
she began to wonder whether she should, in a short 
time, find much of her life in things of this sort. 
Would she follow the way of the majority of her 
sex? All sensible people agreed that great tempt- 
ations came with sudden wealth. She had not 
thought about those before. She certainly had not 
doubted her power to resist certain vulgar features 
of these temptations. But was it likely she should 
use her new wealth more wisely and generously than 
others ? She remembered how often in the past she 
had longed for riches because of all they would en- 
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able her to do for others. What a fine r81e of ** Lady 
Bountiful " she had devised for herself ! what poverty 
she would relieve t what burdens she would lighten ! 
Natalie had thought of the few women whose names 
are, all over the land, a synonym for wealth, and 
envied them their power to do good, to enlarge the 
straitened homes and lighten the heavy burdens of 
the poor. Once, when she was a mere girl, she had 
said something of this sort to her father. She re- 
membered now the wise, kindly smile with which he 
had answered : 

^^ My dear little Natty, it is so easy for us all to be 
generous with other people's money 1 " 

Mr. Thorndike's promises carried with them the 
weight of his own word. They were like his name 
to a note. Natalie seemed for the moment to see the 
beautiful gems flashing before her, as though they 
had caught and held all that dazzling firelight in 
their hearts. She had never coveted anybody's 
diamonds. Did she want them now? 

Natalie suddenly found herself recalling a story 
which a friend — a bright young matron — related to 
her on her return from a visit with her husband to 
New York. They had stopped at one of the grand 
hotels. It was a time when great fortunes had been 
suddenly made in oil speculations ; and people who 
had all their lives dwelt in poverty and could not 
surmount its chilling and stifling influences, woke 
one morning to find themselves, if not famous — rich. 
It was that old story — Aladdin and his lamp — with 
variations. 

In the first flush of their prosperity, and a good 
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deal dazed by their sudden leap into fortune, some 
of these people made their first visit to the me- 
tropolis. A number stopped at the hotel where 
Natalie's friends were staying. It was a good deal 
like entering a new planet to some of them. Not- 
withstanding the American aptitude for adapting 
itself to changed atmospheres and environments^ 
these newly-fledged millionaires and their families 
were dazzled and bewildered by the unfamiliar world 
about them. It was natural that they should desii*e 
to possess some tangible proofs of their new wealth. 
That was a desire in which their whole human kin 
must share. But it did not seem to occur to these 
people to "spend upward," — to make their first 
outlays in books and pictures, — in the things that 
must elevate, enlarge, and refine them. It was 
evident that diamonds had taken a powerful hold of 
the feminine imagination. That demanded something 
concrete and dazzling — something that, with a glance, 
should make a grand sensation. 

" Oh, my dear 1 " said Natalie's friend, as she re- 
lated all this in her bright, piquant fashion, *' it was 
something indescribable — the way those people went 
for diamonds I They held these, it was evident, as 
the sign and passport of gentility. Of couree, every- 
body who can pay for diamonds has as good a right 
to them as queens. It is getting dangerously near 
some burning questions to imply the existence of any 
relation but the length of one's purse between jewels 
and their wearers. Certainly these new owners aired 
their splendors with a sublime unconsciousness of 
any lack of fitness. It was enough that they were 
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diamonds! Nobody could question that who had 
been told their price — a fact the new possessors 
were much in the habit of airing. But I have been 
thoroughly cured of my old weakness in that line. 
'If you ever make a fortune,' I said to Ned, 'and 
want to give me a grand present, donH let it be 
diamonds ! ' " 

As this talk came up to Natalie, it seemed to have 
a more personal significance than it did when she 
listened to the story set off by the gay tones and 
animated gestures of her friend. Was it possible 
that she, Natalie Vane, would over aspire to the r61e 
of a woman of the world ? Would fashion and 
pleasure, and an ambitious social life have a power- 
ful attraction for her one of these days ? Could the 
diamonds of which Mr. Thomdike talked be symbolic 
of some change in herself — a change which an 
empty heart and dimmed ideals would go far to 
explain ? 

" I wonder if I could fall so low ! " exclaimed Na- 
talie, in a low, musing tone, looking into the flames, 
quite oblivious of her auditor. 

Mr. Thomdike had been watching her curiously 
in the silence. He suspected that this undertoned 
speech had some connection with his last remark. 

** Do you mean, Miss Vane, fall so low as to care 
for diamonds? " he asked, half playfully, half seriously. 
" That is good, now, for a woman ! " 

" That is not precisely what I meant," replied Na- 
talie, with a little musical ring of laughter at finding 
she had spoken aloud. ''I admire diamonds ex- 
tremely. But it does not seem to me now that I 
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should ever be ambitious to wear them, though they 
were dazzling as Prince Esterhazy's." 

** There crops out her Puritan bringing-up ! " men- 
tally commented Mr. Thomdike. '*She will get 
over all that one of these days." But he said aloud: 
^ Then if diamonds fail what does please you. Miss 
Vane? All women have their pet fancies. I am 
curious to know yours." 

Again that gay little laugh stirred the Warm, softly- 
scented air ; yet there was a touch of seriousness in 
Natalie's voice as she answered : 

^^ I must confess to a weakness for fine laces, Mr. 
Thorndike. And I do adore old china I " 

" It shall not be my fault if you do not very soon 
gratify both likings to your heart's content," he 
answered; and he looked at Miss Vane as a man 
looks at the only woman in the world to whom he 
would make such a speech. 

A little touch of brighter color in her cheeks 
showed the look had not been lost on Natalie* In 
a moment, however, she was saying: 

^^ But there is something I like better than these." 

" What in the world is that ? " 

**I love a huge, shaggy St. Bernard — a great, 
brown lion of a creature. We had such a one at 
home. He was a part of it. We called him Rhad- 
amanthus because of his wise, solemn face. A 
friend of papa's brought him from the Alps. We 
never had a lark — Noel and I — without old Rhad's 
going too. I can feel his cold, black muzzle in my 
palm this moment." 

There was a little catch in the speaker's voice. 
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** You shall have a full-blooded St. Bernard in a 
little while, Miss Vane," said Mr. Thorndike. " He 
shall be of the best breed — as big, brown, shaggy a 
fellow as can be found in all Europe." 

A pair of beautiful eyes flashed up their radiant 
thanks in his face ; but before Natalie could speak 
there was a sound of wheels in the drive ; the front 
door burst open, and, drawn by the firelight, Alsey 
burst into the library, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks 
stung into a cherry-red by the chilly wind. 

"Isn't this splendid?" she began, in her elate 
soprano. ** And here you two people are like Darby 
and Joan by the fire ! " 

She was overflowing with high spirits; she did not 
mind where her words hit, as she threw off her gaunt- 
lets and spread her hands before the blaze. It was 
the first time she had seen a fire lighted in the 
library. The sight had the charm of novelty. Her 
face glowed like a blush-rose from out its mass of 
fleecy wrappings. 

"You deserve to have every door and window 
barred against you," said her uncle, between jest 
and earnest. "What has got into you to run off 
and leave Miss Vane alone to the night and the 
servants? I'm ashamed of you." 

The girl turned to Natalie with a half-confident, 
half-appealing air. 

"Won't you take ray part against him?" she 
asked. "They would not let me come away. It 
would be the last time, they said. But you know 
I did not mean to neglect you. Miss Vane.'* 

" Perfectljs Alsey ; so does your uncle." 
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Mr. Thorudike lifted his eyebrows. 

" It is a foregone conclusion that you will always 
take her side," he said. ^^ What can one weak mas- 
culine biped do with such feminine forces arrayed 
against him ? I suppose/' he continued, a moment 
later, in a slightly changed tone, ** it is to be expected 
that her head should be a little turned with this 
prospect of going to Europe. What kind of a little 
girl is coming back to us a 3'ear from this time, I 
wonder ? " 

**Just the kind that is going away from you,'* 
answered Alsey, darting down on her uncle's knee, 
and laying her head on his shoulder, where the bright 
young hair shone like a mesh of golden sunbeams. 
** You don't really think I am quite such a simpleton 
as that ? " she asked, half tenderly, half reproachfully. 

" As what ? " 

** As to let a year abroad make a goose of me ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " answered Mr. Thorndike, with 
unusual devoutness. " If I thought, Alsey Faxon, 
you would return to me, your head full of new-fangled 
notions and foreign affectations, you should never set 
foot off your native soil. My letting you go is an 
experiment, at best. If it were n't that Mrs. Warden 
is a sensible woman " 

" Why don't you say if my niece, Alsey Faxon, 
were n't a sensible girl ? " she interposed, indignantly. 
** To find out, after all, you think me a simpleton, 
uncle Andrew ! " There was a little hurt tremulous- 
ness in her voice. 

" I think this year will be a sharper test of your 
mettle than anything it has yet had to bear," he re- 
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joined. " But I should never have subjected you to 
the trial if I had not good faith in the grain." • 

This last clause appeased Alsey. A soft little arm 
stole around her uncleV neck. 

"A year isn't such an awfully long time," she 
said, as she felt a sudden twinge at her heart-strings. 
" I shall come back, of course, to find everything just 
as it is to-night. The fire will be making a jolly 
roar up the chimney. I shall be on your knee and 
you will be saying all sorts of horrid things, and Miss 
Vane will have come again, and will be sitting where 
she does now, looking on with the smile in her eyes. 
And so I shall wonder if my going away and the 
year abroad have not all been a dream." 

"Yes; I certainly hope Miss Vane will be sitting 
there," Mr. Thorndike replied, in that low, deep tone, 
which those who knew him best had learned to rec- 
ognize as one that meant he was very much in 
earnest. 

When Natalie reached her chamber that night she 
found a letter lying on her dressing-bureau. It con- 
tained a request that she would resume her drawing- 
class, and an offer of advanced salary. After she had 
read the letter, she Jaid it down and regarded the 
open sheet with a curious expression. She only could 
read between the lines. The letter set the old life 
very distinctly before her. The increase of salary 
seemed a mere pittance, though it would have ad- 
mitted some agreeable changes in her expenses last 
year. The offer was evidently intended as a compli- 
ment, and those who made it thought they had done- 
a handsome thing. 
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There was a gleam of amusement in Natalie^s eyes 
as she fancied how it all would look to Mr. Thorndike. 
She had begun to refer most things that concerned 
her future to his opinion. If she were to lose some 
independence in this way, she would gain a vast 
amount in others. Natalie remembered, now, that 
she was within two days of the time she had named 
for giving an answer to her suitor. There was no 
need of replying to her letter in a hurry. Mr. 
Thorndike would have a right to see it, after what 
must be said between them. By that time he would 
have a right, too, to say what her answer should be. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

▲ DAY AND A DI8COVEBY. 

TWO dajTB later Natalie Vane came up to her 
chamber an hour or two after breakfast; her 
face wore a look of quiet content. She hummed 
some soft little German air that Noel had tai:^ht her. 
She had just said good-by to Alsey for the day. Her 
uncle drove her over to the station whence she was to 
proceed through the Notch to the Fabyan House, 
where the Wardens were to meet her, in whose com- 
pany she was to ascend Mount Washington. 

Mr. Thorndike's first reply to this proposal of Mrs. 
Warden^s had been a decided negative. But the 
swift disappointment that clouded the violet eyes, 
and the thought of the parting close at hand had its 
effect on him. Miss Vane, too, had come to Alsey's 
aid by saying as soon as the girl had slipped out of 
the room: 

" If you refuse to let her go, she will feel it is for 
my sake. That will make me uncomfortable all day. 
Besides, there is no reason in the world why she 
should stay. I am quite equal to taking care of my- 
self." 

Mr. Thomdike reflected. A business engagement 

SOI 
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would take him, the next morning, nearly half-way to 
Fabyan's. Alsey could go on with .an acquaintance, 
who was to meet him on the train. When his niece 
returned, Mr, Thorndike took her by surprise, and 
made her face i^diant as the sunrise by announcing 
what was unusual with him — his change of mind. 

Alsey knew perfectly well to whom tliis was owing. 

'^It is all your doing, you dear thing!" she whis- 
pered in Natalie's ear before she sprang into the 
phaeton. 

Natalie had caught the look in Alsey's eyes when 
she had read Mrs. Warden's letter, which her uncle 
had tossed her with his negative. That had been at 
the bottom of the interference in the girl's favor. 
But Natalie found that she had served her own case 
as well. She was very glad to have this day to herself ; 
for Mr. Thorndike would not return until evening. 

She had a curious feeling tliat she was standing on 
a great height. She could see how the long road be- 
hind stretched from her dim, earliest memory up to 
this hour; she could see that other road she was to 
go, winding through the years — the smooth levels, 
broad and shaded — the borderings bright with 
flowers. Natalie drew a long breath. Would the 
soft air give her, sometimes, a sense of stifling? 
Would the smooth, flowery reaches have any out- 
looks of far, noble heights and of solemn heavens ? 
It was too late to be asking such questions now; 
tliey would perhaps, be vague, sentimental ones in 
any case. The die was cast. To-day was the date 
she had named. From some hints Mr. Thorndike 
had dropped, she knew he was quite as conscious of 
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it as herself. He would ask her to-night, and she 
would tell him that she would be his wife. 

JTatalie said this to herself, with a sudden indraw- 
ing of breath and a swift flash of color over her face. 
She happened to stand at the moment just opposite 
her dressing-bureau, and her glance fell on the toilet- 
cushion where the letter lay which she had received 
the night before. She suddenly stepped forward, 
took up the sheet, and regarded it almost as though 
it were a sentient thing. The letter symbolized for 
her that old life that had grown to look so narrow 
and cramped, that life she was never to know again. 

^^It has come to an end ; it has come to an end ! '' 
she said, apostrophizing the letter. There was a 
little throb of happy triumph all through her tones. 

After she laid down the letter she went to the 
window. She was in too restless, inconsequent a 
mood to set about doing anything. The day was 
one of those gray, brooding days which precede the 
Indian summer. The insects made a low, dreamy 
hum. The hills showed far, faint outlines through 
silver mists. The leaves had begun to fall, and each 
day the bursts of color grew brighter and thicker in 
wooded places. Some of the frailer growths had 
shrivelled at the touch of the frost. But the beds 
and rockeries were still splendid with the richest 
bloom of the year. About this, crimson-tipped 
butterflies and great, yellow-belted bees hovered and 
wheeled. The little gusts of golden leaves, the soft, 
mellow air, the tender, pensive light which had some- 
thing in it like the smile of one who is soon to go 
away from us into distance or death, had an inex- 
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pressible charm for Natalie Vane. It was just the 
sort of day she would have had for this last one of 
her girlhood. To-morrow she would belong to Mr. 
Thorndike. Did other women, she wondered, feel as 
she did on the eve of an engagement? That would 
depend, of course, upon the sort of women thej were, 
and upon the men they were to marry. 

Natalie was aware, too, that the marriage would 
follow swiftly on the engagement. She knew Mr. 
Thorndike would urge its immediate consummation, 
and she had no reason for delay — none, at least, 
that would have a chance against his arguments. 
The wedding would take place in her father's late 
parish ; and, in accordance with an old promise, under 
the roof of some life-long friends of her family. It 
would be a quiet affair. Mr. Thorndike's tastes and 
her own would perfectly coincide here. It was a 
favorite saying of his, and one which did him credit, 
" that he never did like to begin things with a spread." 

So, with her thoughts coming and going in a mus* 
ing, fragmentary way, as she moved about the beau- 
tiful, silent rooms and wandered out doors among 
the walks and shrubberies, in the warm, brooding air, 
it was not strange that a deep restful sense of home 
and possession stole over Natalie Vane. Here, in 
this lovely corner of God's earth, the lines had fallen 
to her ; here she would come early to welcome the 
spring — here she would stay late to watch the long, 
beautiful summers out. Here she would reign wife 
and mistress I 

" When a woman is tired and lonely," she said to 
herself, *4t is a good thing — it is the most blessed 
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thing in the world — to have a man's strong ann and 
solid sense to lean on. I ought to be a very happy 
woman this day. I — am," 

She charged the last monosyllable with immense 
fervor, and a little, resolute line stole about the 
curves of her mouth. She sat down in one of the 
great piazza chairs ; she played with a splendid crim- 
son dahlia which she had plucked, laying the rich, 
velvety petals against a few large geranium leaves. 

But as she sat there in the soft half-veiled light of 
the September morning, gazing absently at the radi- 
ant flower and the green leaves in her hand, some of 
those speeches which were Mr. Thorndike's habit 
came up most unwelcome in her thoughts. She 
seemed to hear his tones — they always had a little 
metallic ring to her ear when he spoke in certain 
moods — she saw the set of the jaw, the steely glance 
of the eyes ; she had learned to know them all — they 
were a part of the man whose wife to-night she 
would promise to be ! 

Why had these thoughts come up now to trouble 
her? They made Natalie wince like cruel blows 
on her soft flesh ; indeed, when it came to a mere 
question of pain, Natalie would have chosen the blows. 
For Mr. Thomdike often said things which gave 
her whole moral being a terrible recoil ; they were 
revelations ; they showed to her finer spiritual sense 
something hard and coarse and selfish in the man she 
was trying to love — something that, as his wife, she 
would always have to meet — something to which she 
could not grow oblivious or indifferent without a 
fatal deterioration of her own nature. 
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Natalie had done her best to put all antagonisms 
out of sight. Her conscience always stung her 
when she had undergone one of these revulsions of 
feeling toward Mr. Thorndike. It seemed a wrong 
and disloyalty to him. She, at least, having made up 
her mind to be his wife, had no right to these recoils 
and frigid moods. In. her remorse she would gladly 
have confessed them to him. But her instinct taught 
her the folly of any such attempt. Not that a fear 
of offending him restrained her. She would have 
fought down such moral cowardice at any cost. Nor 
was it in the least likely that he would have been 
pained. His egotism was an armor that could not 
be pierced by so light a shaft. He would probably 
have . laughed at the whole thing — thought her 
bringing-up had made her morbidly conscientious. 
Natalie concluded not to risk the experiment of con- 
fession, lest that should only widen the gulf between 
them. 

She had hoped that marriage would itself supply 
what was lacking in her feelings. The relation 
always brought two people closer, where there was 
a sound basis of respect at the start. Of coui*se, 
there would be that in her own case. Marriage, 
Natalie often reflected in a general way, identified 
people's intereste and lives immensely. 

But as she sat there in the warm, dreamy stillness, 
with some of Mr. Thorndike's speeches ringing hard 
and resonant in her memory, the words which are a 
part of the marriage-service came up to Natalie Vane 
— " till death do you part." They would say that to 
each other — to their own souls — to God ! It might 
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mean a very long time. Natalie remembered she 
might live as long again and not be very old, after all. 
People said they did not feel so who were more than 
twice her age. Mr. Thorndike had told her he was 
old enough to be her father. There was probably 
more fact than ligure in his statement, though she 
had never felt curious as to the exact number of his 
birthdays. Certainly his years must be greatly in 
advance of her own. So far as that went, the chances 
were that she would long outlive him. If she did 
that — if she were alone again in the world — it would 
not be as now. She would have plenty of money; 
she would be free to live her own life. He would 
have seen to all that ; he would leave the woman who 
had borne his name — rich. She would have the beau- 
tiful home, the wide leisures, the large freedom, the 
sweet independence. She could come and go when 
and where she pleased. She could brighten other lives 
with her wealth. All this ease and independence 
might come to her before she was an old woman. 

Suddenly Natalie Vane sprang to her feet, as though 
some cruel blow had stung her. The beautiful 
flower, the bright leaves, fell from her fingers. 

" O my God ! O my God ! " she cried, as one cries in 
mortal peril, " have mercy on me ! " 

She seemed at that moment to find herself on 
the dizziest edge of a frightful precipice. A great 
gulf yawned below her. She saw the black, hungry 
dej)ths, though all around her shone the September 
day with its pensive light, its warm, drowsy air, and 
its little gusts of autumn leaves like flocks of golden 
birds. She looked about her a moment with strained. 
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scared eyes. Then she realized where she was, and 
the beetling height and the black, hungry depths be- 
gan slowly to recede. 

She had had a terrible shock ; she felt chilled to 
the heart, and she began to walk about in the warmth 
and light, as one would after a sudden faintness. 
She saw the flower, like a great crimson coal, lying 
on the piazza-floor. She picked it up with a sort of 
vague pity. Then a great butterfly, yellow, with 
crimson-edged wings, alighted for a moment on the 
petals. She watched it with a pathetic look as it 
soared away. She wished at the moment, in a weak, 
pitiful way, she were that late butterfly darting 
about in the warm, September forenoon — the next 
night's frost would probably end the thing. 

For Natalie Vane had made a discovery. She found 
she had been looking forward to the possibility of Mr. 
Thorndike's death with no feeling of regret — with 
a certain sense of relief — she, who to-night was to 
promise him that she would be his wife ! 

You must remember the kind of woman she was, 
and what her training had been, and what love and 
marriage meant to her, if you would conceive what a 
terrible sword-thrust this discovery was to her con- 
science. It was like suddenly finding herself on the 
eve of committing a crime. The first effect on her 
was almost wholly physical. She felt sick and chilled 
in every fibre of her warm, healthy frame. 

But a woman of Natalie's character would *on 
surmount a shock of this sort. In a little while this 
feeling wore oflF. The old life — the steady beat of 
heart and pulse — came back and left her with the 
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question to decide with her own soul and with God. 
Could she many this man in the face of the discovery 
she had made ? 

She fancied she was all the time repeating the words 
to herself. But she was quite mistaken. The voice 
which she heard spoke with no human lips. 

Natalie Vane had come to the parting of the ways. 
Long ago, the solemn old Greek myth had placed 
Hercules there and embodied in one legend the strug- 
gle of all human life. 

Was she going to put away Mr. Thorndike's offer 
— the man's strong, sheltering care; the beautiful 
home ; the life, full of grace and dignity and sweet 
domesticities — for a mood that had passed with a 
shock, for a feeling that might never recur again ? 

Was it not weak and morbid to hold one's self to 
such stern account for a swift-vanishing emotion? 
Other women — good women — sensible women — 
would not mind. Were she once married she would 
never feel like that. The thought of her husband's 
leaving her would bring with it, then, an unutterable 
pang. 

So one side of Natalie Vane reasoned. It was a 
large side of her nature ; it was the one that made 
her feminine tastes, her love of beautiful things, her 
delight in home. It was the one to which Mr. Thorn- 
dike's offer had so powerfully appealed ; it was the 
one, too, which must make the giving him up — if 
the question came to that — a life and death struggle 
between her conscience and her desires. 

But this side was not all of Natalie Vane. There 
was another that would have its turn. The strength 
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of her old Roundhead forbears was, as we have seen, 
ill the fibre of this delicate woman — their high moral 
sense, their solemn conviction of the supremacy of 
duty, their capacity of self-renunciation. 

She meant to be true to Mr. Thonidike — to her- 
self — that night. She would tell him that some 
feeling she had hoped and waited for had not come. 
If he took her, it must be with that distinct avowal 
on her part. 

Natalie knew the man too well to doubt how he 
would regard her scruples. They would seem to him 
romantic nonsense. His egoism would be his strong- 
est all)'. 

She turned, after awhile, and went into the house. 
In the silence she wandered about the rooms. She 
moved in and out among the heavy portieres and 
amid all the beautiful furnishings. Sometimes her 
fingers dropped, with a caressing touch, on some fine 
bronze, on some lovely painted panel, or some bit of 
rare porcelain. Then she paused before one picture 
and another — a landscape, melting into far, aerial 
vistas, an interior full of strong grouping and healthy 
realism, or a bit of coast-line or marine color that had 
been a favorite with her. 

At last she paused in one of the smaller rooms be- 
fore an engraving which had struck her the first time 
she saw it. It was from a statue of Milton's Lady in 
Comus. She stood for a long time gazing up at the 
pure, rapt face, and the pose of the strong, beautiful 
figure. She thought how the sculptor of one cen- 
tury had caught the dream of the poet of another and 
breathed it into his marble. Anybody seeing the two 
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at that moment — the picture on the wall and the 
woman who watched below — would have been struck 
by some subtle resemblance between them. There 
was the same pure line of profile, and something of 
the same grace of attitude. This resemblance, of 
which Natalie herself was quite unconscious, had 
struck Mr. Thorndike once when, coming in sud- 
denl3% he found her before the picture. 

At length she turned away and resumed her walk. 
There was a great pain and perplexity in her eyes. 
Had there arisen, at this late hour, she was asking her- 
self, a doubt regarding the answer she was to give to 
Mr. Thorndike ? What right had it to come up and 
torture her now? for the thought of leaving this 
place was like tearing her life out ! How deep her 
roots had struck here ! In all the world, this beauti- 
ful Oak Glades alone seemed home to her ; and, as 
she moved about the rooms in that aimless way, she 
seemed, with her fine harmonies of mould and color 
and movement, the fitting mistress of all her sur- 
roundings. 

"I cannot give it up! I cannot give it up!" she 
spoke out, sharply, two or three times. 

At last the housekeeper came searching for her. 
It was lunch-time. 

" I am afraid you will have a lonely meal of it," 
she said, sympathetically. Her black eyes searched 
the young lady's face. It looked pale and tired. 

Natalie roused herself. 

"I shall not mind the loneliness," she replied. "I 
like a day like this all to myself." 

" Then there is something else you dorCt like, or you 
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would n't look like that," inwardly commented the 
sharp-eyed housekeeper. "It can't be Mr. Thorn- 
dike 's at the bottom of it. If ever a man worshipped 
the ground a woman treads on, he does the spot 
where you set your dainty little feet ! As for you — 
he 's a grand catch ; but, for all that, I 've half a mind 
that the shoe pinches somewhere ! " 

If Mrs. Bell's metaphors were a little mixed her 
shrewdness had got very close to the ti'uth. 

She waited on Natalie that day, who drank the tea 
and swallowed the toast under a vague consciousness 
of sharp, kindly observation. It was a relief to get 
away from this once more. She went out into the 
grounds. Indoors oppressed her like a night- 
mare. 

Natalie roamed about once more among the shrub- 
beries and through the winding, deep-shadowed paths. 
Gray, soft mists, opening and shutting on the distant 
hills, made lovely, vapory vistas there. Sweet, name- 
less scents haunted the atmosphere. 

Perhaps that wide, calm outdoors, that sky, opening 
its depths of tender blue between great, pearl-edged 
masses of cloud, and the soft, brooding day, had their 
influence ; for the larger, nobler mood that was a part 
of her soul — that had been biding its time — came 
now to Natalie Vane. She tried to look at the ques- 
tion on which such issues hung for her in a calm, im- 
personal way — tried to think how she should regard 
it if another woman were in her place. But this did 
not help her. The same doubts and perplexities must 
exist for another as for herself. 

"But for all that there must be a right!'' poor 
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Natalie said. "If one could only find out what 
that is!" 

She wished the great dividing moral lines had been 
more sharply drawn. Then she found herself won- 
dering whether, if she refused Mr. Thorndike's offer 
to-night, she would not regret it to-morrow. JBy that 
time her doubts might look morbid and absurd. 

" Noblesse ollige.^^ The old words suddenly came 
up again as a little gust of scarlet and sienna leaves 
whirled in the path before her. They seemed to her 
now large words, illuminated with new, grand mean- 
ings. The old home, the early life, the nobler stand- 
ards amid which she had been nurtured, brought with 
their memory a new sense of obligation and responsi- 
bility. Much had been given her. Of her, there- 
fore, in fine instinct and high ideals, would much 
some time be required. 

Then she tliought of her dead. She must not fail 
them. She believed in immortality. They had each 
parted with her in the confident hope of meeting her 
again in God's good time. 

These thoughts came and went, as mists upon the 
distant hills, as the gray clouds muffling up and then 
dropping away from the pensive autumn sky. She 
sighed more than once, as she wished there could 
only have been a great, overmastering love to swallow 
up all these perplexities, and set her at rest in its tri- 
umphant assurance and blessedness. 

For Natalie believed in love with her whole soul. 

Some women were called to prove their faith in it 

"by patience and endurance and sforgiveness. Was 

she to prove hers in another way — prove it by a 
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renunciation of all that love could bring with it 
except itself? 

Things came to her in the oddest way, lus she 
walked about in the warm stillness. What made 
her remember, at that moment, Nancy Lammeter^s 
speech to her husband in the great crisis of their 
lives ? — " But I was n't worth doing wrong for ; 
nothing is in this world." 

Once Natalie stood still, and looked all about the 
fair domain, and off to the house, the dove-gray 
shining soft against the dark greenery. How fair it 
all looked ! And she had thought that she and Oak 
Glades belonged to each other! The room at the 
West End came up to her. How bare and cramped 
it looked just then I But with a swift gesture Nata- 
lie put all that away. 

" It is not a question of what I want or like," 
she said to her soul, sternly. "If I am not 
going to marry the man for love, I must do it 
for some personal, selfish reason. Even now I 
could not judge for another woman in my place. 
Perhaps it will be clear to me some day. But 
here and now it does not seem right to marry a 
man for anything he can give me — anything he 
can be to me ! " 

Her thought had worked itself round to this point 
at last. Certain lines about the delicate mouth had 
their own meanings. Here was a woman who, mak- 
ing up her mind that a thing was right, would have 
the courage to do it. 

She thought of Alsey with a sudden pang. Would 
she be sorry — would her uncle, if things were to 
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end in that way — that Natalie had ever come to 
Oak Glades? 

" No ! " she reflected, with a thrill of solemn glad- 
ness. "Whatever happened, they could never be 
sorry. They would always remember one day, and 
what a blackness would have fallen upon the fair 
summer home if she had not been there ! She had 
looked death in the face — had beat him back for 
Alsey's sake. There would be that bond between 
them to the end." 

It was a little after the middle of the afternoon 
when she went to the house and sent an order to the 
stable for Brownie. 

Once in the saddle, she dashed off for miles into 
the wide, still country, in the warm, brooding after- 
noon. She had not made up her mind what she 
would do when she set out. She had but one 
wish, and that was that she and Brownie could go 
riding off forever into that gray, soft-veiled after- 
noon. 

Three hours later the two returned. The sun 
was just sinking below the western hills, leaving 
a great glory of rippled crimson almost up to the 
zenith. 

Natalie went straight to the stable before she dis- 
mounted. She led Brownie to the stall. It was 
nothing unusual for Miss Vane to go there. But 
this time she paused and stroked the velvet coat and 
the long mane tenderly. The mare whinnied, and 
ran her nose between the soft palms, and held her 
head down for the touch she was used to — the 
touch of the light, caressing fingers. 
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Suddenly Natalie bent her head dowD, too. She 
laid her face on Brownie's mane, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. The pain that shook 
her from head to foot, that tore her with an unutter- 
able wrench, was the thought that she and Brownie 
had had their last ride together ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN EVENING AND A DBCTSION. 

THE train was late that night, and Mr. Thorndike 
did not reach home until after dark. He was 
particularly vexed at the detention, as Miss Vane 
was alone, and he feared she must have had a dull 
day of it. He told her this when she came in at last 
to welcome him home, and he rose to meet her ; he 
held her hand a few seconds, gazing intently in her 
face, which he thought had a tired look. He could 
have cursed that blundering engineer who delayed 
the train. 

They were not in the library to-night, but opposite 
that, in a small octagon room, where they had been 
much in the habit of gathering on summer evenings. 
This room was mostly in gray, which threw into 
strong relief the soft, rich colors of the rugs and 
hangings. 

In the warm, still night it seemed as though the 
summer had repented and turned back. The shaded 
light made the room seem full of moonshine, ex- 
cept in the corners, where the shadows brooded, dim 
and mysterious. 

When Natalie was a little girl she had read a his- 
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tory of the Reign of Terror. It had powerfully 
affected her. Her imagination often busied itself in 
trying to reproduce some of those terrible scenes. 
She would picture herself seated in the tumbril as it 
rolled through the crowded Paris streets to the guil- 
lotine, while the people on the pavements and in the 
windows of the houses looked on with sorrowful or 
exultant faces. To-night, as she entered the room, 
that old memory came up. 

Mr. Thorndike seated Natalie in one of the low, 
deep-cushioned chairs. Then he took his own seat 
on the other side of the table — a small, exquisitely 
carved thing in black oak. 

" You must have had rather a dreary time of it," 
he said. "But you would have Alsey go, you re- 
member. It was very generous on your part, but 
you should have considered yourself a little." 

"I have not been lonely a moment, Mr. Thorn- 
dike,*' answered the soft voice he liked to hear. " I 
have had too much to think about." 

" Have you found time to think what day this is? " 
he asked, in a tone half tender, half playful, " and 
what you promised me to-night ? " 

" Mr. Thorndike," said the soft, serious voice, " I 
have hardly thought of anything else to-day." 

" It seems to me I have served a rather long pro- 
bation. Won't you give me the credit for some 
patience ? " 

" Certainly : for any amount you like.'' 

" On that ground, then, may n't I claim some re- 
ward ? " He leaned forward, with an air of pleasant 
confidence that did not misbecome him. 
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Natalie had been waiting for some opening. It 
had come now. 

" You remember, Mr. Thorndike, I said if I could 
love you as my mother loved my father. I have 
been trying all these weeks to do that." Despite 
her effort, there was a little suppressed pain in the 
words. 

It was not the sort of reply he had expected ; it 
was not one that would be altogether agreeable to a 
man from the woman he loved. Mr. Thorndike's 
egoism, however, saved him a good deal of the sen- 
sitiveness which, more or less, embitters the lives of 
less self-confident people. 

There was a little pause. 

" And do I understand you to mean that you have 
not succeeded ? " he asked, in a voice that had now 
its old, incisive key. 

" Yes ; that is what I mean." 

He moved a little nearer the table to get a better 
view of her. . The soft light shone on the beautiful 
head. He noticed again how pale she was. 

"Do you mean. Miss Vane," he asked, going 
straight to the mark, *' that you refuse my oflfer ? " 

" I liave no right to accept it, Mr. Thorndike, after 
what I have told you." 

There was another pause. It seemed to him that 
he must be dreaming. The idea that any woman 
who had the chance would refuse to marry him was 
so utterly foreign to Andrew Thorndike's mind, that 
it could not entertain the supposition. 

In a few moments he arose and stood before Na- 
talie. 
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^ Then I understand there is something about me 
which — prevents your loving me, Miss Vane?" 

He did not speak these words in an angry or a 
hurt tone, but in one of simple bewilderment. Yet, 
as he threw back his shoulders, and stood there in 
his strong, vigorous manhood, his whole attitude was 
instinct with masterful pride and energy, as when he 
had asked her to maiTy him. It struck Natalie 
through all the pain and stress of the moment. 

" You cannot doubt that I respect and admire you 
very thoroughly, Mr. Thorndike," she said. "But 
that is not love." 

Again he was silent ; but his thoughts were busy 
enough. 

"It is all sentiment and nonsense!" they were 
saying. "That is the upshot of it. Her training 
has a good deal to do with it. Those Puritan no- 
tions make conscientious fools of the best sort of 
women 1" But it never entered his mind to take 
her at her word. It was not in Andrew Thorndike's 
nature to give up anything on which he had once set 
his heart. Indeed, Miss Vane had taken the precise 
course to make him more in love with her than ever. 

"Let us be sensible man and woman^" he said, 
resuming his seat, after he had drawn it close to 
hers, and laying his hand on the arm of her chair. 
He spoke in that quiet, kindly, reasoning tone which 
is so effectual in a strong man. " If I am willing to 
accept what feeling you have for me, — the esteem 
and admiration, — and let the love on my side serve 
for both, why can't we be satisfied? " 

"You are very generous, Mr. Thorndike; but 
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what right have I to let all the best be on your side ? 
You deserve a woman who will bring you her whole 
heart." 

" Whatever I may deserve, you will allow" me to 
be the judge of what I want I " He said this in his 
old, sharp, resolute tone. A weak woman would 
have been mastered by it. 

But Natalie had not, at that time, very much feel- 
ing to spare for him. The fair, pale woman sitting 
there was fighting giants of which he could have no 
conception. She was afraid of herself — afraid lest 
she should betray her own ideal. There was that in 
her own soul that pleaded Mr. Thorndike*s suit more 
eloquently than he could possibly do. All that this 
man offered her, all that he could be to her, was 
drawing her now with mighty, invisible forces. She 
was conscious of an almost overmastering impulse to 
confess the feeling which had surprised her that day, 
and which had, at the last moment, changed her 
resolve. 

But she was certain that he would not regard it 
seriously. In his eyes, it would all have been only 
a passing mood, to which her scruples lent undue 
importance. 

Then, all the time, there was a doubt lurking in 
Natalie's own soul whether she would be doing 
wrong to accept this man. 

*' I want to do what is right — what is right for 
both of us," she said, under her breath. Her hands 
lay folded in her lap; all the color had fled from 
her lips. 

Mr. Thomdike rose again, pushed back his chair. 
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and walked to and fro. A sense of all the woman, 
sitting there in her youth and loveliness, was putting 
away from her for an idea, a scruple, a fancy, came 
over him with tremendous force. It had much the 
effect on him that it would if he had seen her reso- 
lute to sacrifice herself because some awful rite of a 
creed in which she had been trained demanded it. 
It was, perhaps, the noblest hour of Andrew Thorn- 
dike's life, because, in thinking of her, in pity for 
her, he lost sight of himself. 

" D n hei; education 1 " he thought. 

But with her he kept his temper admirably. In- 
deed, those who knew him best said Andrew Thorn- 
dike was always most dangerous when he had himself 
under best control. At last he stopped his walk and 
leaned over her chair. 

" If you insist on this decision you will live to see 
the day you regret it," he said. His tone neutralized 
anything that might have been offensive in the words; 
but they were well considered. Mr. Thorndike was 
as determined not to give up this woman as he had 
ever been about anything in his life. 

"I have no doubt I shall be sorry sometimes," 
Natalie answered wearily, as she thought of her room 
at the West End, and of the rainy days when she 
would go to her drawing-lessons. " You may be sure 
of that. But I shall always know that I tried to do 
right. Whatever I may regret I cannot be remorse- 
ful." 

" When I think of what your life will be without 
me I " he broke out, with a kind of half-tender, half- 
angry impatience ; ** To think of such a woman as 
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you out in the cold and rough of the world — at the 
mercy of all sorts of people ! What hands those are 
to fight a man's battle I Don't I know what you 
will have to meet ? " 

" Do you think /have not thought of all that?" 
asked Natalie ; and the look in the great brown eyes 
lifted to him out of the white face hurt the proud, 
pompous man. "But don't you see — can't you 
understand? I have no right to marry you, simply 
because I am alone in the world, — because of what 
you will do for me, — because I need you." 

" Yes, you have," he broke out passionately, " the 
best right in the world, if I want you." 

At those words her heart gave a great bound. Were 
they a lie, or man's truth, or God's ? 

It was his chance if he had known it. At that 
moment she felt as though she might, after all, give 
up the struggle and creep into his arms, that would 
fold her about forever. 

**I have kept my promise," she said. "I have 
tried in all these weeks you gave me — I want you 
to believe that — I never tried so hard for anything 
in my life before I " and she looked up at him, her 
large eyes so pathetic with apology and entreaty that 
they atoned for anything not flattering to his self-love 
in her words. 

" You need n't have tried so hard," he said, in his 
tenderest way. " If I had known I should have told 
you that." 

" But you ought not to have told me," she said, 
facing him now with white, passionate eagerness. 
" You ought to say, ' She must g^ve me her best or 
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nothing.' You should help me to be worthiest of 
you, even if that means that we cannot belong to 
each other. You would not want me to marry you, 
if in doing that I should be less of a woman." 

It was the supreme moment, if he had only known 
it. The scales were trembling in the balance. But 
it was his fate to say just the wrong word. 

^' You have asked something of me now beyond 
the power of man to do," he said, seriously, yet with 
a touch of half-grim humor. ^^ But if I am satisfied — 
if I am ready to take the risks — why need you 
trouble yourself further? My dear child, put away 
all these morbid scruples and come to me. Think 
of the home I can give you — of the life I can make 
foj^ you — of the place in which I shall set you I '* 

He was standing just before her as he said these 
words ; he put out his arms. 

Her glance went over the strong, erect figure, and 
then turned and crept slowly about the gray, soft-lit, 
homelike room. It gave a finer accent to all his 
words. 

But they had voiced the old temptation. A look, 
wild and hunted, suddenly leaped to her eyes. Then 
the white face under that weight of auburn-brown 
hair slowly grew resolute, untU, as the man gazed, 
the soft lines seemed chiselled in marble. 

**I dare not take what you offer me — I dare not," 
said Natalie Vane, " because I do not love you ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



A LAST MOBNINO. 



IVyrR. THORNDIKE had not pressed his suit after 
-^-^ that last reply of Natalie's. He had been on 
the point of doing so when the long, silvery chimes 
of a clock on the wall behind him told him that it 
was midnight. 

A few minates later he went with Miss Vane to 
the door. Her white face, her tired eyes, hurt the 
man. Nothing could have been kinder than the way 
in which he shook hands with her at parting. She 
was quite worn out. She fell into a heavy sleep as 
soon as her head touched the pillow. 

When she awoke next morning she found a cold, 
gray fog beating in from the sea. When she went 
down she learned that Mr. Thorndike had been sum- 
moned away before breakfast. He had left some 
kind messages for her. He had said he should be 
home a little after dark. He expected to join Alsey 
and her friends somewhere on the road, and they 
would all return together. 

Natalie was perfectly aware that Mr. Thorndike 
had not given up his suit. She had a feeling, too, 
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that if they met again he would come off victorious. 
'She could not go through another night like the last 
one. There was no safety for her except in flight. 

Everything seemed to favor this. Even Mrs. Bell 
would be absent for the day, as she had gone to 
Portland that morning. Of course Alsey would miss 
her on her return, but her friends and the prepara- 
tions for her journey would go far to make up for 
Natalie's disappearance. 

If Mr. Thorndike were offended — it was not a 
question of any human being's offence — it was a 
life and death question of right ! 

She would have a few houra of perfect indepen- 
dence. It seemed as though they had been arranged 
for her at this crisis. In a little while, walking to 
and fro in her room, Natalie had made up her mind. 

Her eyes suddenly lighted on the letter which lay 
on the toilet cushion where she had placed it two 
days ago, intending to consult Mr. Thorndike before 
she replied. There was no need of doing that now ! 

But the time was short. She must act swiftly. 
Natalie seized her pen and wrote a telegram. Then 
she summoned a servant and ordered him to take it 
at once to the office. The man noticed that Miss 
Vane was very white. He wondered if she had had 
any bad news. 

She packed her trunk like one in a dream. She 
wrote the tenderest of letters to Alsey, in which she 
explained that unforeseen circumstances had forced 
her to return suddenly to Boston. If she did not 
see Alsey before she sailed they would both be spared 
the pain of the parting. She would write often ; and 
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the girl knew that wherever she went her friend's 
heart would go with her. 
Then she wrote a brief letter to Mr. Thorndike: — 

" Forgive me, if yoa can! Do me at least the justice to be- 
lieve that I went to spare you and myself the pain of another 
evening like the last I am trying to do right under cii-cum- 
stances that make it very hai-d — ti-ying to be wise and tnie 
for your sake and my own. Nataue Vane." 

She was very glad that there was no time for 
reflection. She must utilize every moment if she 
would not miss the train. 

She made up her mind to return at once to Boston 
— to the room at the West End. She would take up 
the threads of her old life at first. In a day or two 
she would go to her home. It would comfort her to 
see the old friends and the old places, and visit the 
graves there. 

All the time, too, Natalie had an under conscious- 
ness that, however sharp the wrench and pain might 
be now, the old courage and gladness — the old de- 
light in life — would come back ; just as one, faint 
and worn with long illness, yet knows, with some 
throb of the heart — some leap of the pulse — that 
one is not going to die. She would yet prove that 
the well-springs of her happiness lay deeper than all 
this hour^s pain and loss. 

It was a little after midday when Natalie came out 
of the house. The carriage was waiting to take her 
to the station. The world lay before her, smothered 
in cold, dismal fogs. Natalie thought how, in three 
or four hours, Alsey would return. She seemed to 
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hear the child's first cry of dismay when she learned 
that Miss Vane had gone. 

Natalie turned aad lool[^ st the house. She re- 
membered that night when she first drove up in the 
moonlight to Oak Glades. All the rest and joy, aU 
the bloom and beauty of the dear, vanished summer 
rose before her. And the world that awaited her 
seemed gray and chill just then as the low, cold fogs 
beating in from the sea. 

It was not too late now; she could turn back. 
One little word — a mere gesture — to-night, without 
a syllable, would make her mistress of all she was 
leaving. 

" But I dare not — God help me ! — I dare not,'' 
murmured Natalie; and then she dropped her veil 
over her white face and got into the carriage. 

All the time, my reader, I have been writing this 
story, I have imagined you a woman. I knew there 
was one question I should ask you at the end. Do 
you think Natalie Vane did right? 

I knew, too, your reply must depend upon the 
sort of woman you really are. 
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Queer only in bem^ uncoaventKMial, bnve and frank, an " old-ftshioned gbl,'* and 
veiT sweet and charmmg. As indicated in the title, is a little out of the common track, 
and the wooing and the winainff are as queer as the hetonae. The if em Hmvtn 
RtgMer says: *' Deckledly the best work whkh has appeared from the pea of Miss 
Towuend." , 

RTTjntlKG TO WASTE. 

The Stoty of a Tomboy. By Gsokgb M. Bakbk. s6mo, doth, iUnstrated. 

$1.50. 
"This book bone of the most entertaining we have read for a long tioM. Itiswdl 
written, fuU of humor, and good humor, and it has not a dull or uninteresting page. 
It is Irrahr and natural, and overflowing with the best New England character and 
traits. There is also a touch of pathos, which always accompanies humor, in the lifo 
and death of the toraboy'sinother."— AVw^wr^y^tfr/ Htrald. 

DAISY TRAVER81 

Or the Qlrls of Hive Hall. By Adblaidb F. Samubu, Author of "Dick and 
Daisy Stones," " Dick Trevers Abroad," &C. 161B0, cfoth, ilhistrated. $1.90. 
The story of Hive Hall u full of life ead action, and told in the same hapn 
style which made the earlier life of its heroine so attractive, and caused the Dick and 
Daisy books to become great fiivorites with the young. What was said of the youngei 
books can, with equal truth, be said of Daisy grown op. 



Tht mh0O€ Hx iotJ k s mrw fumuiud in a kandM§m* ^Mf fgr $9<de, #r asU 
9epmrmi»^ by mil h^a kw llertt Mid ttmi by mmU^ pMipmid^ #m t ee«i^ ^ ^rict* 

LEB AND SHBPARD, Publishers, Boston. 



HARRY W. FRENCH'S BOOKS. 



GEMS OF GENIUS. 

4to, llIuDainated coven, gilt, $2.00. 

"fifty full -page illuitntloiM, selected from the ftTt* works of as many foreign 
palntem, with text descriptive of each* from the pen of one of our native 
Kuskins."— iiTeio York MaiL 

ART AND ARTISTS. 

A History of the BJrth of Art in America, with Biographical Stndlea of many 
prominent American artists, and nearly one hundred Illustrations from their 
studios. Cloth, gilt, $3.00. 

" A work that will grow in value every year, showing the most patient research 
and elaboration, skilfully executed and admirably worked up. An honor to the 
author, an honor to the publlshera, an honor to the country.**— iV«io York 
Evening Fo9i» 

EGO, the Life Strugglee of Lawrence Edmonds. 

16mo, eloth, $1.00. 

** Both an interesttng and an exciting work ; wrHtea with freedom, effective- 
ness, and ^irvt**—PhUadelphia lUm* 

CASTLE FOAM, or the Pauper Prince. 

A story of real life, tme love, and intrigue in the brUUant capital of Prussia. 
12mo. Price, $!.«). 

NUNA, THE BRAHMIN GIRL. 

16mo, doth, $1.00. 

** This book is beautifully written, and abounds in novel and dramatic incl« 
dents.*' — tf<. LtmU Qtobt Demoerat. 

OUR BOYS IN INDIA. 

The Wanderings of Two Young Americans In Hindustan, with their Exciting 
Adventures on the Sacred Bivers and Wild Moontains. With 145 Illustrations. 
Royal oetovo, 7 x 9| Inches. Bound In emblematical covers of Oriental design, 
$1.75. Cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 

A new edition of tlie most popular of books of travel for yonng folks issned last 
season. While it has all the exciting Interest of a romanoejt is remarkably vi%id 
in its pictures of manners and customs In the land of the Hindu. The lliustra. 
tions are many and excellent. 

OUR BOYS IN OHINA. 

The Adventures of Two Toong Amerleaai, wreeked in the China fiea on their 
return from India, with their strange wanderings through the Chinese Empire. 
188 Illustrations. Boards, ornamental covets in eolon and gokl, $1.75. Cloth, ^M. 

After sueoessfuUv starting the young lieroes of his previous book, ** Our Boys 
n India,*' on their homeward trip, the popular lecturer, extinsive traveller, and 
remarkable storv-teller has them wrecked m the China Sea, saved, and trans- 



ported across Cnina, giving him an opportunity to spread for young folks an 
" ' ' ^ ' I things In the Land of Teas and Queues. 



LBE AND 8HEPARD» Publishers. Botfion. 



LEE & SH EPARD'S HAN DBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK OP UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY; or Bhortbandby Om 
'* Allen Method.** A S^-Initrnctor, whereby mora Sppcd than Long-Hand 
Writing to gained at the First Leaaon, and additional Speed at each aahae- 
qnent Leann. By Q. O. Ailxk, Principal of the AHen Btenographlo Insti- 
tute, Boaton. Pilee, 60 eenta. 

HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH. Katnial ICethoda in Geography. By 
Louisa Pabsoks Honcnrs, Teacher of Nomal Kethoda In the Bwain Free 
School, New Bedford. Price, 60 oenta. 

PKmonnolDff Handbook of 3,000 Wordt often Hiapronooioed, and of Word* 
aa to which a choice of Prononciation la allowed. By Bichabd Soiob and 
LooKia J. Campbvll. IMce 60 cents. 

Handbook of BngUah Synonyms, with an Appendix ahowfng the oorreel 
use of Prepositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. By Looms J* 
Oaxpbsll. Cloth, price 60 cents. 

Handbook of OonFen«tlon. Its Fanlts and Ito Graees. OompOed by 
AiTOBSW P. PiABODT, D.D., LL. D. Oomprialng: 1. Dr. Psahody's Lee. 
tare. 2. Mr. Trench's Leotore. 8. Mr. Perry Gwynn*s "A Word to the Wise; 
or* Hints on the Onrrent Improprieties of ExpreMon In Writing and Speak- 
ing.** 4. Mistakes and Improprieties In Spealdng and Writing Oorreeted. 
Cloth, price 60 oenta. 

Taiidennar withont a Teaoher. Comprising a Oomplete Manual of In. 
stmetlon for Preparing and Preserving Birds, Animals, snd Fishes; with a 
Chapter on Hontlng and Hygiene; together with Instraetlons fi>r rreewrvlug 
Eggs and Making Skeletons, and a Number of valnable Bedpea. By WAZ.Tim 
P. MAirroK. Dlnatrated. 60 eenta. 

Xnaeeli : How to Catch and how to Prspare them for the Cabinet. Comprising 
a Manual of Instruction for the Field KatnraHst. By Waxobb P. Maxtoh. 
Illustrated. Cloth, price 80 cents. 

#Uld Botany. A Handbook for the Colleotor. Containing Ihstroetions for 
Gathering and Preserving Plsnts, and the formation of a Herbarium. Also 
Complete Instructions in Leaf Photography, Plant Printing, and the Skeletoiv 

XDnta and Helpa for those who Write, Print, or Bead. By Bbii/akzv Db>w, 
Proof-Eeader. Prioe 60 cents. 

Handbook of Id^t G^ymnaatioa. By Lucr B. Huiit, Instructor fai Gym. 
nasties at Smith ( Female) College, Northampton, Mass. Price 60 cents. 

Ptaotioal Boat-BaiUns. By Douolas Frazas* Chwalo slse, $1.00. With 
numotras Diagrams and lUustratlona. 

Handbook of Punotoatlon, and other Typographical Malten. Fbr the TTse 
of Pritttera, Authors, Teachers, and Scholara. By Marshall T. Bioblo>w» 
Corrector at the UnlTersity Press, Cambridge, Mass. ISmo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Handbook of Bloontfton BImidliied. By Waltbb K. Fosbs, with an In. 
troductlon by Gbobox M. Bakbr. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Short Stadiaa of Ajn«rioan Anthon. By Tboh as Wbbtwobtb BiMOh 
SOB. Price 60 cents. 

Handbook ofWoodSosraTinff. With Prsetlcal Instraetlons In the Art for 
Persons wishing to learn without an Instructor. By Wiluam A. SxBBSoa» 
WoodSngrarer. New Edition. Illustrated. Prioe $1.00. 

The Stars and the Earth ; or. Thoughts upon Space, Time and Etend^ 
With an IntroduoUon by THOMAa Hnx, D. D., LU D., late President of Us» 
Tard UnlTorslty, Cloth, 60 cents. 

Handbook ofWaier Analysis. By Dr. Gbo. L. Aostxv. Cloth, 60 oensa. 

The Telephone. A Handbook of Electricity, Magnetism and the Maan* 
Cscture of Telephones. By Prof. A. E. Dolbbar, Tufts College. 60 cents. 



'THIS BOOK CAMS UKK A aODSEND," -- WMtU9r, 



LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 

WITH 

Skclckes rf Titfel is Wiskiostn Territory, Britisk Colnkia, Oregm, ail Gilihnii, 

1868-1881. 
Br CAROLINE C. LEIOHTON. 
CUUh, tfiU top, flUfO, 
Of this book 

JOHN O. WUITTIBB WBITB8: 
•« This book came like » Godsend. Shut ludoora by the weather, I 
liave greatlv eojoyed iu charming narratives and beaQtiml pen-pictures. 
I bad just had a visit from a friend wlw lives In Balem, Ore., and was 
tUnkiny a great deal about the Pacific coast, when * Ufe at Puget Bound * 
came opportunely. I have liad no pleasanter reading for a long time. 
*• The book cannot be too highly praised.** —John O. WhUUer. 

WSNDBLL PHILLIPS 

Tlie following note, one of tlie last from tliat ever-faclle pen, Is doubly 
Interesting, showing Mr. PhilHps's liigh appreciation of the book from a 
literary sUnd-point, and also his alertness to discover every wliere help 
for tlie friendless and downtrodden. Bostoh, Jan. 23, 1884. 

I>EAB Mabah, — Your ciiaptem on <* Puget Sound *' have charmed me, 
—full of life, deeply Interesting, and with Just that class of facts and sug- 
gestions of truth that cannot fail to help the Indian and the Chinese. In 
their name, and for humanity's sake, I thank you. For myself, I have 
richly enjoyed some hours of most delightful reading. 

Mrs. C. C. LiieBTOH. Tours, WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Col. T. W. HIOaiNSON SATS: 
•* * Life at Puget Sound * la. In my judgment, the most delightful out- 
door book produced in America for ten vears. For the first time we see 
the great North- West through the eyes of a woman, thoroughly cultivated, 
thoroughly adveocurons, and thoroughly humane.*' 

JAMES PABTON, 

THB HISTORIAN AHD BIOOBAPBBR, SATB : 

'* Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry of things aa well as the prose. On 
nearly every pace of her book, there is a picture so striking and so new 
that It only needs painting to be famous." 

Dr. A. P. PBABODY 

OF BABTABD UHITBB81TT, WBITBS.* 

"I am dellgirted with It. It manlfesU great descriptive power, and 
covers ground of which I knew very little. It Is not only admirably, but 
winningiy. written, and cannot but attract readers." 

FRANCIS H. UNDBBWOOD, 

AinrBOB OF '* BANDBOOK OF BHBUSB LITBBATCTBB,** BATS .* 

•* This book is a treasure.'* 

THB NBW-YOBK TBIBUNB SAYS: 

«* She has made a little book which has a winning charm ; '* 

And the entire American Press echoes that oplnioB. 

*«* Bold if att bookoMon, or maiUd, po9tpaSd, to <My addru9, o» 
receipt c/ price, bf the puoliehere, 

LEE Sl SHEPARD, Boston. 



LEE & SHEPAED'S BOOKS OF TEAVELS. 



EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Maboabt DsAins. OloUi, gDt top, $1.M. 
Being chaptere of travel throogli Gerauoiy, Aoetrla, Hungary, and Switser> 
land, covering places not uraally vlaited by Americana in making ** The Grand 
Tour of the OonOnent," by tlie aooompUahed writer of *' Newport Bree« • 

A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, with a OUmpse of Madeira. By *' 
O.AUCB Baker. Littie Olaaalc Style. Cloth, gilt edgea, $1JI6. 

OVER THE OCEAN; or, Stghta and Scenea In Foreign Landa. 
CuBTis Guild, editor of "The Boaton Commercial Bolletin.'' Crown »v 
Cloth, $2.50. 

ABROAD AGAIN; or, Preah Porays In Poreign Fielda. Uniform ».^ 
** Over the Ocean." By the aame anthor. Crown 8to. Cloth, $2.50. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By IOm ADUJira T&aftoh. anthor of 
M His Inheritance," " Kalherine Barie,'* etc lemo. Dluatnted. t>tM, 

BEATEN PATHS ; or, A Woman** Vacation M Europe. By Ella W. 
Thoxpson. 16mo. doth, $1.60. 

.« THOUSAND MILES* WALK ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA, Over 
the Pampaa and the Andea. By Nathanibl H. Bishop. Crown ^vo. 
New Edition. lUiutrated. $1.60. 

VOYAGE OP THE PAPER CANOE. A Oeosrudiical Joamey of Twenty, 
five Hundred Milea from Quebec to the Gulf of Hezioo. By Natbahibl R. 
Bishop. With nnmeroos illuctratlona and mapa spedally prepared for thia 
work. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 

POUR MONTHS IN A SNEAK-BOX. A Boat-Voyage of Twenty six 
Hundred Milea down the Ohio and MiMiaaippi Rivers, and along the Go 'of 
Mexico. By Nathanul H. Bishop. With numerooa mapa and lllnatrati. as. 
$2.60. 

CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. Being the Adventarea of a Kataraliat Bird- 
Hunting in the West India lalanda. By Fbhd A. Obhb. Crown 8vo. With 
mapa and Uiuatrationa. $2.60. 

OUR BOYS IN INDIA. The wandering! of two yoong Americana in Hlndo- 
Btan, with their ezcithig Adventurea In the Sacred SIveri and Wild Mountalna. 
By Harbt W. Fbhmch, the India Traveller and popular Author and 
Lecturer. With 145 illuatratfona. Royal 8vo, 7 x 0( tnehea. Bound in 
embiematle covers of Orienlat design, $1.76. Cloth, black and gold, $2.90. 

DRIPTINO ROUND THE WORLD; A Boy*8 Adventurea by Sea and 
Land. By Capt. Chablhb W. Hall, author of " Adrift in the iccFlelds,** 
** The Great Bonanxa," etc With numerous foil-page and letter^preas ilius* 
traUons. Royal 8vo. Handsome cover, $1.76. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

YOUNG AMERICANS IN TAPAN; or. The Adventures of thejewett 
Pamily and their Priend Oto Nambo. By Edwabd GrsAt. With 170 
foil-page and letter -press illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7 z 9^ inches. Handsomely 
illuminated cover, $1.76. Cloth, black and gold, $2.60. 

THE WONDERPUL CITY OP TOKIO; or, The farther Adrentaiea of 
the Jewett Pamily and their Priend Oto Nambo. By Edwabd GRBtr, 
author of *' Young America in Japan,** ** The Golden Lotus,** etc With 100 
illustrationa. Royal 8vo, 7 z0| inches, with cover in gold and colors, designed 
by the author. Price. S1.76. Cloth, blsck and gold, $2.60. 
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